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1 While with 2 ſweetneſs of long, that her mother 


* Fountains. "3 3 


$ Floretta dined to retina the little bird, . 
 aftaid to encounter the hawk, who looked fiercely 
upon her without any apparent dread of her approach, 

and as the adyanced ſeemed to increaſe in bulk, and 
elapped his wings in token of defiance. Floretta ſtood 
deliberating a few moments, but ſeeing her mother at 
no great diſtance, took courage, and ſnatched the twig 
with the little bird-upon it. When ſhe had diſengaged 
| him the pur him into her boſom, E flew wa 


ra. he: 
Flogetta eving her Mets her mothers told her 0 
from what danger the had reſcued him; her mother, lim 
after admiring bis beauty, faid, that he would be 21 
very proper inhabitant of the little gilded cage, which pla 
had hung empty ſince the ftarling died for want of ſon 
| water, and that he ſhould, be placed at the chamber [ſtat 
window, for it would be wonderfully * to bear ray 
him in the morning. SO 


. 'Florettsy with tears in her eyes, aids: that he 
bad better have been deyoured by the hawk than die 
for want of water, and that the would not fave him 
from 2 leſs evil to put him in danger of a greater: the 
therefore took him i into her hand, cleaned his feathers 
- from the bird- lime, looked upon him with great ten- 
dernels, and, baving put his dill to her ar diſmiſſed 


"He flew in cireles round ber as ſhe went FEY PÞ 
1 perching on a tree before the door, delighted them 
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reproved her for not putting bim an the cage. Florett | 
endeavoured to look grave, but filently- approved her 
own 18, and wiſhed her mother more generoſity. Her 
mother gueſſed her thoughts, and tokd her, ** when 
me was older ſhe would be wiſer. 


: Floretra however did not repent, bur hoped to hear 
her Uttle bird the next morning ſinging at liberty. She 
waked exrly and liſtened, but no goldfinch conld the 
hear. 'She roſe, and walking. again in the ſame mea- 
dom, went to view the buſh where ſhe FO ſeen the 
lime - -twig the day before. 8 


Wuen ſhe entered the thicket, ind was near the 
place for which ſhe was locking, from behind a bloſ- 


coming hawthorn advanced a female form of very low 


ſtature, but of elegant proportion and majeſtic air, ar- 
rayed in all the colours of the meadow, and ſparkling 
as ſhe moved like a dew drop in the ſun. 


Floretta was roo much diſordered: to ſpeak or fy, 
and ſtood motionleſs between fear and pleaſure , when 
the little lady took her by the hand. Io 


Im, faid ſhe, one of that order of beings which 
ſome call Fairies, and ſome Piſkies: we have always 
been known to inhabit the crags and caverns of Plin- 


 Pimmon. The maids and ſhepherds when they wander 
by moonlight have often heard our  mukick, * — 
- times ſeen our dances. TE A 


1 am the chief of the Fairies of this region, a 


known among them by the name of Lady Liliner . 
fa Bur Boa. As I lived always in thy own moun- 
2 = N 42 3 e 


1 + The Fountain. 
| tain, I had very little knowledge of human manners, 
and thought better of mankind than other Fairies found, 
them to deſerve; I therefore often. oppoſed the mĩſ- 
| ehievous 8 of my ſiſters without always enqui- 
ning whether they were juſt. I extinguiſhed. the light 
that was kindled to lead a traveller into a marſh, . and 
found afterwards that he was haſting to corrupt a "its 
gin: I diſſipated a miſt which aſſumed the form of a 
town, and was raiſed to decoy a monopolizer of corn 
from his way to the next market: I removed a thorn, 3 
3 artfully planted to prick the foot of a churl, that was | - 
a going to hinder the poor from ſollowing his reapers; | þ 
and defeated ſo many ſhemes of obſtruQion and puniſh- t 
ment, chat 1 was cited before the Queen as one who 
favoured wickedneſs and rg og the * > phe | 
Juſtice. -* Y 


Having never "hoon: accaldamedl to Gaffer a | 
and thinking myſelf diſgraced by the neceſſity of de- 

Fence, I ſo muchſirritated the Queen by my fallenneſs 
and petulance, that in her anger ſhe transformed me 

into a. goldfinch. Js ebir form, ſays ſhe, I doom: thee 
to remain till ſome human ages thee was. 
without any proſpe&t of — 

3 flew out of her prefence not much ede; for 
7. 1 did not doubt but every reiſonable being muſt love 
„ chat which having never offended, eould not be hated, 

„ Te znd, having n. no erde err, could wor be feared. 


8 therefore, fluttered aboyt the villages, and eden ; 
2 vonrgd to force en N ark. % | 
| 1 2 „ |; 1 
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Having heard thar nature. was leaſt . among | 
thoſe who had noacquaintance with elegance and ſplen- 
dour , I emptoyed myſelf for five years in hopping be- 
fore the doors of cottages, and often ſat ſinging on 
the thatched roof; my motions were ſeldom. ſeen nor 
my notes heard, no kindneſs was ever excited, and 
all the reward 'of my officiouſneſs was to be aimed at 
with a ſtone when I ſtood within a throw. 


The ſtones never hurt me, = I * Ril the power 


| of Fairy. 


1 then betook myſelf to ſpocioas and magnificent 


| habirations, and ſung: in bowers by the vous: or on; 
the banks of fountains. | 


In theſe places where novelty Was recommended 8 
by ſatiety, and enriofity excited by leifure, my form 
and my voice were ſoon diſtinguiſhed, and I was known 


dy the name of the pretty goldfinch; the inhabitants 
| would walk out to liſten to my muſick, and at laſt it 


was their practiee to court my vidits by IG ON 


| in my common haunts. . 


This was repeated till I went about * in Full 8 
ſecurity, and expected to regain- my original form, 


When I obſeryed two of my moſt liberal benefactors 


filently advancing with a net behind me. I flew off, 
and fluttering. beſide them pricked the leg of each, aud 
left them halting and groaning with the cramp. 


I then went to another: houſe, where for two 


ſprings and fammers I entertzined a fplendid family 
with ſyeb _ as dan had never heard i in the woods 
1 * . ö 
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before. The winter that followed the ſecond ſummer 
was remarkably cold, and many lirtle birds periſhed 
in the field. I laid myſelf in the way of one of the 
ladies as behumbed with cold and faint with hunger; 
ſhe picked me np with great joy, telling her compa- 
nions that ſhe had found the goldfinch that ſung ſo 
finely all ſammer in the myrtle hedge, that ſhe would 
lay him where he ſhould die, for ſhe could not bear 
to kill him, and would then pick his fine ethers hos 
carefully, and ſtick them in her muff. 


Finding that her fondneſs and her gratitude contd 
give way to ſo light an intereſt, I chilled her fingers 
that ſhe could not hold me, then flew at her face, and 
with my beak gave her noſe four pecks that left four 
black ſpots indelible behind them; and broke a match 


dy which ſhe would have obrained the fineſt <quipage 
in the country. | 


At length the Queen repented of her ſentence, and 
being unable to revoke it, aſſiſted me to try experi- 
ments upon man, to excite his tenderneſs, and w_ 
his regard. 


We made many attempts in which we were always | 
diſappointed. At laſt ſhe placed me in your way held 
by a lime - twig, and herſelf in the ſhape of a-hawk 
made the ſhew of deyouring me. You, my dear, have 
reſeued me from the ſeeming danger without deſiring 
| to detain mein captivity, or ſeeking any other recom- | 

pence than the pleaſure of benefiting a feeling 
creature. 
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The Queen is ſo much pleaſed with your kindneſs, 


that I am eome, by her permiſſion, to reward you 
with a greater fayour than ever Fairy beſtowed before. 


The former gifts of Fairies, though bounties in 
deſign, have proved commonly miſchiefs in the event. 
We have granted mortals to wiſh according to their 
own diſcretion, and their diſcretion being ſmall, and 


their wiſhes irreverſible, they have raſhly petitioned 


for their own deſtruction. But yon, my deareſt Flo- 
retta, ſhall have what none have ever before obtain- 


ed from us, the power of indulging your wiſh, and 


the liberty of rettacting it. Re bold and follow me. 
Floretta was eaſily perſuaded to accompany the 

Fairy, who led her through a labyrinth of crags, and 

ſhrubs, to a cavern covered by a thicket on che fide 


of the mountain. 


Ibis cavern, ſaid ſhe, is the court of Lilinet your 
friend; in this place you ſhall find a certain remedy. 


or all real evils. Lilinet then went before her through 


a long ſubterraneous paſſage, where ſhe ſaw many 


beautiful Fairies, who came to gaze at the ſtranger, 
but who, from reverence to their miſtreſs, gave her 


no diſturbance. She heard from remote corners of the 
gloomy cayern the roar of winds and the fall of waters, 
and more than once entreated to return; but Lilinet 


ceed till they came to an arch, into which the light 


| found its way through a fiſſure of the rock. 


There Lilinet ſeated herſelf and her gueſt upon a 
bench of gate, and pointing to two fountains that 
4 4 bubbled | 


aſſuring her that ſhe Was ſafe, perſuaded her to pro- 


, a SB . 


:' The Fountains.” e 1 
„ bubbled before them , ſaid z Now attend, my dear Flo — 
retta ; and enjoy the gratitade of 2 Fairy. | Obſerve f 


the two fountains that ſpring up in the middle of the 
vault, one into à baſon of alabaſter, and the other 30 
into a baſon of dark flint. The one is called the Spring, | 
of Joy, the other of Sorrow; they tiſe from diſtant 
-veins in the rock, and burſt out in two places, but 
_ after z ſhort courſe unite their ſtreams; and run ever 
r in one mingled current. 12 


By drinking of theſe Fountains, - which; an 
4 Shut up from all other human beings, ſhall be always 
--  acceflible 8 it will be in yu: — 1 
Poor ſature life. 
* When you ue a the water of Fa from the 
 - alabaſter fountain, you may form your wiſh, and it 
5 ſhall/be granted, As you raiſe your wiſh: higher, the 
WE water, will he ſweeter and ſweeter to the taſte, but be- 
we that you are not tempted by its increafing {meets 
neſs to repeat your draughts, for the ill effects of yaur 
wiſh can only be removed by drinking the Spring of 
Sorrow from the baſon of flint, which will be bitter in 
dhe ſame proportion zs the water of Joy was ſweet. 
No, my Floretta, make the experiment, and give 
pe dhe firſt proof of moderate defires; Take the 24 
den cup chat ſtands on the margin of the Heng 0 
Joya form your wiſh Ind drink. „4 J 
„ Floretta wanted no time ebene dn dhe nb 
zʒect of her wiſh; her firſt de fire was the ineteaſe of 
ber beauty. She had ſome ciſproportion' of festures. 
7 * dock the cup and .viſhed to be ogregidle ; Nhe 
_ - 8 "Wo; > '«  _ 2 
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witeri was ſweet, and ſhe drank copiouſly , and in the 5 * 5 

fountain , which was elearer than eryſtal, ſhe faw thee wy 

her face was completely regular. | | 0 

She then filled the cup again, and wiſhed for i a ou p 

ik upon her cheeks: the water Was ſweeter chan 
before, and the colour of her cheeks was heightened. I 2 

She next wiſhed for a ſparkling eye: the water 

| grew yet more pleaſant , and her glances were like 8 

beams of the ſun, W570 

She could not yet ſtop; the 2 FRY deſired 

e ain —_ and a perfeQ "A the 7 

She had now ; whatever her heart could wiſh; : and | . 0 

making. an humble reverence to Lilinet, requeſted to 

be reſtored to her own habitation. They went buck 

and the Fairies in the way. wondered at the change of 

3 | Floretta's form. She came home delighted to her 

mother, who; on ſeeing the improvement » Was * 

more delighted than herfelf, 


Her mother from that time puſhed her JE into 

public view: Floretta was at all the reſorts of idleneſs 
And aſſemblies of pleaſure; ſhe was fatigued with balls, 

| ſhe was clayed with treats, ſhe was exhauſted by the + 

neceſſity of returning compliments. "This life delight- * : 
| ed her a while, but cuſtom ſoon deſtroyed its pleaſure. — 

She found that the men who courted her to-day rex 9 

| ſigned her on the morrow to other flatterers, and that 

| the women attacked her reputation by wWhiſpers and 
daumnies. tin without knowing bow ſhe had offended, | a 

— 8 vi anne as infamous. * 
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She knew that her reputation was deſtroyed bythe 


| envy of her beauty, and reſolved to degrade herſelf from 
the dangerous pre- eminence. She went to the buſh 


where ſhe reſeued the bird, and called for Lady Lilinet. 
Immediately Lilinet appeared, and diſcovered by Flo- 
retta's dejected look that ſhe had drank too much from 
the alabaſter fountain. 


Follow me, the cried, my Floretta, and be wiſer 
for the future. | 


They went to the fountains, and Floretta began to 


taſte the waters of Sorrow, which were ſo bitter that 


ſhe withdrew more than once the eup from her mouth: 
at laſt the reſolutely drank away the perfection of beau- 


ty, the ſparkling eye and roſy bloom, and left — _ 
only agreeable. „ 


She lived for ſome time with great eontent; but 


content is ſeldom laſting. She had a defire in a ſhort 


time again to taſte the waters of Joy: ſhe called for the 
eonduct of Lilinet, and was led to the alabaſter foun- 
tain, where Che drank, and wiſhed for a faithful lover. 


After her return ſhe was ſoon addrefſed by a young 


man, whom ſhe thought worthy of her affection. He 


courted, and flattered, and promiſed ; till at laſt ſhe 


| yielded up her heart. He then applied to her parents; 


and, finding her fortune leſs than he expected, con- 
trived a quarrd, and deſerted her. 


Exaſperated dy her diſappointment, ſhe went in 


queſt of Liliner, and expoſtulated with her for the de- 


ceit which ſhe had * Lilinet t aſked her with a 
ſmile, 


E ve Fountains | | 11 


mile, for what ſhe had been wiſ bing; ; and being told, 
made her this reply. You are not, my dear, to wonder 
or complain: you may wiſh for yourſelf, but your, 
wiſhes can have no effect upon another. You' may be- 
come lovely by the efficacy of the fountain , but that 5 

you ſhall be loved is by no means 2 certain conſe- 
aduence; for you cannot confer upon another either 
diſeernment or fideling: that happineſs which yon muſt 
derive from others, it is not in my power to regulate 


or beſtow. 
Floretta was for ſome time ſo dejectee by this Umi- 


tation of the fountain's power, that ſhe thought it un- \ 
worthy of another viſit; but being on ſome occaſion = 


thwarted by her mother's authority, ſhe went to Lili- 
net, and drank at the alabaſter fountain for a ſpirit to 
do her own way. 


Lilinet ſaw that ſhe drank ha and ad- 


moniſhed her of her danger; but pirit and ber o 

way give ſuch ſweetneſs to the water, that ſhe could 
not prevail upon herſelf to forbear, till Lilinet in pure 
eompaſſion ſnatched the cup out of her hand. 
When ſhe came home every thought was contempt, x 
and every action was rebellion: She had drunk into 


Herſelf a ſpirit᷑ to reſiſt, but could not give her mother 4 


' | diſpoſition to yield; the old lady aſſerted her right to 


govern; and, though ſhe was often foiled by the im- 


oppoſition BINS. . 0 


C oy 


In 


petuoſity of her daughter, ſhe ſupplied by pertigsex 
What the wanted in violence; ſo that the houſe was 
in continual tumult by the pranks of the * and 
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In time, Floretta was convinced that ſpirit had die 
made her à eapricious termagant, and that her own © 
ways ended in error, perplexity and diſgrace; the per- 
ceived that the vehemence of mind which to a man 

may ſometimes procure awe and obedience , produce 
to a woman nothing but deteſtation: ſhe therefore 
went back, and by a large draught from. the flinty 


- fountain, though the water was ery bitter, replaced _ 


berſelf under her mother s care, and te col her ſpirit 
we and her own way. | 1 5 
Fi Floretts' s fortune was moderate, and her defires 
were not larger, tiil her mother tock her to ſpend a 
ſummer at one of the places which wealth and idleneſs 
frequent, under pretence of drinking the waters. Se 
was now no longer a perfe& beauty, and therefore 
i converſation in her preſence took its courſe as in other 
SE company ; opinions were freely told, and obſervations 
[| mide without reſerve. Here Floretta firſt learned the 
importance of money. When the ſaw a, woman of 
mean air aud empty talk draw the attention of the place, 
1 ſhe always diſcovered upon enquiry that he _ ſo 
3 — thouſands to her fortune. 1 
#. *© She ſoon perceived that where theſe golden: gods - 
| 1 deſſes appeared, neither birth, nor elegatee, nor eivi- 
. lity had any power of attration, that every art of 
entertainment was devoted to them, and that che great 


wah. wiſe courted their regard. 4 


1 her mother, who was atways telling her how much 
ee We ſuffered for want of fottiing ber good qua- 


' lities / 


ho 


V 


Tie defire atie wenn vin mne yt ghar: by EE 


| The Fountains, : | 


lities world obrain: Her narrative of the day was 
always, that Floretta walked in the morning, but wass 
not ſpoken to becauſe ſhe had a ſmall fortune; ane 
| that Floretta danced at the ball better than any of them, + 
but nobody minded her for want of a fortune. 


Thzbis want, in which all other wants appeared to | 
be included, Floretta was reſolyed to endure ho longer, | 
and came home flattering her imagination in fecret | 3 
: _ the'riches Wich ſhe was now about to obtain, | 


on the day after her return ſhe walked out alone 
a to meet Lady Lilinet, and went with her to the foun= 
tain: Riches did not taſte ſo ſweet as either beauty or 
ſpirit, and therefore ſhe was not immoderite in ber 
| draught, . | | 4 
Wen they returned from the cavern, Lilinet gave 5 

her wand to a Fairy that attended her, with an order 
to condutt Florett to the Black Rock. . 
The way was not long, and they ſoon came to 
the mouth of a mine in which there was a hidden 
treaſure, guarded by an earthy Fairy deformed and 2 
ſhaggy » who oppoſed the entrance of Floretta till be 
recognized the wand of the Lady of the Eb: 4 
Here Floretta ſaw vaſt heaps of gold and filver /and ©, 
gems, gathered. and repoſited in former ages, oa. 
" entruſted to the guard of the Fairies of the earth. 
| The little Fairy delivered the orders of her ſnd. 

| and the furly ſentinel promiſed to obey them. 


FPloretta, Wegried with her walk, and pleaſed with - 
5 * ING to reſt, and when ſhe wiked 
in 


I 4 | ' The Fountains. 


in the morning, firſt opened her eyes upon 2 cadinet 


of jewels, and looking into her drawers and mn, 


Found them filled with gold. 


Floretta was now as fine as the fineſt. $he + was 
the firſt to adopt any expenſive faſhion, to ſubſcribe 


to any pompous entertainment, to encourage any 
foreign artiſt, or engage in any frolick of which the 


coſt was to make the pleaſure. | : 


She was on a ſudden the favourite of every place, 
Report made her wealth thrice greater than it really 
was, and wherever ſhe came, all was attention, re- 


verence and obedience. The ladies who had formerly ; 


lighted her, or by whom ſhe had been formerly ca- 


reſſed, gratified her pride by open flattery and private 


murmurs. She ſometimes over-heard them railing at 
upſtarts, and wondering whence ſome people came, or 
how their expences were ſupplied. This incited her to 


heighten the ſplendour of her dreſs, to increaſe the 


number of her retinue, and to make ſuch propoſitions 


| * of coſtly ſchemes, that her rivals were forced to defiſt 


tom conteſt. 


But ſhe now began to find that the tricks which ean 


be played with money will ſeldom bear to be repeated, 


mut admiration is a ſhort-lived paſſion, and that the 
| pleaſure of expence is gone when wonder and envy 


| are no more excited. She found chat reſpe& was an 


empty form, and that all thoſe who crouded around * 


were drawn to her by vanity or intereſt. 


elcyate and to mortify , to ruſe hopes and fears; and 


It was however pleaſant to be able on any ts to 


— 0 
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: We add; Kit have continued to be rich, had not the 
ambition of her mother contrived to marry her to a 
Lord, whom the deſpiſed as ignorant, and abhorred as 
profligate. Her mother perſiſted in her importunity; 
and Floretta having now loſt the ſpirit of reſiſtance, 
had no other refuge ow to diveſt herſelf of her ** 
fortune. 

© She implored the affiſtance of Lilinet, who praiſed 
her reſolution. She drank chearfully from the flinty 
ntain , and found the waters not extremely bitter. 
hen the returned ſhe went to bed, and in the morn- 
ing perceived that all her riches had been conveyed 
away ſhe knew not how, except a few ornamental 
| Jewels, which Lilinet had ordered to be carried back a 
a reward for her dignity of mind. 


1 


She was now almoſt weary of viſiting the fountain, 
and ſolaced herſelf with ſuch amuſements as every day 
happened to produce: at laſt there aroſe i in her imagi- 
nation a ſtrong defire to become a wit. 


The pleaſures with which this new charaQer ap- 
peared to teem were ſo numerous and ſo great, that 
ſhe was impatient to enjoy them; and riſing before the 
ſun, haſtened to the place where ſhe knew that her 
fairy patroneſs was always to be found. Lilinet was 
willing to conduct her, but could now ſearcely reſtrain 
her from leading the way but by telling her, that if ſhe _ 

went firſt the ran of the cavern would a. 1 


Puaſſage. 


They came in time to the fountain z and Floretts 
took the golden cup into her hand; ſhe filled it and 


\ 
- 4% 


vere cauſed by the limitation of nature. 


16 11. Feniitains, > 3 
drank; and aÞain ſhe filled it, for wit was Meier wha 


riches, ſpirit, or beauty. 1 5 
As ſhe returned ſhe felt new ſieceſiions cringe 


riſe in her mind, and whateyer her memory offered to 
her imagination, aſſumed a new form, and conneQed 
itſelf with things to which it ſeemed before to haye no 
relation. All the appearances about her were changed, 

but the novelties exhibited were commonly gelects. 


She now ſaw that almoſt every thing was wrong, with⸗ 
out often ſeeing how it could be better; and Fequent, 
imputed to the imperfection of art thoſe failures \ which 


x 


Wherever che went, che breathed ending: but 


7 abr and reformation. If ſhe viſited her'friends, - 


ſhe quarrelled wita the fituation of their houſes, the 


diſpoſition of their gardens, the direction of their 


walks, and the termination of their views. It was yain 


tell how it might be finer, or to conduct her th ugh 
ſpacious apartments, for her thoughts were of 
noble fatricks, of airy palaces and Heſperian gardens, 
She admired nothing and praiſed but little. 


n ſhe received flatteries, ſhe ſeldom repaid them; for 


1 5 Naur den he * delighted. 


TC 27 14 - 


to ſhew her fine furniture, for ſhe was always ready to 


Her converſation was generally thought ache 


| Che ſet no value upon vulgar praiſe. She could not hear 

a long ſtory without hurrying the ſpeaker on to, the 
| concluſion; and obſtruted the mirth of her compa- 
nions , for ſhe rarely took notice of a good zel, and 
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This behaviour made her unwelcome wherever ſhe 
went; nor did her ſpeculation upon human manners 


much contribute to forward her reception. She now 


ſaw the diſproportions between language and ſenti- 


ment, between paſſion and exclamation ; ſhe diſcovered 


the defects of every action, and the uncertainty of every 
conclufton ; ſhe knew the malignity of friendſhip, the 
avarice of liberality , the anxiety of content , and * 
cowardice of temeritx. 


To ſee all this was pleaſant, but the 3 of all 
pleaſures was to ſhew it. To laugh was ſomething, 
but it was much more_to make others laugh. As every 
deformity of character made a ſtrong impreſſion upon 
her, ſhe could not always forbear to transmit it to 
others; as ſhe hated falſe appearances ſhe thought it 
her duty to detect them, till, between wantonneſs - 
and virtue, ſcarce any that ſhe knew eſcaped without 
ſome wounds by the ſhafts of ridicule; not that her 


merriment was always the conſequence of total eon- 


tempt, for ſhe often honoured victae where ſhe laugh- 
ed at affeQation. 


For theſe practices, and who ean wonder, the ery 


was raiſed againſt her from every quarter, and to hunt 


her down was generally determined. Every eye was 
watching for a fault, and every tongue was buſy to ſup- 


pluy its ſhare of defamation. With the moſt unpolluted 


purity of mind, ſhe was cenſured as too free of fayours, 
becauſe ſhe was not afraid to talk with men. With 
generous ſenfibility of every human excellence, ſhe 
was thought cold or enyious » becauſe ſhe would not 
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ſeater praiſe with unditingaiſhing ** With 
tenderneſs that agonized at real miſery, ſhe was charged, 
with delight in the pain of others, when ſhe would. - 
not condole with thoſe whom ſhe. xne to counterfeit 
affliction. She derided falſe appearances of kindneſs 
and of pity, and was therefore avoided as an enemy to 
ſoeiety. As ſhe ſeldom commended or cenſured but | 
with ſome limitations and exceptions, the world con- 
demned her as indifferent to the good and bad; and be-, 
cauſe ſhe was often doubtful where others were confi- 
dent; ſhe was charged with laxity of principles, while” 
her days were diſtracted and her reſt broken by niceties 
1 honour and ſeruples of morality.- | 


| Report had now made her ſo formidable, that al | 
flattered and all ſhunned her. If a lover gave a ball 
to his miſtreſs and her friends, it was ſtipulated that 
Floretta ſhould not be invited. If ſhe entered a publick 
room the ladies curtfied, and ſhrunk away, for there 
Was no ſuch thing as ſpeaking, but Floretta would find 
ſomething to criticiſe, If a girl was more ſprightly 
than ber aunt, ſhe was threatened thar in a little time 
| ſhe would be like Floretta. "Viſits were very diligently 
paid when Floretta was known not to be at home; and 
no mother truſted her daughter to herſelf without a 
eaution, if ſhe ſhould meet Floretta to leave the com- 
pany. as ſoon as ſhe could. Is f 


i With all this Floretta made ſport at firſt, but! in time 
5 grew weary of general hoſtility. She would have been 
content with a few friends, but no friendſhip was 


Th durable; it Was the faſhion to deſert * pad with the 
; fal bion : 
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5 
faſhion Abet fidelity will contend? She could have 


eaſily amuſed herſelf in ſolitude, but that ſhe thought | 
it mean to quit the field ro treachery and folly. 


" Perſecution at length tired her.conſtancy, and ſhe 
zmplored Liliner to rid-her of her wit: Lilinet complied, 
and walked up the mountain, but was often forced to 


ſtop and wait for her follower. When they came to 
the flimy fountain, Floretta filled a ſmall cup and ſlowly 


broughtir to her lips, but the water was inſupportably 


- bitter. \ She juft taſted it, and daſhed it to the ground, 
dhluted the bitterneſs at the fountain of alabaſter, and 
reſolved to keep her wit with all its conſequences. | 


Being now a wit for life, ſhe ſurveyed the various 


conditions of mankind with ſuch ſuperiority of ſentiment, 
kat the found few diſtinctions to be envied or deſired, 


and therefore' did not very ſoon make another viſit to 


: the fountain.” At length being alarmed by fickneſs, the 


reſolved to drink length of life from the golden cup. 
She returned elated and ſecure, for though the longevity | 
acquired was indeterminate, ſhe conſidered death as far 


- diſtant, and therefore ſuffered it not to intrude upon her 
pleaſures. | 


But length of life included not perpetual health. She 


Felt herſelf continually deczying, and ſaw the world fade _ 
ing about her. The delights of her early days would 
delight no longer, and however widely ſhe extended 


her view, no new pleaſure could be found; her friends, 
her enemies, her admirers, her rivals, dropped one by 
one into o the grave, and with thoſe who luccoaded them 
*. 2. : NS. the 
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ſhe had neither community of joys nor ftrife of com- 
Ins x 


By this time the began to doubt whether old age 
were not dangerous to virtue; whether pain would not 
produce peeviſhneſs, and peeviſhneſs impair benevo- 
lence. She thought that the ſpectaele of life might be 
too long continued, and the vices which were often 
| ſeen might raiſe leſs abhorrence; that roſolution might 
be fapped by time, and let that virtue fink, which in 
its firmeſt ſtate it had not without difficulty ſupported: 
and that it was vain to delay the hour which muſt come 
at laſt, and might come at a time of leſs preparation 
and greater imbecillity. 


Theſe thoughts led her to Lilinet, whom he 2 zecom- 


bat with herſelf, ſhe drank the ditter water. They 
walked back to the favourite buſh penfive and ſilent; 
and now, ſaid ſhe, accept my thanks for the laſt be- 
nefit that Floretta can receive. Lady Lilinet dropped 
2 tear, impreſſed upon her lips the final kiſs, and re- 
figned her, as ſhe reſigned herſelf, to the courſe of 
Nature. 0 e 
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Tua company ſeated, the door opens wide, 
Wiz, in comes the tea - urn, with full boiling tide: 
Jenny ſtands in a corner, demure as 2 nun. 

To fetch and to carry the cups, one by one; 


And 


*. o 


panied to the flinty fountain; where, after a ſhort com- | 
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And though the is tongue-tied, ſhe pricks up her ears. 
And has kitchen uſes for all that ſhe hears. 
The lady firſt hopes that her tea's to their mig: 
Then ſouſe, to their neighbours affairs they all ſtrike in. 
Pray Ma'am have you yet ſeen the new- married couple? 
T hey were married laſt week by our friend Dr. Supple. 
The match was well-tim'd, for the family found 
The young lady look pale, and her waiſt grew too round. 
Pſha, pſha, tis all ſcandal, I hate ſuch talebearing; 
Jet one cannot help hearing, nor then help comparing. 
Oh Mzam, Tve a comical ſtory to tell you — 
Mr. Jalap has loſt his old ſweetheart Miſs Nelly! 
She refus'd him her hand at the ball Yother night, 
Sa he pouted, and now he renounces her quite. 
Pray who is the loſer? — That is 2s it may be; 


He's a long aukward clown — She's a Bartlemy baby. 


The fellow might paſs, if he wore ſmarter cloaths; | 
He has ſtout well made legs, with a' promiſing noſe: 
As for her fhe's a thing made for holiday nſe; 
So daudling, ſo delicate — and ſo profuſe! 


| They fay he was finit with her wit and fine ſenſe, 


Yet ſhe's able to ſquander his pounds for her pence. 
Pence! How many pence? She has got a few cloaths: 

And the husband muſt double the ſtock. I ſuppoſe | 
Oh Ladies, I ſaw our grave neighbour Miſs Brown 
| Laſt Sunday at church in a bran new filk gown! 


Lua! Miſs, ſure, 1 know every gown to her back, 


= * 2 pink, this ſtraw-colour'd, and blue. 


"Tis her old dirty ſtraw colour dyed to x black: 
Though I thought it unlikely, I took it for new, 


B 3 | Bob 
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Bob Scarlet, the;dyer, took it home as Taff Monday, 
And ſhe and her maid got it up againſt Sunday. A 
Poor girl, ſhe deſerves a good husband Indeed 
She may do to mend ſhirts, to make puddings, and bretd: 
She can drudge, but ſhe has neither ſpirit not taſte; 
And as ſor gentility, look at her waiſt ! DT eds 
Pm told there's a family lately come don 
To the houſe in Pig-lane, that is facing the Crowny - — 
Let us hear ſomething how and about them, I pray; + 
To know how to behave, when they come in 08? way. 
The man they deſcribe as 2 factor in London, 
Who inſur'd, was unlucky, and next kin to undqne. 
On they won't do to viſit; I'm told by a crony +; 5 | 
They bave little to ſpare, and come here to ſave money. 
Lat Tharſdzy they din'd on bak'd ſhoulder of muon, 
I fawiit go from your "neighbour Joe Hutton 
80 1 find; and my little ſly ſharpsfighted nie, 


Made me ſick with the pan, the potatoes, gee! | 


Can any one teil what they pay for theiritea? 
And whether they breakfaſt on green or dobes? 


Ons, ben my Betty finds out the mops thir they wiſe 


She will bring me a buſhel of family news. 

They call us, it ſeems, rude unmannerly boors, - - 
For ſtaring whenever they ſtir out of doors; -N 
Bat ſurely when. ſtrangers come into the toẽwm. 
We may look at the;cut of a cap or à gown. 71 T 
The mother's a dowdy, the daughter; a fright; ' - | 
And the father fits ſmoking from morning to night. 


They hive in no ſtile; for I wateh'd their beginning, 
And the mother and daughter get up their own linen! 
g ; * ; 4 ö .» . 8 | If 
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If they ſtoop to houſework Flt not enter their gate, 


Nor who wauld drink tea where there's no maĩd to wait? 
Such a beggarly cuſtom muſt never come ups 
As to ſtreteh out my arm to and fro for my cup. 


Od let them alone, ſince they claim no reſpect, 


We ſhall ſoon drive them out of the town by negleQ. 
Why Madam; they bring a good character — Oh Sir, 
Let them viſit the ſhoemaker, -butcher, and grocer; 
Whoſe ladies I vow, all dreſs finer than I do, 
But ſo void of all taſte! — Oh my dear little Dido! 
But as their pretenſions riſe higher, I ſay, 


We muſt keep both the vieat and.curate away; 


For ſhould they give countenance, others will follow. — 
Dear Madam, how does the ſweet ereature Apollo? 
1 fear he is ſiek, as yon don t bring him out; 


Why Miss, my poor 'Pollo i is lame with the gout, 
A dog have the gout!. — Ifit is not, what is it? 


You muſt ſend for young Jalap to give him a viſit. 
My Veny ;pupp'd yeſterday, three lovely ereatures; 
So charmingly ſpotted, ſuch delicate features 
Pray MYam fave me one — and ler me bave zuother; 


And Ma'am, you'll oblige me, to giye me their brother. 


Why, ladies, you're welcome to all. to be got o me, 
But poor Veny then will be ſuek d to an'otomy. PEI 
Why there's ſcarcely a houſe but 8 eat may be found, 


Thar will take chem to nurſe when her kittens are | 


drowr'd. 


La! don't be ſo filly — The method is nv; 
But | gs. of bow wow, wont ſhe reach wem | 


to mew? 
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ne that us'd to be thought fo indulgent and mild, 
As 1 live, now inſiſts ſhe ſhall wet nurſe his child? 


At laſt hs poor old ſneaking miſerly cot, - 


$0 
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That's true, Mrs. Watkins is juſt brought | to bed, 
And her husband has got 2 Mongo freak in. his 
head. 


2220 


I took the wiſe's part, as I ought, like a friend; 

But the Lord only knows how the matter may end! 
Why is he not right? — What to make her a ſlave? 
You men hurry all your poor wives to the grave. 


So I near Mr. Barton has giv'n his maid warning; 
They quarrell'd, it ſeems, about tea in 2 morning. 


She rejected with ſpirit, I honour her courage, 
Bread and —_— water gruel, ſage tea, and milk 


porrages - | 


-# 


Put off the poor girl with the leaves in his pot; 


3 E * n fiſh; 


Gave her haſty, brown ſugar, and all ways to ſtint her, 


Debars her from making a toaſt in the 'winter ! — 
_— — . ladies,” you drink a 1 
more, | 


Excuſe \ me, dear Mam, I proteſt I've drank four! 


Fie, child, it is quite unpolite to turn down, 
Put the ſpoon in the cup, tis the faſhion in town: 


Pray hold up your head, and look down at your feet; 
I declare youre 26 bold as the girls in the ſtreet: | 
There, raiſe up your, chin, croſs 260: and look 


if 1 rake you rind, you muſt learn ſome e e 


The china's withdrawn, and the company's wiſh 


 Charafter of db. 35 — + 
| | I 
of ſcandal and tea having made a full meil, _ 


They firſt cut for partners, and next for the deal: 
Then jangle the reſt of the evning away, 


on bad luck, bad cards,' and each other's bad play. 


CHARACTER OF APOLLO. 


Wo Fragment of Mr. KEA TEU poem of the : 
Diſtreſſed Poet. 


A VERY rambler from his birth, 
Jigging o'er half the. peopled earth; 5 3 
Of his ſtrange, pranks till new proofs giving, & 
Changing his character and . 
An r en, ER : 
And now fierce Pegaſus beſtriding, _ 
Or che wide range of metre riding; ; 
From whoſe example, be it ſpoken, 7 
So many necks have. fince been broken. 
At Troy Town. walls this mighty God 
Did nor, \diſdzjn to, bear 3 bod. TE 
A Bricklayer- then — and next he'll greet us 
As Cow - keeper to King Admetus 
5 fighing lover grown, in vain | 
He ſtrives his Daphne' s heart to gain, 
Who calling power to aid her quarrel, 
The cheated God embraed a laurel; 
Round his unmanly temples plaeing | 
That foliage which was moſt difgracing. _ 
| VV 


=. Character of Apatts. 


Of all the rake- ſnames in-the;ſky, 4 15 

None e'er poſſeſs'd leſs ee F | - AT - 

Sad Niobe, thy fatal ſtory”. bo 2 1 

_ Confirms this truth, and . his glory! 

What! on a lady draw his bow! : 

And to her race ſuch vengeance ſhow 5 

Merely becauſe th' incautiang. dame 

Had half eqlips'd his mother's fame, 
Outſhone her at a Theban' ball, 

And of Latona took the wall: — 

*Gainſt Marſyas next, turn'd butcher hard, 

He flays alive a rival dard, 4 : 

Leaving that ſpicit to our time, Ne 

Which heats too oft the ſons of mne, 8 

Who mercileſs diſſect each other, ; 


And ſkin with critic rage 2 brother... 

Firſt fiddle to th- Olympian Train, ER 

What hand could ralfe is weer d — ou 
And on his burg: no mii &v 5 


Was half fo dent rous. Halfifo deer, — 
Beſides alt this, as in a glas, * 
13 He ſaw whiteer would dome to paſs; * a 7 
1 Was Prophet, Soothſiyer; and Ws, 5 
y Could look into your heart and Litzard, 

4 | Whilſt from his 'Delphic trumpet borne'd / 

| Thoſe idle omens he announe'd. | 


In theſe” and fifty other parts, 15 
The changeful God diſplay'd his arts, 51 
"ow in all — whnte'er Ma, wil. 3 
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To prove "that life itſelf is but a ſpan, 
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a Charadter of | Apollo. 


To him'ſt wis indifferent gutem 
Or time, or diſtance, day, dr hight, $7. 78 
From realm to realm convey'd as __ 211 
As if he rode an Air. Batloon., 9 HR 


„Ampngſt the numerous occupations, | 

| Which carried him thro? different nations, 

Impell'd* by love, or ſpleen, or whim, 

Fond Oer their various ſcenes to cim, 
3 Phy fic alſo he laid claim, --- 

And the Art fühgtion'd With” his _ 
| Tho! never bred at iny college, 1 
Nor from Diplomas chiming knowledge, 
By mych*'grimace, and more diſguife, 
The multitude eéſteenrd him wiſe. 4 e EM 
The practice ird his hours of leiſure 
To him das frelle, change,” — 4 
Zy it ſuch: ſcenes to him Were mw 

As elſe he hever might have knn; ©. 1 2240 

It taught him eaſily-teg- find. 
” What, alla arlehs ene ind. 00 1 
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| Has" 5. 2s. in penfive folitude. J $7 ſtray, 
And. view. inſcriptions o'er the kindred clays 
And awful reverence my, ſoul pervades, £ 

While faney warks, their unſubſtantial ſhades; 7 0 
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i And tranſient the 207 © of Man - — 
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That as earth, howe er once.. honourd, muſt, 
By Heaven's decree, aflimilate with duſt : 
Here no diſtin&ions dignify the dead, 
No ſubje&s, here, the haughty deſpot dread; 
| Levell'd zlike th' oppreſſor and oppreſt, : 
Virtue's cloſe friend, and her acknowledg'd peſt. 
| Hence Fancy to more laſting objects flies; — 
To vaſt eternity beyond the ſkies, | 
Where the Almighty Archite& diſplays 
Juſtice and Mercy's intermingled rays! 
Oh! wond'rous lenity! for man defign'd; 
As frail by nature, obſtinate and blind — 
Temptation's foot-ball, wily Satan's prey, 
And led by ev'ry paſſing breeze way. 
There ſhall no anxious cares diſturb our reſt, 
No headlong paſſions moxrify, the dteaſt; 
But peace and heppineſs, without alloy, 
Mark the eternal courſe of heavenly joy.. 
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_ UNDER yon bin chere lives an old man, 
To get a good lixing doth all chat he can; 
He plays on the fiddle and cobbles a ſhoe; 
His wife knits and ſpins, that's all ſhe cm do. 
He fiddles and cobbles, ſhe knits and ſhe ſpins, 
And each night they both pray and repent of their fins. 
Ye rich folks and greit folks who hither are come, 
"To leave Your diſeaſes and healthy go home, 

In abſtinance copy this happy old pair, 
And | youu ne er have occafion again to come here. . 
d 


5 
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PaySIOGNOMY is likely to become a favourite 
ſtudy in this country; but if thoſe who purſue the in- 


| quiry depend upon the portraits which are handed 


down, they- will; be ſometimes in danger of reaſoning 


upon falſe principles. The profeſſed intention of the 


portrait painter is to give a perfef? reſemblance of the 
perſon who employs him; but his rea/ intention is.to 


give ſuch a repreſentation as will pleaſe his cuſtomer, 
to which he ſometimes adds an endeavour to make his 
Hero like what be ought to be, rather than like what be 
it. Mr. Richardſon painted a portrait of his friend 
Pope. When he ought to have been inſpecting his 


| perſon, he was contemplating his mind; he conſider- * 
| ed Mr. Pope as the greateſt of all human beings, as 


the greateſt poet in the world; as the tranſlator of the 
Illiad, as the Horace of England „ and could not recon- 
eile it to himſelf that ſo much greatneſs could be lodged 


in a little eontemptible looking figure. Mr. Richard- 


fon had in his colle&ion the buſt of Cicero, and the 


buſt of Horace; he had in his head the tranſlation of 

Homer, and to the man capable of ſuch a tranſlation, 
he thought it was neceſſary to give dignity in the place 
of deformity, and where the natural appearance was 
2 compound of aſperity and ſpleen, he has endeavour- 
ed to introduce an air of conſequence and benignity. 
Vet upon this and ſuch like portraitures do our phy- 
fiognomiſts ſound their reaſonings, and when the data 

ure not * what becomes of the concluſion ? | | 


If 


' 
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, If che prints which are received as portraits of the m 
greateſt . men who. have ever graced our earth are b 
faithful repreſentations of their countenances, the firſt th 
order of genius has. been leſs market than the ſecond,” 

The lively portraiture of Maiſter William Shakeſpeare, 

by Martin Druſhout, exhibits no marks of animation 
or genius. Moſt of the prints of Milton have a very 

heavy and ſtupid appearance.. The head of Raphael 

bas a look ſo feminine, that it might be miſtaken; for 

the portrait of an elegant woman, but it does not 

| convey any marks of a vigorous mind. Sir Iſaac New- 

| ton's face has an appearance of integrity, but gives 

| little evidence of genius; and I remember a boy who 

was 2 complete idiot in every reſpect but one, which 
was, that he had a ſtrong propenſity to calculatingy 
and had attained to a facility that Jedediah Buxton 
- fearcely excelled, whoſe face exactly reſembled the 


maſk of Sir Iſaac. The phyſiognomiſt ſhould ſtudy the 
human face unreformed , but where will he meet with ” 
it? Men aſſociating together in cities give this cha- 
iadcer or face ſuch a general reſemblance that the moſt _ 
' ſkilful can ſcarcely diſcern the original markings: they 
are almoſt obliterated by continual colliſion. | There is, 
however, an air acquired from the company a man 
keeps, Which may be diſcerned in any dreſs, though 
if his fituation has been, ſubordinate, it is mixed up 
with a mean inferior air; if it has enabled him to com- 
| mand, it gives him the air of a tyrant, This cannot 
be better explained, than by the manner of a town + 
gentleman and a tayern Waker , or a country gentle- 
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man and his huntſman. They have 2 general reſem- 
blance to each other, but if their faces were analized, 
the ſpecific difference, little as it is, would be in fa- 2 
vour of the waiter and the huntſman. There is a 
national conntenance; the moſt caſual obſeryer will 
ſee- the difference between an Engliſhman, a French- 
man, or a Spaniard. + There is a difference equally 
ſtrong between a Scotchman , a Welſhman, and an 
Iriſhman, There is a provincial face. The people of 
Cheſhire have their cheeks charged with fat and good 
nature. The men of Kent look hale and honeſt, The 
boors of Middleſex have acquired an arch cunning 
look, from their intercourſe with the capital. The 


men of Cumberland, bordering upon Scotland, have 
| Nigh cheek bones, while the Shropſhire people, lying 


on the edge of Wales, have ſharp chins, broad fore. 
heads, and that razor - like look ſo peculiar to the 


* Welſh. 


To all theſe may be added, the face profeſſional. The 
lawyer has almoſt invariably , a rapacious countenance; 


the divine generally a ſolemn one; the phyfician looks 


as if he was ſmelling out the diſorder of his patient, 
and the counſellor aſſumes the ſame dictatorial air in a 
private room, that he has in Weſtminſter - - hall; an 
artiſt inſpects the countenances. of all he is with, as it 

they were fitting for their pictures; and a zaylor 
Looks at the cut of their clothes, as if 28 was taking 
their n. — 
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Tun MAN oF FEELING. 


Tals man is very aptly compared to the Senfitive 


. Plant; he ſhudders at a tale of diſtreſs, but rejoices 
exceedingly at 2 recital of happineſs: he is a barome- 


ter, as changeable as the weather; he muſt conſe- 


quently appear an abſurd, if not a mad man, to perſons 
totally unacquainted with his character. An abſurd 


man he really is, (in the common acceptation of the 


word) but his abſurdities do no material hurt, whilſt 


dis virtues ſhine conſpicuous, — Decipimur ſpecie 


recti, is his motto; but give him time to reflect, and 


be will recover from his error. 


Paret cum paribus, ſay the ancients. The Man of 
FEELING will ſeek, and at length obtain the Woman of | 
Feeling. Ye Men of Feeling read this; ye _ can 
9 Sn. 


—— — 


LAFATA MORGANA. 
HERE is a deſcription of a beautiful phenomenon 


ſeen only at Reggio, in Italy, and there but ſeldom. 
I is called by the natives La Fata Morgana *), from 
the idea of its being the production of fairies and ma- 
gicians, The following account is given by an Engliſh 
Traveller, an eye-witneſs, who ſays for twenty years 

J When the Fata Morgana appears... the inhabitants run about 


N 


the. itreets calling out all their neighbours to ſee it, and ta 


| reap the benefit which they imagine is to ariſe from ſo beau- 


! Wal end inguiſhes — 
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he had thought it a mere fable; for to produce it, 


many circumſtances muſt concur, nor is it known to 
have been ſeen in ay other ſituation. | 


«Jn Auguſt 1778 „ ſays the Relater, as 1 Good It 
wy. window, I was ſurpriſed with a moſt wonderful 
and delectable viſion, The Sea that waſbes the Sicilian 
ſhore, ſwelled up:, "and became for ten miles in length 
like a chain of dark, mountains, while the waters near 
our Calabrian coaſt gre w quite ſmooth, and in an inſtant 
appeared as one clear poliſhed mirrour, reclining againſt 
the aforeſaid ridge. On this glaſs was depicted, in 

Chiara: Scuro, 3 ſcring of ſeveral thouſand pilaſters, ll 
equal in altitude, diſtance, and degree of light and 


ſhade. Ina moment they loſt half their height, and . 
bem into arcades , like Roman acqueduAts. A long 


cornice was .next formed on the tops; and above it 


. xoſe caſtles innumerable » all- perfectly alike, Theſe 


ſoon ſplit into towers, which were ſhortly after loſt in 


 eglopander. chen windows, and at laſt ended in pines, 


eypreſſes, aud ther trees, even and fiwilar.“ : 


'To produce | this pleafing deſcription, 25 I ſaid be- 
Ger many circumſtances concur. The ſpectator muſt 


ſtand with his Bick to the eaſt, on ſome eleyated place 


behind the city, that he may command a view of the 
white bay; beyond which the monntains of Meſſina 
riſe like a wall, and darken. the back ground of the 
picture. The wiad muſt be huſhed, the ſurface g. ite 
ſmoothed, the tide at its height, and the waters preſſed 


by eutrentii to 2 great elevation in the middle of the 
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channel. ' All theſe events coinciding , as ſoon 28 the 
ſun ſurmounts the eaſtern hills behind Reggio, and riſes 
high enough to form an angle of forty-five degrees, 
on the water before the city , every object exiſting or 
moving at Reggio, will be repeated a thouſand times 
upon this marine looking glaſs, which, by its tremulous 
motion, is as it were cut into facits: Each image will 


paſs off rapidly in ſucceſſion as the day advances, and 


the ſtream carries down the wave on which 3 it t ap 
peared. | yy . 
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lots than forty years ago, an Engliſh -hilol 
fopher , » Whoſe works have fince been read and ad- 
mired by all Europe refided at a little town in France: 
Some diſappointments in his native country had firſt 
driven him abroad, and he was afterwards induced'to 
remain there, from having found in fhis retreat where 
the connections even of nation and language were 
| avoided, 2 perfect ſecluſion and retirement, highly 
favourable to the developement of, abſtrat ſubjefts, 
in which he excelled all the writers of his time. 4 


perhaps „in the ſtructure of ſuch a mind 28 Mr, 


OR the finer and more delicate , ſenſibilities ate 


ſeldom known to have place, or, if originally implant- 
ed there, are in a great meaſure extingniſned by the 


-exertivns of intenſe *. and * 
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Hence the idea of philoſophy and unfeelingneſs being 
united has become proverbial ,- and, in common 
language, the former word is often uſed to expreſs the 
latter. — Our philoſopher has been cenſured by ſome 
as deficient in warmth and feeling; but the mildneſs 
of his manners has been allowed by all; and it is cer- 
tain, that; if he was not eaſily melted into compaſſion, 
it was, at leaſt, * diffeult to awaken his bene 
volence. C6 


; One morning, while he fat buſied i in thoſe ſpecy= 
8 which afterwards aſtoniſhed the world, an old 
female domeſtic ; who, ſerved him for 2 houſe - keeper, 


drought him word that an elderly gentleman and his 


daughter had arrived in the village the preceding 
evening, on their way to ſome diſtant eountry, and 
that the father had been ſuddenly ſeized in the night 
with 2 dangerous diforder, which the people of the 
inn where they lodged feared would prove mortal: Thar 
ſhe had been ſent for, as having ſome knowledge of 
medicine; the village-ſurgeon being then abſent, and 
that it was truly piteous to ſee the good old man, who 
ſeemed not ſo much afſſicted by his own diſtreſs, as 
by that which it cauſed to his daughter. Her maſter 
laid aſide the volume in his hand, and broke off the 
chain of ideas it had inſpired. His night - gown was & 
exchanged for 2 coat, and he followed his N 
to the fick man's NN x 


eit was the beſt i in the little inn where they lay. 
bur a paltry one norkwithſtanding Mr, — was oblig-. 
» HP ed 
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ed to ſtoop as he entered it. It was floored with 


earth, and above were the joiſts not plaiſtered, and 
hung with cobwebs. On a flock- bed, at one end, 


lay the old man he came to viſit; at the foot of ix ſat 
his daughter. She was dreſſed in a clean white bed 
gown; her dark locks hung looſely over it as ſhe bent. 
forward , watching the languid looks of her father. | 
Mr. —— and his houſe-keeper had ſtood ſome mo- 
ments in the room, without the young Lady's being 
ſenſible of their entering it — *Mademoiſelle!” ſaid 
che old woman at laſt, in a ſoft tone. She turned, 
and ſhewed one of the fineſt faces in the world It 
was touched, not ſpoiled with ſorrow; ind when ſhe 
perceived a ſtranger, whom the old woman now in- 
troduced to her, a bluſh ar firſt, and then the gentle 
ceremonial of native politeneſs, which the afflictien 
of the time tempered, but did not extinguiſh, eroſſed 
it for a moment, and changed its expreſſion, It was 
| ſweetneſs all, however, and our philoſopher felt it 
ſtrongly. It was not a time for words; he offered his 

ſervices in few ſineere ones. Monſieur lies miſerably 
ill here,” fa the Gouvernante ; if he could poſlibly 
de moved any where.” — ef he could poſſibly be 

moved to our houſe,” ſaid her maſter. — He had a 
| ſpare bed for a friend, and there was 2 tarret room 
unoccupied, next to the Gouyernante's. It was con- 
tri ved accordingly. The ſeruples of the ſtranger, who. 
could look ſeruples, though he could not ſpeak them, 


were overcome, and the baſhful reluance of his 


daughter gave way to her belief of its uſe to her father. 
| — 8 | The 
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The fick man was wrapt in blankets, and carried acroſs 


the ſtreet to the Engliſh Gentleman's. The old woman 
helped his daughter to nurſe him there. The Surgeon; 
who arrived ſoon after, preſcribed a little, and nature 
did much for him; in a week he was able to o thank his 
benefactor. 


«By that time his hoſt had learned the name and 
gharaRer of his gueſt, He was a Proteſtant Clergyman 
of Switzerland, called La Roche, a widower, who had 
lately buried his wife, after a long and lingering 
iuneſs, for which travelling had been preſcribed, and 
was now returning home, after an ineffectual and me- 


| hncholy journey, with his only child, the daughter 
we have mentioned. 


He was a deyout man, as became his profeſſion. 


| He poſſeſſed deyotion in all its warmth ; but with none 
of its aſperity; I mean that aſperity which men, called 


deyout, ſometimes indulge in. Mr. —— though he 


felt no devotion, never quarrelled with it in others. 


— His Gouvernante joined the old man and his 
daughter in the prayers and thanksgivings which they 


put up on his recovery; for ſhe, too, was a heretic, 


in the phraſe of the village. = The philoſopher walked 


out, with his long ſtaff and his dog, and left them 
do their prayers and thanksgivings, — my maſter,” 


ſaid the old woman, alas: he is not a chriſtian; but 


| | he is the beſt of unbelievers.” Not a chriſtian!” 
exclaimed Mademoiſelle La Roche, *yet he ſaved my 
father! Heaven bleſs him for it; I would he were 2 


C $ _ chriſtian” 
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chriſtian!” „There is a 1015 in dani knowiedge,: 
my child,” ſaid her father, which often blinds men 
to the ſublime truths of revelation ; hence oppoſers of 
chriftianity are found among man of virtuous lives, as 


well as among thoſe of diſſipated and licentious cha- 


rafters. Nay, ſometimes I have known the latter 
more eaſily converted to the true faith than the former, 
becauſe the fume of paſſion is more eafily diſſipated 
than the miſt of falſe theory and deluſive ſpeculation.” 
— But Mr. —” faid his daughter, alas! my 
father, he ſhall be a Chriſtian before he dies.” She 
was interrupted by the arrival of their landlord — He 
took her hand with an air of kindneſs — the drew it 


away from him in ſilence, threw down her eyes to the 


ground, and left the room. I have been thanking 
| God,” ſaid the good La Roche, for my recovery.” — 

| Thar is right,” replied his landlord. — ©] would not 
with,” continued the old man heſitatingly, eto think 
otherwiſe; did I not look up with gratitude to that 


Being, I ſhould barely be ſatisfied with my recovery, 
as 2 continuation of life, which, it may be, is not a 


real good; — Alas! I may live to with I had died, 
that you had left me to die, Sir, inſtead of kindly re- 
 lieving me (he claſp'd Mr. —— s hand); — but when 
Lock on this renovated being as the gift of the Al- 


mighty, I feel a far different ſentiment — my heart 


_ dilares with gratitude and love to him; it is prepared 


for his well doing, not as a duty, but as a pleaſure, | 


and regards every breach of it, not with diſapproba- 


den, dur with horror.” — «You ſay right, my det 
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Sir,” replied the philoſopher: but you are not yet re- 


eſtabliſhed enough to talk much you muſt take care of 
your health, and neither ſtudy nor preach for ſome 
time. I have been thinking over a ſcheme that ſtruck | 


me to- day, when you mentioned your intended de- 


parture. I was in Switzerland; I have a great mind 


to accompany your daughter and you into that eountry 


I will help to take care of you by the road; for, as 


I was your firſt phyfician, I hold myſelf reſponſible. 


for the cure.” La Roche's eyes gliſtened at the pro- 
poſal; his daughter was called in and told of it. She 
was equally pleaſed with her father; 3 for they really 


loved their landlord — not perhaps the leſs for his in- 


fidelity; at leaft that circumſtance mixed a ſort of pity 


with their regard for him; their ſouls were not of a 
mould for harſher feelings; hatred ' never dwelt. in 
them.“ SE (To be concluded 2) 


Lette? from the Rev. Mr. dnn, who 
conformed to the eſtabliſhed Church, 
and renounced the errors of Popery, 
to a F riend in the Connery; 
t Dear Sir, 7 
«Phe 17th day of the preſent month formed an 


2ra in my life; it gave me to the eſtabliſhed Church. 
I went though the uſual ceremonies in the bands of the 


Rev. Doctor Haſtings, Archdeacon of Dubſtn, a gentle- 
man of diſtinguiſhed worth and integrity, and to whom 


| I an 1 indebted for every mark of politeneſs 
_ 0 4 and 
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and attention. I can ſay the ſame indeed of ſome othes 
Dignitaries ofthe church, to whom L had the honour 
of being introduced. - 


* 


«On Sunday next I am to 3 at It. Peter's, 'md 
for the firſt time in a Proteſtant place of worſhip. But 
though I have changed the ſphere of my exertions, 

| they ſhall till be invariably directed to the ſame object. i 

to improve the human heart, to enlarge and enlighten 
the underſtandings of men, baniſh religious prejudice, 
and diffuſe through ſociety the great bleſſings of peace, 

order, and mutual affection. Such I conceive to be the 
r duty of every Chriſtian teacher, . 


UT can ſafely ſay, that in the ſtep 1 have taken, 1 
have abandoned no particular ſyſtem; my diſapproba- 


tion of many of thoſe tenets I had once ſubſcribed to, 


is long known to you, Sir, and to the reſt of my 
friends — any, I believe the public in the town of 
Galway, at leaſt the diſcerning and intelligent part of 
them, are well aſſured (in conſequence of thoſe clear 
and unequiyocal declarations I have repeatedly made 


from the pulpit) that a blind credulity was never : * 
minent feature of my ereed. 


Alf 1 have paſſed to the church eſtabliſhment, [ 
have only paſſed into a fituation in which I can better 
zecompliſh a defire, which has ever been the next and 
deꝛnreſt to u heart, that of rendering more ſervice to 
the community, and inculcating the pure morality of | 
the Goſpel with greater | * and n. Upon the 
cleareſt 
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cleareſt and moſt deliberate reflection, I enviſage Chri- 
ſtianity in a'great meaſure as a practical inſtitution; of 
religion, defigned to regulate the diſpoſitions and im- 
prove the characters of men. The various ſyſtems, 


which ignorance, craft, or policy gave birth to, have 


deluged the world with more evil than the ſword of 
ambition, or all the vicious propenſities of human 
nature. But the day of emancipation from the fetters 


of myſticiſm, bigotry, and religious eredulity, is rapidly 


advancing; I look forward with rapture to a period ſo 
truly important to the intereſts of mankind, and if the 
pleaſure which ſuch a proſpe& affords me, is checked 
by any painful ſenſation, it is the deep humiliation I 


| feel, from having hitherto been but a feeble and con- 
ned inſtrument in the promotion of a great and glo- 


rious work. Let the enthuſiaſt, who is. blindly atta« 


ched to forms, and whoſe mind is narrowed by idle 


ſpeculations, ſay what he wil, ſure I am, that the indi- 
vidual, who devotes his life to the moral culture, the 
improvement and happineſs of his fellow citizens, (in 
whatever circle he acts, or temple he raiſes his voice) 
muſt claim of their hands the fulleſt gratitude. To this 


| aſſertion every rational, liberal, and enlightened mem 


ber of the community mpſt ſubſeribe. 


101 doubt not I ſhall experience on the ſent oe- 
eaſion, a conſiderable ſhare of obloquy and miſrepre- 
ſentation; bur I ſhould deem myſelf unworthy indeed, 
of ſtanding forth in a ſituation of public utility, if [ 


did not on my entrance, prepare my mind for ſuch an 
C 3 event. 
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event. An unmanly reſpect to the prejudices of the. 
vulgar - and ignorant, are conſiderations -T. have long 
' ſoared above; they cannot — they ſhall not controul 
the operations of 2 ſoul like mine. While acting in 
conformity to the dictates of my head and heatt, 1 
neither bread the malice of party, or the tooth of the * 
bigot. I am ambitious only of ſtanding well with the 
truly virtuous and liberal part of mankind : while the 
general tenor of my life, and efforts in the public ſer- 
vice, meet with their countenance and ſupport, I 
enjoy the leading reward I hope. for here beneath : a 
ſteady and unwearied perſeverance, will entitle me to 
one of a ſuperior nature, and in a better place. This 
is not the language of hypocriſy — it is the honeſt 
_ effuſion of a breaſt, that has ever been ſuperior to 
diſguiſe and diſſimulation. It will undoubtedly be faid 
by many, that I was ſwayed by the view of temporal 


advantage and ' ſenſual gratification; to this unuſual | 


reproach I make this plain and candid anſwer. I never 
did ſet up for a Stoick, nor do I pretend to a greater 
ſhare of ſelf denial thaw the generality of men. If 1 
differ from them in any degree of merit, it is only per- 
haps in a more than eommon deſire of becoming uſeful 
in ſociety, and devoting myſelf to the general intereſt. 
This is no acquired virtue — it is the bent of my na- 
ture — it is genial; 1 therefore freely acknowledge, 
that I ſhould not took upon myſelf a man, were 1 
inſenſible to the pleaſure ariſing from an unbluſhing 
and well earned fame, were el inſenſible to the comforts 


which 
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which flow from competence and independence, or 
that I did not value the freedom of poſſeſſing thoſe 
indiſputable and unalienable rights of nature, which ſhe 
has deepy grafted on the human conſtitution, and. 
which no divipe law ever intended, or inferior autho- 
gity can arrogate the power to eounteract. 


el have ſome habits of i intimacy , Sir, with 4 

racters truly enlarged and reſpeRable, both in the town 
of Galway, and the adjacent eounties; and it is no 
ſmall eonſolation to me at this moment, to flatter myſelf 
that I ſhall not loſe one inch of ground in the eſtem 
of any individual who knows me well, or has honou- 
red me with his friendſhip. As Galway is the place of 
my birth, and the ſphere of my natural connections, 
my heart points forcibly thither, and feels the, moſt 
animated wiſhes for its happineſs, proſperity, and 
welfare. Though probably it will never again be the 
place of my reſidence, yet I ſhall always recolle& with 
the trueſt gratitude, the very flattering diſtinction I 
have been favoured with, and every ſtep it may hereaf- 
ter make in opulence, commerce, or intellectual refine- 
ment, will produce feelings in my breaſt, which T 
would bluſh to avow that any force of language, or 
ſtrength of colouring could expreſs. I do however 
_ propoſe, before the expiration of the preſent ſummer, 
paying my friends there a ſhort viſit, and taking oc- | 
eaſion to aſſure the publick, in a place where they have 
more room than in a ſmall chapel, that a change of 


ſyſtem has not . me w the milder affeQions, of 


the 


— 
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the ſoul; and that I have not forgot to plead in behalf 
of the unfortunate. 


A have the honour to ſubſcribe myſelf, : 
Dear Sir, 
«Your ſincere friend and humble ſervant, 
WALTER BLAKE KIRWAN.” 
Dublin, June 19, 1787. 


— — 


A Deſcription of the circumciſed Euro- 


peans, and the confinement of the 


King of Myſore, by Tippoo Sultan. 


| (Extrafied from the Memoirs of the late War in Afi.) | 
PE contemplation of what happened t to our of- 


7 ficers and men under confinement with the Barbarians, 


is not only affecting, bat in ſome meaſure inſtructive. 
As natural convulſions diſcover the hidden ſtrata of the 


earth and ocean, ſo violent fituxtions tear up and 
| diſplay the paſſions and powers of the human ſoul, 


4 The ſenſibility of our captive countrymen was power- 
Fully excited, and the energy of their minds called 


Forth in ingenious countrivances to beguile the langour 


of inoccupation, to ſupply conveniencies and comforts, 
| and, on ſome occaſions, to elude a ſudden maſlacre. 
The ſtrength of their ſympathy with one another; the 


relief they found, under ſtrong agitation, in pouring 
forth, or in adopting ſtrains of affecting, though 


bw * chat ſudden impatience, under con- 
n 


. 
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finement, and vehement deſire of liberty which ſeized. 
on the minds of all the priſoners on the certain and 
near proſpedt of a releaſe ; the exeitement of their joy 
| incapable of compoſure, and carried to painful exceſs; 


their extreme anxiety to make ſome recompenſe to ſuch - 


of the poor natives as had treated them with kindneſs: 


under their confinement: Theſe are no unintereſting 
ſubjects of obſervation, nor the leſs. pleaſing that they. 


exhibit human nature in an amiable light. But that, 
which, to the attentive ſpeQator, of human 8 


will, perhaps, appear the moſt intereſting, amidſt. 


various ſubjeQs, of obſervation is, the longing of the 


circumciſed Europeans and ſlave- boys, though in tge 


enjoyment of uneonſtrained exerciſes and air, and all. 


the neceſſaries of life, to join their countrymen in irons, . 


and to be expoſed to poiſon and open aſſaſſination. 


The Head Derogah of the ſlaves, who paid 2 daily: 


viſit to the Beeladir, was conſtantly attended by nine 


ol the European-ſlaye-boys who had been eireumeiſed: 
Each of whom, according to the cuſtom of bondmen 
among the Jews of old, had a filyer pearl in his right 


ear, this being a-badge of ſlavery amongſt the Maho- 
medans. They appeared this evening on the terrace 
of Tippoo Saib's houſe, attended by his ſlave - boys. 


On his perceiving. us in the yard of our priſon, he 


called them to the parapet, and pointed to us. They ö 


were ſo much affected that they burſt into tears, and 


- retired. The Derrogah again brought them, and ſpoke 


to them in a very ſerious manner; we were not near 


| enough to N the converſition. It was che horror 
. P | | 


= 
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that the boys felt at the thought of being ſor ever 


ſhut out from the ſociety of their conntrymen, and the 
hope of returning to their country, that wrung their 


ſouls with tender anguiſh. The pain they felt was | 


nierely of this ſocial kind, for, as far as we conld judge i 
from appearances, or from concurring” reports, they 
were not ſubjected to any ſpecies of toil or drudgery, 


or to in uſage of any ſort. They were, on the con- 


trary , well clothed and fed, and ſupplied with every 
accommodation that was either neceffary or convenient.” 
They were ſent to ſchool to be inſtructed in the Per- 
ſian language, in arithmetick and algebra; and, in ge- 
veral, they were trained up in all the Knowledge and 
accompliſhments of the country: being intended 28 


the houſehold of tle Sultan » and to be about his per- 


ſon. The officers, to whoſe care they were entruſted” 


by the Monarchy had orders to treat them kindly, and 


to tell them, that, being weaned from their attachment 


to the countries beyond the great dcean, and initiated 


in the religion of the holy Prophet, they would be- 
come the ſons of the Sultan, who would not fail to 
eheriſh, to beſtow his confidence,” and promote en 
in his ſervice according to their merit. 


Nar were theſe fair promiſes and expteſitons of 


OE Moen on the part of the Sultan, altogether inſin- 


| eere and affected. In India, where the human charse- 
ter poſſeſſes great ſenſibility of temper, ideas of adoption | 
- are quite familiar among the people: and the young 
ones that are adopted, dependent on the bounty, and 
obedient to the nod of the adopting parents, are em- 


9 
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braced with all that nffection which is uſually ſhe wn to 
real children” It was in this ſpirit that Nebuchadnez- 
Zar, King of Babylon, having redueed Judza and car- 
ried the people erptive into his own dominions, *Spoke 
unto Aſphenaz the maſter of his eunuchs, that he ould 
bring certain of the children of Iſrael and of the Kings 
ſesd, and of the Prinees children in whom was no ble- 
miſh, but well Ifavoured, and ſkilful in wiſdom, and 
ennning in knowledge, and {underſtanding ſcience, and 
mich as had ability in them to ſtand in the King's pa- 
lace, and whom they might teach the learning and the 
tongue of the Chaldeans. And the King appointed 
them a daily proviſion of the King's meat, and of the 
wine which he drank: ſo nauriſhing them three Years, 
this at the end thereof they might ſtand before the 
King. — Among theſe were of the children of Judah, 
Daniel, Hananiah, Miſhaet, and Azariah; unte whom 
the Prince of the eunuchs gave names; for he gave 
unto Daniel the name of Belteſhazzar, and to Hananiah, 
of Shadrach; and to Miſhael, of-Methoch, and do Aza- 
| riah, of Abed-nego ). 8 3 5 1 


vu As. a reſemblance may thus de traced between the 
ſitnation of the ſons of Judah under 'Nebuchadnezzar, 
and thoſe of Great Britain under the Indian Monarch, 
ſo alfo, we diſeern an affinity between the feelings and 


emotions to which choſe ſituations unfortunately gave 


inh. — The tears and other figns of melancholy, 

hich were manifeſted to our view by the European 

ann. midſt of eaſe and plenty in the palace 

912 | of , 
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of a King! recalled to our thoughts how natural it 
was for the captive Jews of old, „To hang their harps 
on the willows, to fit down by the rivers of er en 
and to weep when they remembered Zion * 

| Sept. 26. Saw ſome of the European ſlave 3 
Tippoe Saib's houſe: they paid us the complimemti f 
the ſalam, made many melancholy fignals with their 
hands, ſhed a flood of tears, and retiree. i. 
27. The annual Gentoo feaſt commenced this even- 
ing, which was continued, according to euſtom, för 
nine days. The King: of Myſore made his appearance 
zin front of his palace, about ſeyen oclock,” i 
Tunis young Prince, in whoſe name the family of 
Hyder Ally, who aſſume only the title of Regent, 
carry on the adminiſtration of government, is allowed, . 
For'himſelf and his family, an annual penſion of one 
lack of rupees. He is treated with all thoſe marks öf 
homage that are paid to crowned hends. In his nine 
-proclymation is made of war and of peace, and the tro- 
phies of victory are laid at his feet. Like Kings, too, 
he has his guards: but theſe are appointed and com- 
manded dy the uſurper of this throne, whoſe authority 
and ſafety depend upon the prince's confinement, | vet 
ſuch is the reverence-that is paid by the people of My- 
ſore to the blood of their ancient Kings, and ſo formi- 
dable are they rendered even in their preſent ſtate of 
ſubjection to the moſt vigorous character, as well 28 
powerfull Prince in the peninſula of Hindoſtan, by their 
numbers, and the extent of their citjes, eſpecially-of 


Serig- - 
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Seringapatam, the capital, which would favilitate their 


intereourſe and co-operation, if any common principle 


or catiſe ſhould ſpread the flames of diſcontent and in- 


ſurrection, that it is thought expedient by the preſent 


government, not to cut off the Hereditary Prince of 
Myſore, according to the uſal policy of deſpots, but to 
adorn him with the pageantry of a crown, to furniſh 
him with all that is neceſſaty to a life of ſenſual pleaſurez 
to immerſe him in voluptuousneſs, to unnerve his mind, 


| and at ſtated times to preſent him, a royal Puppet co : 


the view and acclamations of his people, 


| The ſpacieus palace in which the young King of 
Myftore reſides, ſtands in a large ſquare, in the very ] 
centre of Seringapatam, in an angle of which our priſon - 
was alſo ſituated. Hence we had an opportunity of en 


Joying the fight of this annual feſtival, in which we 
were indulged during the whole time that it laſted, 
The Prince, who 1 is quite black, but extremely comely; 


appeared, 25 already mentioned, in a royal yeranda, or 
open gallery, in front of his palace. The curtains with 
which the gallery was drawn up, difcoyered the King 
ſeated on a throne, with tunjerous àttendants on each 
hand; ſome of whom fanned him, others ſcattered pers 


fumes on his long black hair, and on his cloaths, and 
others preſented his Hooker, repleniſhed from time to 
time with betel; and other narcotics. + The veranda 


was decorated with the fineſt hangings, and reſplendent 


Vith precious ſtones, amorig which a diamond of im- 


menſe fize and value, hone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre. 


. On a ſtage extended in the open ſquare, along the front | 
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of the palace, muſicians, balladieres, and a ſpecies of 
gladiators, entertained the King with his train in the 


gallery, and the multitude that filled the ſquare, with 
wuſick, dancing, tumbling, wreſtling, mock-engage- 
ments, and other pantomimical diverſions. The ladies 


of his Majeſty's haram, as well as the European priſo- 


ners, were, on this occaſion, indulged with greater 


freedom than uſual, being allowed to enjoy the ſpectaele, 


through lettice windows, as well as the other ſubje&s , 
of Myſore. They were not black, but fair, and ex- 
ceedingly handſome. Their number ſeemed to be from 


forty to fifty. The girls of Hyder's Seraglio, who were 


maintained by Tippoo, in their uſual refidence, after 


dis death, amounted to the number of five hundred. 


The King having ſat motionleſs in great ſtate for 
ſeveral hours, roſe up, when he was about to. retire, 
and advancing to the edge of the gallery, ſhowed him- 


ſelf to the people, who honoured him with marks of 


the moſt profound and even ſuperſtitious veneration. 
The curtains then dropt, and his Majeſty retired to the 

inner parts of the palace. It is only on occafion of this 
anniverſary that'the King of Myſore is viſible to his 


- nominal ſudjects. 


25 Traits of the Life of the 1 ATHENIAN | 


STUART, - 


"Js STUART, Eſa. , Was the ſon of a mari- 
ner of an inferior ſtation, at whoſe death his wife and 
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four chidreh, of whom Mr. Stuart was the eldeſt, were 


totally unprovided for: he exhibired, at 2 very early 


period of life, the ſeeds of a ſtrong i imagination, bril- 


liant talents, and a general thirſt of knowledge: drawing 
and painting wete his earlieſt” occupations; and theſe - 


he purſued- with ſuch unabated perſeverance and in- 


duſtry, that, while yet 2 boy, he contributed very 
eſſentially to the ſupport'of his widowed mother and 


her little family, by deſigning and painting fans for the 


late Goupee of the Strand. 


Some time afier, he placed one e of his fiſters under 
the care of this perſon. as his ſh op- woman, and for 


* 


many years continued to purſue the lame mode of 


maintaining the reſt of his family. 17 7 


Notwithſtanding the extreme preſſure of ſuch a 
charge, and notwithſtandivg the many indueements 


which conſtantly attract a young man of lively genius 


and extenſive talents, he employed the greateſt part of 


his time in thoſe ſtudies which tended to the perfecting 
himſelf in the art he loved. He attained a vety accu- 


rate knowledge of anatomy; he became a correct drafts- | 
man, and rendered himſelf a maſter of geometry and 
all the branches of the mathematics, ſo neceſſary to 


form the mind of a good painter: and it is no leſs ex- 


traordinary than true, that neceſſity and application 


were his only inſtructors; he has often confeſſed that 
he was firſt led into the obligation of ſtudying the Latin 
language, by the deſire of underſtanding what was writ- 


ren under prints publiſhed aſter pictures of the ancient 
maſters. | | 


3 As 
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As his years increaſed, ſo his information accompa- 


nied their progreſs; he acquired a great proficiency i in 
the Greek language, and his unparalleled ſtrength of 

mind carried him into the familiar aſſociation with moſt 
of the ſciences, and chiefly that of architecture. 


His ſtature was of the middle ſize, but athletic; of 
tobuſt conſtitution, and a natural courage invincible by 


terror; and à bold perſeverance, unſhaken by the moſt 
poignant difficulties. 


The following fact may ſerve as 2 woe: of his 
_ Fortitude: | | 


A man had grown to an inconvenient ſize upon the 
front of his forehead; one day being in converſation 
with a ſurgeon, whoſe name I much regret the having 

forgotten, he-aſked how it could be removed. The 
ſurgeon acquainted him with the length of the proceſs; 
to which Mr. Stuart obje&ed on account of its inter- 
ruption of his purſuits, and aſked if he could not cut it 
out, and then it would be only neceſſary to heal the 
part; the ſurgeon replied in the affirmative, but men- 
tioned the very excruciating pain and danger of ſuch 
an operation; upon which Mr. Stuart, after a minute's 
reflection, threw himſelf back in his chair, and ſaid, 


- «PH fir ſtill, do it now.“ — The operation was per- 
Formed with ſucceſs, 


Witch ſuch qualifications, tho' yet veſt fn penuty, 
he conceived. the deſign of ſeeing Rome and Athens; 
but the ties of filial and fraternal affection made him 


protract the j Journey till he could enſure a certain pro- 
bY viſion. 
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viſion for his mother, and; his brother and ſecond 


fiſter. 


His mother died: be bad 1080 after the ol fore 
tune to Place his brother and fiſter in a ſituatioh likely 


to produce them 2. comforuble ſupport ; and then, with 
2 very ſeanty pittanee in his pocket, he ſet out on foot 


upon his expedition to Rome; and thus he performed 


the greateſt part of his journey; travelling thro' Hol- 


land, France, dc. and ſtopping thro” neceſſity at Paris, 
and ſeyeral other places in his ways where by his in- 
genuity as an artift he procured foine moderate ſupplies 


towards proſecuting the reſt of his journey. 


When he arrived at Remer he made himſelf known 
to the late Mr. Dawkins and Sir Jacob, Bouyerie, whoſe 
_ admiration of his great qualities and wonderful perſe- 


verance fecured to him their patronage ; ; and it was 


under their auſpices that he went on'to Athens, where 
he remained ſeveral years. — During his refidence 


here, he became a maſter of architeure and fortifica- 
tion, and having no limits to which his mind could 


be reſtricted, he engaged in the army of the Queen of 


Hungary, where he feryed a * voluntarily as 
chief engineer. 5 


On his return to Achens, he applied bimſelf more 


cloſely to make drawings, and take the exact meaſure- 
ments of the Athenian architecture, which he after- 
| wards publiſhed on his return to England, after four- 


teen years abſence; and which work, from its elaſſieal 


accuracy, will ever remain as an honour to this nation, 


D 3 ; and 


— 


— 


and 28 2 laſting monument of his ſkill, — This work, 
and the long walk the author took in order to find ma- 
terials to compoſe it, have united themſelves as the 
two moſt honourable lines of deſcent from hence he 
derived the title of Atgnian STvant, k Aceorded to 
him by all the learned in this country. 

1 


Upon his arrival in England he was received into 
the late Mr. Dawkins's family, aud among, the many 
patrons which the report of his extraordinary. qualifiea- 
tions acquired him, the late Lord Anſon led him for- 

ward to the reward moſt Judiciouſly calculated to ſuit 
his talents and purſuits; 3 it was by his Lordſhip's ap- 
pointment that Mr. Stuart became Surveyor of Green- 
wich Hoſpital, which he ooh till the nn 6 of bis _ 
5 with univerſal approbation. ' 9 1 


„ 22 
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He conſtäntiy received the notice and eſteem of 


Lord Rockingham, and moſt of the medley and gentry 
of taſte and power. | 


Beſides his appointment at Quai Noſpital, all 
the additions, and rebuilding of that part which was 
deſtroyed hy che fire there, were conducted under his 
direction; he built ſeyergl other great houſes in Lon- 
don — Mr. Anſon's in St. James's Square, Mrs, Monta- 
gve's in Portman Square, &c. &e. 


| Whatever new project he ns in, he as 
with ſach avidity , that he ſeldom quitted it while 


there was any thing further to be learnt or underſtood 


1 4 = from it: thus he rendered himſelf ſkilful in the art # 


engravings likewiſe — e e and his enthuſiaſtie 
love 
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love for antique elegance, made him alſo an adept in 


all the remote reſearches of an antiquarian. But in the 
midſt of my diſplay of his talents, let me not omit to 
offer a juſt tribute to his memory as'a man. Thoſe who 


knew him intimately, and had opportunities of remark- 


ing the nobleneſs of his ſoul, will join in claiming for 
him the title of Citizen of the World; and if he could 


be charged with poſſeſſing any partiality, it was to merit 


in whomſoever he found it. 


| Raiſed by his own abilities and integrity from the 


_ utmoſt abyſs of penury to the moſt pleaſing condition 


of reſpectable affluence, without ſervility, without ehi- 


cane, without any ſtratagem, but by the bold efforts 


of unconquerable perſeverance, prudence, and an inde- 


pendent mind! Reader, can we refrain from his praiſe! 


But with ſuch a mind ſo occupied, and ſuch an ex- 


pedition in the younger part of his life, it is no im- 


peachment to his feelings, if they eſcaped ſo long the 


influence of the belle paſſion, We have now conducted 
him to his 72d year; a time when moſt men have fallen 
ſo long into their own ways, as to dread the thought 


of female interruption, and content themſelves with 


rallying the ſmiles of the world upon their ſullen celi- 
baey. Mr. Stuart on the contrary now found himſelf 


the maſter of a very comfortable income, which he 


longed to divide with a companion, to whom his long 


ſeries of events would be amuſing, and whoſe ſmiles 


would add comfort to his latter days, of which he | 
Aways . but did not feel che proach. 


do: About 
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About the year 1781, being on à viſit at Siting- 
bourne in Kent, be became acquainted with a young 
lay there about twenty years of age, whoſe perfonal 
ualifications were the univerfal admiration of every 
one who had ever felt the happineſs of ſeeing her. 
The old Athenian having always ftudied the fine arts, 
was a ſenſible judge and diſcriminator of the juſt line 
of beauty — Though the experience of years had en- 
| creaſed his knowledge, yet it had not impaired the 
vigor of his robuſt conſtitytion — Diſparity of age Wag 
no obſtacle with the lady; and Mr. Stuart, at the age 
of ſeventy-two,, felt and returned all the happineſs of 
an zccepted lover, The parties were ſoon after married, 
and the lady and her father and mother accompanied 
lr. Stuart ta his houſe in Leiceſter Fields, where the 
parents found a welcome beyond their utmoſt hopes. 
The fruits of this mariage are four children. Mr. Stuart 
died poſſeſſed of a confiderable fortune, amafled, as we 
1 have ſeen, by upright aſſiduity alone, and has left an 
example to his Gay and the world to be for ever 
Fo revered, 
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5 Pericles. 

5 3 Long very much to enter into a ice 

with a Greek Hochs preſent times, and Minas informs 

me at one of us is ſych, : 
M dern 
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AItodern Greek. Minos ſays very right, I myſelf 


was the moſt devoted ſlave of the moſt Sublime Port. 
P. What do I hear? the word Nave; ean 2 Greek 
ever be a ſlave. & 
G. Can a Greek be a ſlave! N can he ever be 
a free man? : 


Ruſſian. He is quite in the right; - Greek and ave 
are now fynonimons terms. 


P. Oh Heavens! how much am 1 aide for my 


unfortunate countrymen — 


G. You are quite wrong, I was TRY well pleaſed 
with my condition, I cultivated the ſmall ſpot cf 


ground with which the Bacha of Romelia generouſly | 
entruſted me — I paid his Highneſs tribute. 


P. Tribute! — What a term in the mouth of a 


Greek ? But tell me wherein enn this humbling 


I proof of ſlavery? 
.G. In rendering him a portion of the fruits of my 
labour, my eldeſt ſon, and all my daughters if beautiful. 


P. What a poltroon! — what, give dp your own | 
children to Nayery yourſelf? Did the cotemporaries of 
| Miltiades, Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, &c. do. ſo? 


G. Theſe are names which I never heard of before; 


the great men which I knew where, Boſtangis, Capigi 


5 Bachis , and Bachas called Bachas of three tails, E 


governors of the eanuchs. 


F. to R. Wich what abſurd and barbarous denomi- 
nations his this fellow the. aſſurance ro ſtun my ears! 


Ds. 1 


* 


58 5 Dialogue between Pericles, 


Certainly. I am talking to ſome dull Beotian, or to 
ſome illiterate Spartan! (to the Greek) undoubtedly you 
muſt be better acquainted with the name of Pericles. 

G. Pericles — no — however [I believe that one 

of our moſt famous Caloyers bears that name. 


Fo What is a Caloyer ; it ſhould, methinks, be 
one of the firſt rank in your country. 


6. A Caloyer is nothing to the ſtate, and the ſtate 
is nothing to him. 


P. What has he itchieved then to render himſelf 
ſo ſamous? Has he fought and conquerred for his 
country as I did? Has he adorned it with monuments, 
conſecrated to the Gods, to the fine arts, to the public 
utility, and even to the very amuſements of his fellow 
eitizens; has he encouraged great talents , protected 
and enriched artiſts and authors 8 and rewarded thoſe 


Cs that excelled? 


6. No, the Caloyer I ſpeak of caunot ſo much as 
read, lives in nothing but a poor cottage, tills his 
land himſelf, ſeourges himſelf every day, feeds on 
roots only, and makes a perpetual offering to Heaven, 
of his flagellations, toils, abſtinence » and ignorance, 


P. And this man is more renowned — you 
than I am! 

G. Aſſuredly, for all the Greeks reverence him, 

and none of them know any thing at all about you. 


P. O deſtiny! but ſure I am revered at leaſt in | 


Athens, in that city into which I mn magnifice 
_ anda taſte ſor —_— 


. 


[ 
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8 I know nothing at all about that; for my. part 
I inhabit Setina, a paltry borough enough, which they 
ſay was leſs formerly, and will be leſs till. 


P. What! the ilutrious and opulent eity of 
Athens, can that be as little known to von as The- 
miſtocles and Pericles; you muſt have been buried all 
your life in ſome remote corner of Greece. 


R. Not at all, he lives in Athens itſelf. 


- P. In Athens! and does not know me, nor ſo 
much as the name of that renowned eity. 


| R. A great many others may miſtake it 28 well as 
he; Athens, formerly ſo ſuperb a city, is at preſent | 
nothing but the ſeurvy borough of Setina. " 


P. Ha! what do you ſay ? 


Ke. Such is the conſequence of the ravages of time 
and barbarians over - running 2 ſtate Rill more de- 
ſtructive than time itſelf. 

9 OO remember that Alexander's ſueceſſors l 
Greece, but did not Rome reſtore her to freedom; 
the dread of hearing that ſhe had again loſt it prevent- 
ed me from ever making any enquiries about i it ſince. 


KR. If you had you would have found that the 
changed her governors ſeveral times. She ſeemed 
however for ſome time to divide the empire of the 
world with the Romans, an empire which neither of 
the two powers knew how to preſerve; but you would 
have ſeen Greece itſelf alone by turns in ſubjeRion to 
the French, the Venetians , and the Turks. 
. 


— 
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P. 1 never knew any ſuch bardarous nations us the 
three you Hention. » 8 


| R. For my part 1 plainly ſcent the ancient Greek 


in your eonverſition. All forei gners were at chat 


time barbarians in your eſteem: you did not even ex- 
cept the Egyptians themſelves, 'to whom your country 


were indebted for the firſt buddings of their know- | 


ledge. I allow that the Turks formerly knew little 
more than the art of conqueſt, and at preſent not 
much more than that of preſerving their conqueſt, but 
the Venetians, and more eſpecially the French, have 


| P.-You have drawn a fine portrait dd; kat I 
imagine you have heightened the colouring a little, in 
the deſeription, were not you A native of France? | 


K. It richly deſerves i it. 1 myſelf am 2 Ruſs... 


P. A Rufflan! Why an the nations in the world 
ſure have changed their names, fince I have been here 
uin Elyfium.” I muſt acknowledge to you that I never 
heard any ſuch people mentioned as the Ruſfians in 


my whole life; however your inforthation makes me 


Judge your vation to be of great antiquity. Was that 


originally a ſlip from the Egyptian ſtock which you 


extolled ſo wuch a little while ago? 


KR. Noe — I am only 80 with thoſe people 


from hiſtory: as to our nation it ſprang up * the 
9 85 * and  Sarmatians, FM 


P. Well! 


_ equalled you Greeks in more than one ſpecies of of tel. | 
Bgenee, and ſurpaſſed you in fame arhers, WY Me 


- © <> 
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* Well! and is it poſuble chat 4 deſcendant hom 


the Seythians and Sarmatians ould be better acquaint= = 


ed with the ancient. ſtate of Greece, than a modern 
* himſell E: 


R. It is not above fourty years ago ance we were 
totally __— that any ſuch people exiſted, as Greeks, 


Scythians, dr even Sarmatians, from whem we derive 


our origin; but one of our Sovereigns, whom nature 
had formed a genius, planned a ſcheme to bring igno- 


rance into diſgrace throughout his vaſt dominions; im- 


mediately the arts and ſciences, univerſities, and 
public exhibitions, ſhone forth with united ſplendor, 


we became cohverſant with the hiſtories of all other 


nations, and our own became worthy of their Eager 
reſearches. 


F. R certain nothing more chan inclination in: ry 
Deine is wanting to effect all theſe meramorphoſes; 


but I waſted a great deal of time, and ſtrove to im- 8 


mortalize my name, and yet you find the modern 


FOES do not ſo much n countryman L : 


R. To make 700 amends for the nn 


your. fame is extended to my. eountry. which you de ver 
once expected. | 


F. I acknowledge it nevertheleſs » I cannot help 


regretting that Athens has forgotten all I have done 
for- her. I will get me gone, and conſole myſelf with | 


Ofiris, Minos, Lyeurgus, Solon, and 2 whole hoſt 
of founders of empires, » and with legiſlators whoſe | 


deeds and precepts are 2 forgotten. 


„ R. Ram 


— 


62 4 Parallel between Marcus Tullius Cicero & "2 4 


R. Human knowledge is a planet not viſible in all 
parts of the globe at once, but illuminates them all by 

turns; the ſun riſes in the one hemiſphere, when it bea 

is juſt about ſetfing in another. e ſpe 


— | —_—_ 
A Parallel Wen Marcus Tur tius | 
CicERo, the Accuſer of C. VeRRES, 


and the Right Honourable Epuuxy I. 
Burxe, the Accuſer of Warren N to 
HASTINGS, — an 

CICERO. th 


CICERO was born at Arpinum, now part of the 
kingdom of Naples, a province to Rome, and was ſaid 


to be deſcended from Mechantes, which induced his 
adverſaries often to taunt him with the appellation of * 
2 new man and a foreigner. * 
3 | BURKE. | 3 if 
' Mr. Burke was born and educated in the kingdom 
of Ireland, /ately little better than a province to England, 
| and it is ſaid claims an equal deſcens with the Roman 
- orator. His adverſaries have likewiſe often rallied im |} 
about his being a new man, and a foreigner, Fl G 
Creda! 7 8 
Cicero 8 ſpeeches and writings touched all that was s 
uſeful and elegant in life; and Pliny ſays of them, hex = 
did more honour to his country than all the arms of 


their conquerors.” Bux. 


9 An enemy to Mr. Burke ſeems to have drawn this Paraltel, 
little-afclined to do juttice to that great man. V. A. 


4 
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4 Paralte berween M arcus Tulliur Cicero &c. 6 3 


BURKE. | 
hir. Burke's pen has likewiſe treated on all that is 
beautiful and ſublime; and as to the wrility of his 
ſpeeches, they will be as much the delight and admi- 
ration of poſterity, as _ are the political land marks 
7 the * day. 8 
CICERO. 
Cicero, conſcious that no garbled evidence from the 
letters and minutes of faftions,. or intereſted people, ſhould 
ſtand as vouchers againſt Verres, made a voyage himſelf 
to Sicily at his own expence, to examine witneſſes, 
and collect ſuch fat?s as would be neceſſary to ſupport 
the charge. 
45 BuxE E. "ER 
| Though Mr. Burke did not bimſelf ks. 2 voyage 
to India, he travelled over land to the India Houſe, 
and there from ſuch papers, letters and documents as 
he had acceſs to, formed a maſs of charges, at much 
leſs expence and infinitely more to bis AR than 
if * had taken a voyage to Bengal. 


CICERO. 

Cicero had no ſooner undertaken this cauſe günſt 
Verres, than an unexpected rival ſtarted up, one O. 
Cæcilius, a Sicilian by birth, and who has been formerly 
Queſter to Verres. But Cicero rallying his pretenſions, 
by urging *that the proper conductor of ſuch a cauſe 
could not be one who offered himſelf forwardly and 


_ pertinaciously — but one who was drawn to it un- 


willingly from the mere ſenſe of his duty” — — Czcilius 
was ſet afide by the unanimous conſent of the Senate. 
Buxkx. 


\ 


64 4 Parallel between Mares Tullins Cicero Ef. 


Bvase, 
ere dür, Burke in our opinion outſtripped the 
Roman i in generofity — ſor no ſooner did one Francis 
(who had been formerly one of the Council with Mr, 
Haſtings in Bengal) ſtart up as a candidate for con- 


ducting the impeachment againſt the ſaid Haſtings, than 


he, Mr. Burke, contrary to the opinion of the majority 


of the Senate, was fot admitting this Francis as an de- 
cuſer, ſcorning to take advantage of the impreſſions any 
Former intimacies between the ſaid Francis and the oa | 


Haſtings my n 
Ctezx o. 


Cicero, inſtead of ſpending any time in enforcing 


und aggravating the ſeveral charges againſt Verres, did 


nothing more than imply ſtate the facts, and m—_ 


his witneſſes, 
| BUR R. 


The niedern Orator ſeems to have four more; he 
has not only been at the pains to detail the ſeveral 
charges at Full length, but with that intuitive know- 

ledge for which he has been ſo long diſtinguiſhed, he 
bas deſcended into the motives and ſecret intentions of 


the zceuſed. As to the fart, they are ſtill to be proved 
before a higher Court of Juſtice. 


. Ciczno,. Ye ; 


Clcero was not more generous to his friends * 


placable to his enemies, pardoning the greateſt injuries 
on the lighted ſubmiſſion; inſomuch that it was one 
of his maxims delivered ta a public aſſembly. 


Neque vero me pœnitet mortales inimieitias 
Sempiternas amicitias babere,” 


Buzz 
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years, no ſooner did his Lordſhip coaleſce with him 
for the purpoſes of ſaving bis country, than he inſtantly 
et it out again, to take its wonted repoſe upon thoſe 
3 which ir quietly enjoys to this day. 


* 


Parts keen Mare Tal Giro & 


Bunxs. 
"And. who. wild ſay that Mr. Burke is not equally 
prone to forgive injuries? (nay injuries to bis country 
the greateſt of all poſſible injuries to à patriotie mind 
Uke his) when after wetaphortcally eatrying the Right 
Hon. Frederick Lord North's head in his pocket for twW o 


CICERO 
Cicero was remarkable for his wit, both at the bar 
and in private converſation; always preſcribing to him- 
felf this rule — never to point it but at characters 


| which were either ridiculous or profligate.” 


BRK E. 0 
'To ao Mr. Burke juſtice, no man bas gone more out 
of bis way for this talent than he has — So that if we 
may judge from the Facility with which Cicero found 
i and the paint Burke has taken to ook for it, perhaps 
the latter might be reckoned the meritorious at leaſt the 
more n character of the two. 


C!1te x0. T 
Cicero' s mind was ſuperior to all the ſordia paſſions 


| of avarice, envy, malice, &c. — and if we fift his moſt 


familiar letters, we cannot diſcover in them the leaſt. 


 zraizs of intemperance or jealouſy; but, on the con- 
trary, an uniform principle of bene volence, juſtice, 
and humanity, iſſuing through the whole of his 


thoughts and actions ©. 
Vor. II. I dune. 


6 6>4Parelletberwvies Marcus Tullins Cicero Ce: 


Bux x. 

For an exa# Similarity of mind we refer the public 
to che greater part of Mr. Burke's private. and printed 
ſpeeches, his imputed lertert, pampbiris, &., ce. and 
above all the manner of drawing up the articles of 
charge. of high crimes and. miſdemeanors. 2 
n Warren Haſtings , Eſq, © 5 

N + CICERO, 7 9 

- Cirero's failings. were as few as perhaps were ever 

ſound in any eminent genius, yet he was thought to- 
be y00 ſanguine in proſperity - — #00 de EY in ad. 
py ver /7; ” : Rt RET 3 

. 5 BRAKE. 5 
| this 2 ſimilarity of theſe failing ſee . Burke's 
late defence of Mefirs, Bembridge and Powell — and 
bis ſpeech on the loſs of the Briſtol election; in which 
aſt he chreaened the public with «retiring into the 
ran ks of a private citizen,” and did actually accomplith, ; 
this fatal purpoſe for near fix months; till recalled, 10, 


his duty by the uwnanivigus and I ae " 
; the Borough of Mallon. 


l 


4 Cic zo i 
cicero. through a long life, beben bis orfoats 


— 0 public character pure and unipotted, never once 


felling his talents to a purty , vr wielding them againſt 
the en of his coun fry. 


Bunz. as 
Mr. Burke, to uſe, his own beg metaphor, | 
| has been for ſometime ſloping the downhill of life ;” | 
705 gs every ſtage of it, has. be. preſerved the 
7,7 2 1 * 


2 
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moſt die and n principles — the 
Ev of no | party — no Patrician's pen/ioner, 
| | Ciczaro. . | 
The antics Roman however had his head cut 
off by a dating. faction, and his tongue placed between 
His hands on that R-/?ra, where he had for ſo many 


years ſupported the eauſę of * and of Rome ien 
all their enemies. 


Bu RR. 

The more fortunate Iriſhman ſtill preſetves his | 

tongue, and long may he ule it for the benefit of kim- 

elf, and the aniuſement of that Hononrable Houſe, of 
which he is ſo old and entertaining a Member, 


K _ 
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W the Tragedy of KIRK's CRUELTY, 

&, SUCH THINGS WERE. 
Written by Mr. Gxaves 

| Spoken by Mr. DiMonD, at BATH. _ 


STUDIOUS the guilty paſſions to controul, 
Or wake the tendereſt feelings of the foul, - 
I' excite our terror, or, by tales of woe, 


| To bid the tears of ſoft compaſſion flow: 


Tf ſuch the object, muſt the Tragic Muſe 
The barbarous as of Exſtern Kings peruſe? 


Still paint the hackney d ſcenes of Greece or Rome! 
Wer then no barbarous deeds Cer done at home? 
MAS * a Can 


68 Prologue. 


Can Britiſh annals no dire fats ſupply, | 

To move the feeling heart or moiſtening eye ? 

Alas! they can — and'ey'n in modern times, 

One horrid act can match their blackeſt crinies. 

Our native province can'a tale unfold, 

_ Searce equal''d by the fab'lous days of old, 

«Nor Atreus' feaſt, nor Tereus bloody deed, 

«Can Kirk's enormous cruelty exceed,” 

The fact, yet recent in fair Taunton's Vale, 

To ſhuddering nymphs ſupplies the Chriſtmas tale: 

«Who weep the fate of one poor hapleſs maids 

«By bratal laſt to venial guilt betray'd, | 

«Nor fav'd-the life for which the price was paid.” 

This ſimple tale to tell, th' ad vent'rous Bard, 

Within theſe foſtering walls to night has dar'd, 

Where modeſt labour meets irs beſt reward. 

As no fictitious incident adorns 

The genuine truth, all pompous dition ſeorns; 5 

Vour pity only he attempts to move, 

By artleſs ſcenes of a diſaſtrous love. 

Yet, as he paints unparallel'd diſtreſs, 

To your own feelings truſt for his ſucceſs. 

And though the Muſe her powerful aid withdraws, 
Nature herſelf ſhall plead the Poet's cauſe. 

Let then the trembling Bard, ye generous Fair, 
With weeping Julia your compaſſion ſhare: 

And as to night he truſts to you his fame, 

Ah! doom him not to infamy and ſhame. 

This firſt attempt with eandour deign to hear; 


And, ſhould you drop the ſympathetic tear, = 
Z = ; (That 


To dune Matilds, 63 


(That brighteſt gem that decks the brighteſt eyes) 
, Th' unfeeling Critic's cenſure — he'll deſpiſe. 
For Envy's ſelf muſt patronize our cauſe, 

Tf ſuch a brilliant audience — miles applauſe. 


— 


To ANNA MATILDA, 6 


1 KNOW thee well, enchanting Maid! : 
Tve mark'd thee in the filent Slade, 
Tve ſeen thee on the mountain's height, 
Tve met thee in the ſtorms of night; 
Ive viewd thee,' on the wild beach run 
To gaze upon the ſetting ſun; 
Then ſtop aghaſt, his ray no more, 
To hear th' impetuous ſurge s roar. 
Haſt thou not ſtood with rapt raus eye 
To traee the ſtarry worlds on hi igh, | 
17 obſerve the moon's weak creſcent throw _ 
O'er hills, and woods, 2 glimm'ring glow 
Or, all beſide ſome wizard ſtream, 
To watch its undulating 'beam? 


O well thy form divine 1 know — 
When youthful errors brought me woe; 
When all was dreary to behold, 

And many a boſom-friend grew cold; 
Thou, thou unlike the ſummer drew 
That from * adverſe fortune flew, 


„ The Author of exgelient Verſes, — ws anti 
writings, is only known by this name. | 


* * 
* - 
* 
. 


70 | To Aan Matilds, 


* * 
9 


6 - Can't, with melodious voice, to edeer va 5 . 8 
My throbbing heart, and check the rear. : 
From thee learnt, "was yain to ſenn CE: 

The low ingratitude of Man; V 
Thou bad'ſt me Faney's wilds to rove, 

And ſeek th extatie bow 'r of Love. 

When on his conch I threw me down, 

I ſaw thee weave a myrtle erown, 
And blend it with the ſhining bai 
. Of her, the Faireſt of the Far. Ns : 
For this, may ev'ry wand'ring ge 
The eſſenee of the roſe exhale, | 

And pour the fragrance on OS. 

And gently fan thy: charms ro ret. 

Soon as the purple flumbers fy | 

The op ning radiance of thine eye,” SEL. 

„ ſtrike again the magic-lyre, N 

With att thy pathos, all thy 8 

With all that ſweetly-warb!' d grace | 

Which proves thee of celeſtial race, 

O then, in varying colours dreft, | 

And living glory ſtund confeſt. 

Shake from thy. locks ambroſial dew, . 

And thrill each pulſe of joy a-new; 

With glowing ardors rouſe my ſoul, 
And bid the tides of Paſſion roll. 

But think no longer in n 


«ay. 


To 


* ” 15 


Spee & liner Crommili Hen. 251 


To ſereen thy beauty ſrom mine eyes 

Nor deign sad name g uſes, v4 

Fot well 1 know — chou. at che N n 
DELLA CRUSCA, 


** 5 2 . 
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Speech of Ovivan't CNONMW ETL to a 
"it 3 Dutch. Ambaſſador. 1 750 


"fe form: Gren ruin 14 the Unitec Provinces | 
Into one Repyblic , "was 3 yery fayourite project of 
Oliver Cromwell's, Here is 2 ſpeech! of his on that 

4 ſubject to the Dutch Ambaſſador: 2 8 2 85 


We enjoy the fame religion, nor ean we do any 
ming more agreeable to the Deity, or better reſiſt che 
enemies of our holy reformation, than by uniting our- 
. ſelves itri&ly together. No perſanab intereſt efigages 
me to propoſe the union of ;the- two Republicg;2the = 
© avowed object of a my. aRions has been the glory of 

God, a ſufficient teſt of my ſineerity, Satisfied with 
being the inſtrument of Heaven in performing a work 
of ſach conſequence to religion, I defire no individual 
advantage from it. Let the two nations conſtitute ane 
and the ſame people. Let them be governed by ane 

Sovereign Parliament, in which the United Provinces 
all have their Deputies. I, in the ſame degree with 
every other ſubje&, will obey this auguſt tribunal; 1 

will retain no authority but what _ Mall 8 . 
per to _—_ to wy hands. 


| | 
— 5 3 , RS 
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72 . Annual Viſttation of FR King of Daliey. 


We have given the above curious faſt, as it is little 


known in this country, and hatdly mentioned ac "7 
* our N — ew 


Annual Viſitation of - the King of Dalkey, 
to his Territories. July 15, 1787. 


BRITAIN boaſts of ber Kings of Brentford — her 
Mayors of Garrat, &e. but the annual viſitation of 
_ the King of Dalkey and the Muggüns to his territories 
take it all and all — either as an empty pageantry — 
or as a burlesque on human greatneſs, far exceels 
them all. Dalkey is a ſmall iſland upon the coaſt” df 
Ireland, about two miles from Bullock — and ihe 
Mugglins-are a number of leſſer iſles. : It is cuſtomary 
| for the Mugglin Monarch to make an annual viſitation 
to his territories o review them, examine whether 
His: people continue loyal — and whether any uſurper 
bas dared to diſpute his title. Early on Sunday morn- 
ing his Majeſty, attended by his ſuite, embarked in 
the royal barge, wich all the inſignia of royal authority 
E colours flying, and muſic playing, The different 
ſhips paid him every mark of homage as he paſt, At 
length he arrived on his territories, and the gaunlet 
Having been thrown from a rock — the fignal for any 
- combatant to diſpute his title — and not accepted of 
—'the air rebounded with the cries of Long live 
| King john!“ The Monarch then with imperial dignity 

perambulated his territories — the ground was ſtrewed 
with flowers over which he paſſed — and the muſic 
| | con- 


; << * | 
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Annual Vifeation of the King of Dalkey. .73 


e | '-continially kept up the air of „God fave the King.” 
y He then proceeded to appoint his great Officers of 
State — there might be ſeen Dukes in abundance; and 
rum dukes they were — Biſhops with lawn ſleeves, 
but without pride — Lords with titles and without 
"ſtates — lawyers. who. never touch a fee — and 
plaeemen whoſe Hands were never ſoiled — Courtiers 
without expectation — Generals without ambiti on, 
* and ſoldiers that had never fought." Seated amongſt. 
his Nobles , his Majeſty Spas We a ſumptuous Z 
banquet. 
| The Primate, when it was fniked, „ Inſtead of 
 faying grace called for the Devi! — at length the eloth 
was removed, and the ſubjects and the Monarch began 
to facrifice to Bachus — all Majeſty was for a moment 
'\ forgot, and Knights and Baronets might be miſtaken 
for, coblers and glaziers — bee: zap! y- light! — 
could only be heard, and now and then hunted and 
at! His Majeſty then debarked amidſt the acelamatious 
and huzzis of his ſubjects — but unfortunately both 
Wind and tide were againſt him. If not equal to 
Kerxes in grandeur, his Majeſty was reſolved to outdo 
| him in preſumtion, and therefore he not only ſcourged 
the ſea with rods, but threw a glaſs of wine in the 
„ wincd's face for their eontumaey. He was obliged, 
e bowever, to land on the ſhore, and placed on à car, 
, made a triumphal entry into town — all the way, 
= © Cloſely followed by a motley car - load of his Bacehana- 
E: lian ſubjects, -bellowing acelamations to their mighty 2 
TH | Nonarch — they then retired to their joeund court of 
1. n — 5 pretty- 
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pretty- tipple and wir, and - finiſhed.the;night,.in 
' Joyous conviviality — until — * che r 


* 1 howe t to as * 


Letter to Lord Sr ph Secretary « of 
State on the Criminal Laws. 


Men reſemble SERIF in nothing fa 8 
2 to their ellow-reatures.” Tyzbr, 


| 


My Lozn, | 


Tux diſtinguiſhed rank you berth in the gnvers=- 


ment of this country ſets me above an excuſe for in- 


- aruding-ppon your Lordſhip a ſubje& which materially 
concerns its political and moral welfare — Confidera- 
tions on, our Criminal Laws. While the envious world 
looks with admiration on the various adyantages this 


Conſtituxion boaſts over every other ſtate, it ſhrinks 
with virtuous philanthropy, with God- like humanity, 
from the practice of thoſe. laws, which are; ko be 
ſinstioned, upon 3 calms review, by neither che plea 
of policy, neceſlity,. or juſtice. Your. Lordſhip per- 
| haps will ſtartle with amazement, and hefirate to be- 
Neve, that ſince the riots in the year 1780, upwards 
ef four hundred and fifty unfortunate inen have been 
executed in this metropolis; and if your Lordſhip 


would beſtow an hour to look over the vazious offences, 
their ages, and different. cauſes which induced their exi- 
mes, and which I would (with permiſſion) put you in 
; poſſeſſion of, your ſqul would ſhudder 1 ànd the honeſt 


nature 


4 abs a> . > 


and infant progeny, to commit 1 depredstion perhaps | 


tis not the pain — the concomitant evits of an ig 
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. of your leut be fhocked - — vou would find the 
$bandoned, the dlood-thirſty murderer, and the diſtreſſed, 
the Heatt-broke' bffender, alike configned to x dreadful 


and an ig omimfous diſſolution. The unhappy mam 
WG deftlturé of employment, has been driven by the 


cries” df a [render and uffkctiohzre wiſe, and 1 nume tout 


upon the fuperfluiries of affluence; and the profligatt 
Youth, loft to the priiciptes of virtue, honour, and re- 
ikglon, who, to ſupport 2 life of extravagance and de- 
bauchery, bas imbrued his hands in the blood of a fe 
1ow-creature, and robbed his family of a parent, have 
In one awfa} moment been tannched into eternity with. 


out distinction, ſave that to which the laſt was inſen- 


fible — diſſection. The idea of death is the-tetror, 


minſons difſolution are che ſufferings; and ſurely wy 
Lord; if ſufferings which may promote an unfeigned 


repentanee, and preſerve the life of 2 fellow-creature, 


was in many cafes ſubſtituted, it would be 2 more && 
feſtual check to vice and immorality, than all the ene- 
cutions which diſgrace this country, and loſe from their 


frequeney their effect upon the minds of the people · 
Al execution is no ſooner over than forgot. Precepts. 


wodld teach when theſe examples fall. Would not the _ 
exhortations of a'man reſtored to the paths of honeſty | 


| and integrity, after his puniſhments, have more effe& 


to curb vice, than the bare ſpectaele of an hour of an 


| executed criminal. The man; who fincerely ſees his 
erime, will not n to recommend 
and 


- 
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and inftill in the. minds of thoſe he knows the pratice 
of thoſe virtues he is reſtored to, and while he lives, be 
will perſevere. —. Here his puniſhment anſwers the 
end for which it was inflicted. Does the puniſhment 


of death do this? Certainly not. The ſufferer does not 


live to amendment, be his repentance ever ſo fincere — 


Nor does the example ftrike terror in the minds of ſur- 


Founding ſpectators, aſſembled from motives of curio- 


ſity, not of inſtruction. — Nero, who in his infaney was 


with difficulty perſuaded to torture inſets, became at 


laſt by habitude ſo callous to the feelings of humanity, 


as to ſtand unconcerned, while the womb in which he 
' eonceived was, by his own orders laid open; but I be- 


lieve, my Lord, it will not be diſputed the frequency 


of public execntions, does not tend to the leſſening of 
— £apital offences, I ſhall therefore beg to eonſidder how 
' Fax the impolicy of our laws promotes the number of 
theſe capital offences, which lead to the frequency 
complained of. — A man, whether from a propenſity 
20 vice, or an anxiety to relieve his family, when in- 


Mit a robbery — he meets an opportunity, and does 


0. Immediately after, he conſiders he has committed 


2 capital offence, and, that if convicted, his life will 


de the ſacrifice. Self- preſervation is the firſt law of 
nature — there is no witneſs of this tranſadtion — 


no one preſent but the man robbed — let him be re- 
moved, and there eannot be evidence to convict me — 


Such his reflections, he purſues the man and murders 
him: the puniſhment is no more; and 2s to the feelings. 


- .duſtry alone will not, goes upan the highway to com- 
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of conſcience, they are It that time ſuppreſſed by im. 
mediate attention to his own perſonal ſafety. New 
had there been  diſtinion between leaving bim ih 
the firſt inſtance, and quitting him in the ſecond,” the 
purpoſe of the aſſault being eompleated by effecting the 
robbery, the dread of a greater puniſhment, and their 
inutility of rhe horrid crime, might and would have 
preſeryed the life Our man robbed. 5 


od 


— 


New Character of Naur, Queen 
of Scots. 


Ms. WHITAKER, in hie ew: Findicetes of 
| r of Scots, has given à charaRter of chat 
Prineeſs uneommonly elegant and ſpirited. It will not 
be ſaid of the author chat he deings to follow any of 
his predeceſſors in his manner of writing. But his 
diſcriminating pencil is perhaps equal to that of any 
other author whatever, and we ſhall make no apology 
for ſubmitring his capital portrait of Mary to our 
| Mary was one of thoſe charaters, which we 
meet with very ſeldom in the world ; and which, 
whenever they appear, are applauded for their gene- 
rofity by a few, and condemned for their fimpliciry by 
the mariy. They have an eaſy affiance of ſoul, which 
| loves to repoſe confidence, even when confidence is | 
| weakneſs. They thus go on, ſtill confiding, and ſtill 
_ confounded; unable to check the kurrent of unte 

that 


* 
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tut runs ſtrong in their boſoms, and ſuffering .them- 
' ſelves to be driven before it in their actions. And all 
the firſt half of their lives forms one continued tiſſue 
of eonfidences improperly placed, 3nd of perfidies matu- 
ral to be expected. Such a perſon was Mary t She once 
- had her baſtard brother and his, adherents under her 
Feet; bur too readily forgave them. She once had all 
her other rebels under the barrows of the law, | 
doo eafily releaſed them. The former roſe in rebellion, 
unnd were defeated.” The latter murdered her foreign 
Secretary in her preſence, and even impriſoned her 
own perſon in her palace; and yet were bver- powered 


by the management of the Queen, and the fidelity of 


© her Peers. And ſhe not only allowed them to return 
| home from their baniſhment, but reſtored them to 

their eſtates, reſtored them to their . honours, and 
even retained them to their poſts about her court. 
Sbe thus enabled them to repeat their rebellions with 
equal power and with improved experience, In fo 
doing, ſhe was certainly guilty of great folly, Vet he 
did even more than this. She afterwards took the 


verbal aſſurances of the very ſame men in rebellion; 


ho, to be rebels at firſt, muſt have ,previouſly 
broken through the ſtrongeſt afſurances chat man carl 
give even their very oaths; and who , to be redels 
again, muſt have violated every additional obligation 


of gratitude and honour, But the took their words 
- notwithſtanding. She relied upon them ſo implicitly, 
2s do put her perſon into. their hands. Then they be- 


haved juſt 28 ſuch ungrateful , dich onourible and per> 


Jured 
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jured wretches were ſare to hehre. They thruſt her 
into a ptiſon. They forced her te reſigu her erown. 
They nominally placed her ſon on the throne; and 
they: really fixed themſelyes upon it. By her affability, 
her dignity, and her prudence. ſhe won upon che 
beats of. thoſe about her. By their aid ſhe eſcaped 
out of priſon. She -eſcaped; too at a critical period, 
when the villains that detzined her in prifon, were. 
meditating their grand ſtroke of murder againſt her. 
Yet ſhe was ſtill the ſame in this point. Her late ex- 
perience, very ſevere as it was, had not cured this 
original mitkineſs of her mind. She was till eredulous 
in the honeſty, of mankind, and in confident of the 
fincerity of others. She raiſed an army in an inſtant. 
She was defeated, however. And ſhe again repeated 
the nearly fatal ſtroxe of confidence before. She flew 
from the perfidies of ber rebels; — the threw kerſelf 
upon the perfidies of Elizabeth. She found Elizabeth 
even more perfigions than they, And from this exer- 
tion of abuſed confidence, ſhe could never recover 
Herſelf afterwards. Nor let her be too freely cenſured | 
for ail. In the prefent conſtitution of things, where 
the original dignity of man is in 2 perpetuai ednflict 
with the introduced ſpitit of meanneſs, that affection 
of the heart whigh. does it moſt credit, in reality be. . 
cowes its greateſt reproach in the eyes of the many. 
A generous confidence in the virtue of others is the 


mark of a ſqul conſcions of the energy of virtue Init 


ſelf, buoyed up by its own vigour within, and not yer 
drawn down by the attraftion of earth below. Mary's 
RR ; | | | Ms ; 
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would have forced her to learn the neceſſary wiſdom of 
the world. The great multitude of mankind learn it, 
without the aid of time. They lock into their own 


Hearts, and read it there. They have no ſtubborneſs 


of virtue to ſubdue ; they have no forwardneſs of ho- 
nour to reſtrain. ' Mary had. She was caſt in a much 
ſuperior mould. And the died at laſt: a martyr, to the 
fincerity of virtue in herſelf, and. to x , * it 
in others. ks 7 
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Wenk I Miniſter of State; inftead of being i 


Country Parſon — or rather, though I do not know 
that it is the better thing of the two — were I King 
of x Country, not like Sancho Pancha, without a will 
of my own, but with all the rights, privileges, and im- 


munities, belonging to ſach a fitnation, I would not 


ſuffer a man of genius to be pulled to pieces, or pulled 
down, or even whiſtled zt, by any man who had not 
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de fort of genius of his own — chat is to ay, 1 
b would not ſuffer blockheads of any denomination to ſhew 
their heads in my territories. 


| What — will you ſay — is there no ſaving clauſe. 
for the ignorant and the unlettered? — No ſpot ſet 
apart for thoſe on whom ſcience has not beamed, or the 
current of whoſe genius poverty has frozen? — My 
gear friend, you do not quite underſtand me, and I beg 
of you not to ſuppoſe that all men are b/ockbeads who 


are not learned — and that no man who is learned can 
— de A blockbead. 


» | » my definition is not borrowed from the common 
room of a College, or the dull muzzing pericranium of 
2 word- mongering dictionary-maker, but from the book 
of Nature, the volume of the world, and the pande&s : 
of experience. There I find a b/ockbead to be a man, 
(for I am not at preſent in a humour to involve the 
poor women in the definition) who thinks he has what, 
in fact, he has nat — and who does not know how 
to make a right uſe of that which he has. 


* 0 — 2 6 — 4 ha 
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It is the mode of applying means to ends that marks 
the character of ſuperior underſtanding. — The poor 


1 ſeare · erow of a beaſt that Ferict rode ſo long and to 

* the laſt, being once ſet in the right road, will ſooner 

E get to the end of his journey, than the fleeteſt race- - 

MN} horſe of Newmarket, who has taken an oppoſite di- 
4 . Fre M8 . 
D Wiſdom very often cannot read or write, and bat 


E will often quot yo puliges from Al te dud nnd al 
Vor. UL 1 F | the 
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the living annie. I beg, therefore, you will. not 
form a bad, that is to ſay a falſe idea of this kingdom 
of mine — for whenever I get it, you may be ſure of 
being well appointed, and living at your eaſe, as every 
one muſt do here who lives to his honour — But to 
the point. 


To the point, did I fay? — Alas! there is, ſo 5 
2:g-2ag in my deſtiny, that it is impoſlible for me to 
keep going on ſtrait through one poor letter — and 
thit to a friend, But ſo it is — for here is a viſitor 
arrived to whom J cannot ſay nay — and who obliges 
me to write adieu, a page or two, or three, perhaps, 
before I intended to do it. I muſt therefore fold up my 

paper as it is — and ſhull only add, God bleſs you — 
which, however, is the conſtant and fincereſt wiſh of 
| Your affectionate, 


| 1 


LETTER XXVI. 
2— — 


My 1 Dijon, Nor. 9. 1765 

4 RECOMMEND it to you, not, FOUR above 
all things, but very aſſuredly above moſt things, to 
| Nick to your own underſtanding a little more than you 
do ;. for, believe me, an ounce of it will-anſwar your 
/ . purpoſe better than a pound weight of other people's. 
| There is a certain timidity which renders early life 


miable, as a matter of ſpeculation; but is very incon- | 
PIR - , =." ont 
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| venient indeed, not to ſay dangerous, according to 


the preſent humour of the world, in matters of praQtice. 
There is a manly confidence, which, as it ſprings 


from a conſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing certain excellent 


qualities and valuable” attainments, we cannot have too 
early; and there is no more impropriety in offering 
manifeſtations of it to the world, than the putting on 
your helmet in the day of battle. We want it as 2 


protection — I ſay as a protection from the inſults and 


injuries of others; for in your particular circumſtances 
L confider it merely as a defenfive quality — to pre- 
vent you from being run. down or run over by the 
firſt ignorant blockhead.or inſolent coxcomb, who per- 


ceives your modeſty to be a reſtraint on your ſpirit. 


But this by the way — The application of it is 
left to your own diſcernment and good ſenſe, of which 
I hall not write what I think, and what ſome others 


think, whoſe teſtimony will wear well. 


I am ſo much better fince I ſet-my foot on the Con- 


tinent, that it would do you good to ſee — and more 


good ſtill to hear me; for I have recovered my yoice 


in this genial climate; and ſo far am I now. from 


finding a difficulty to make myſelf heard acroſs: the 


table, that Iam almoſt fit to yroge. in a cathedral. 


Here they are all hey go mad — - The vintage bas 
been abundant » and is now at the cloſe. Every eye 
| beams delight, and every voice is attuned to joy — 
Though I am running away as faſt as I can well yo, 

and am wichal ſo preſſed by the raſcal, that L ought not 
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in prudence to take time to look behind me; yet can- 
not I reſiſt the temptation of getting out of my chaiſe, 
and fitting for a whole evening on a bank, to ſee theſe 
happy people dance away the labours of the day: and 
thus they contrive, for two or three hours at leaſt 
out of the four - and- twenty, to forget, God bleſs em, 
that there are ſuch things as labour and care in the 
world. 


This innocent oblivion of ſorrow is one of the hap- 
pieſt arts of life; and philoſophy, in all its ſtore-houſe 
of human remedies, has nothing like unto it. Indeed, 
I am perſuaded that mirth, a ſober, well-regulated 
mirth, is perfectly acceptable to the kind Being that 
made us; and that a man may laugh and ting, and 
dance too — and, after all, go to heaven. 


I never could, and 1 never can, nay, 1 pofitively 
never will believe that we were ſent into this world 
to go ſorrowing through it. On the contrary, every 
object around me — the rural dance » and the ruſtic 
mipſtrelſy » that I behold and hear from my window, 
tell me that man is framed for joy. Nor ſhall any 
_crack-brained Carthuſian Monk, or all the Carthuſian 
Monks i in the world, perſuade me to the contrary. 


Swift ſays, vive la bagatelle. I ſay , vive la joie; 
which I am ſure is no bagatelle, but, as I take it, 2 
very ferious thing, and the firſt of human poſſeſſions. | 


May your treaſury, my dear friend, continue to 
have good ſtore of it — ants like the widew's cruſes 
may it fail not! 


At 


2 N 
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At Lyons I expect to find ſome tidings of you, and 
from thence I will diſpatch ſome further tidings of 
myſelf, So, in the mean time, and at all times, may 
God bleſs you. — Believe me, . 

1 ſhall ever remain moſt truly 
And afteQtionarely your's; 
L. an 


LETTER XXVIL 


10 — —. 
-/ Lyons, Nov. 15. 0 
1 HAVE travelled hither moſt deliciouſly — though 
I have made my journey in a deſoblegeant, and, of 
courſe, alone, But when the heart is at reſt, and the 
mind is in harmony with itſelf, and every ſubordinate 
feeling is well attuned, not an object offers itſelf to the 
attention but may be made to produce pleaſure. Beſides, 
ſuch is the character of this happy people, that you ſee 
a ſmile on every countenance, and hear the notes of joy 
from every tongue. There is an old woman, at this 
moment, playing on the viol before my window, 
and a groupe of young people are dancing to it, with 
more appearance , and, I believe, more reality of plea- 
ſure, than all your brilliant aſſemblies at Afmack's can 
| boaſt. 
I love my country is well as any of her childs; 
and I know the ſolid, characteriſtie virtues of its 
people; but they do not play the game of happineſs 


with that attention of ſucceſs which is practiſed and ob- 
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tained here. I ſhall not enter into the phyſical or moral 
difference between the two nations — but I cannot, 
however, help obſerving, that while the French poſſeſs 


a gaiety of heart, that always weakens and ſomerimes 
daffles ſorrow, the Engliſh ſtill anſwer to the deſcrip- 


tion of the o/d Frenchman, and really continue to divert 
| themſelyes moſt triſtement. 


Nay, how often have I ſeen at a York Aſſembly, 


two young people dance down thirty couple, with as 


grave countenances as if they did it for hire, and were, 


| after all, not ſure of being paid: and here have I be- 
held the ſun-burnt ſons and daughters of labour riſe from 


their ſcanty meal with not a pulſe in their hearts that 

did not bear to pleaſure; and with the brighteſt looks 

of ſatisfaction, make their weoden ſhoes reſponſive to 
the ſound of a broken-winded hautboy. | 


All the world ſhall never perſuade me there is not a 
Providence, and a gracious one too, which governs it. 
With every bleſſing under the ſun we lock grave, and 
reaſon ourſelves into diſſatisfaction; : While here — 


with ſcarce any bleſſing but the ſun — on eſt — 
fon etat. | 


But the kind Being who made us all gives to each 
the portion of happineſs, according to his wiſe and 
good pleaſure; for no one — and nothing is beneath 


he Thorn lamb. 


5 fuck refleQions, and under ſuch 8 Iam 
_ perverted from my purpoſe; for, when I drew my 
| chair 
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| chair to the table, and dipped my pen into the inkhorn, 
5 I breathed nothing bur complaint, and it was my ſole 
i deſign to tell you ſo — for I have ſent a la porte 
Y reſtaute again and again, and there is no letter from 
. vou. But though [ am impatience itſelf to continue 
8 my journey towards the Alps, and cannot poſſibly 
indulge my curious ſpirit till I hear from you, yet ſuch 
is the effect of my ſympathetic nature, that I have 
taught all the eaſe and go6d humour of the people 
about me, and ſeem to be ſitting here, in my black coat 
and yellow ſlippers, as contented as if I had not another 
ſtep to take; and, God knows, I have a pretty circuit to 
make, my friend, before I may embrace you again. | 
, | Ir is not, as you well know, my practice to ſcratch 
| out any thing I write, or I would eraſe the laſt dozen 
| lines; as, the very moment I had concluded them, 
your letter and two others arrived, and brought me 
every thing I could with, I would really linger if I 
thought you would oyertake me. Art all events, we 
= hall meet at Rome — at Rome — and I ſhall now 
the wings of to-morrow morning to forward wy pro- 3 
| greſs thither. | 
I fincerely hows this paper may be thrown away = 
| upon you — that is, I wiſh you may be come away be- 
fore it has made its paſſage to England. At all event, f 
N 
| 


- 


my dear boy, we ſhall meet at Rome. So till then fare 
thee welt — there and every where I ſhall be 
N faithful and affectionate, . 
„„ En L. STE RN. 
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TuX MYRTLE AND BRAMBLE. ' 


4 Fable. By Mr. Pre. 


LUXURIANT with perennial green 
A Myrtle young and lovely ſtood, 

Sole' beauty of the wintry ſcene, 

The faireſt daughter of the wood: 


\ 


Cloſe by her fide a Bramble wew. 

Like other Brambles rude with thorn. 
Who ſicken'd at the pleafing view, 

Yet what ſhe envied ſeem'd to ſcorn: 


Full of to blaſt each hated charm 

She call'd the fiery bolts of Jovz; | 
But Jovz was too polite to ham 
|  Avght ſacred to the Queen of Love: 


Vet was her rage not wholly eroſs'd, 
BorEgAs was to her wiſhes kind, 
And from his magazines of froſt. 
He ſammon'd forth the keeneſt wind. 


A thouſand clouds fi urcharg'd with rain 
The ruffian god around him calls; 
Then blows intenſe, and over the plain 

A fleecy deluge inſtant falls: 


No more the Myrtle bears the belle, | 
No more her leaves luxuriant ſhew; 
| The thorny Bramdle looks as well, 
| Powder'd, and pertiwig'd with ſnow. 


Sure 


- 
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Sure ſome grey antiquated maid, 

The very Bramble of her ſex, 

. To each invidious power has pray'd, 
Our eyes and ſenſes to perplex. 


Faſhion with more than Boxzas rage | 
A univerſal ſnow has ſhed, 
And given the hoary tint of age 
To every lovely female's head. 


O break thy rivals hated ſpell, - 
Kind Nature! that whereer we ramble, 
Thy work from Cougror's we may tell, 
And know a Myrtle from a Bramble. 


THE SLAVES. 
_—” Elegy. 8 

Ir late I paus'd upon the Twillight Plain 

Of FonTenoy, to weep the Free-BORN Brave; 5 
Sure Fancy now may croſs the Weſtern Main ), 

And melt in ſadder pity for the SLavs, 
Lo! where to you PLANTATION drooping goes, 

The Sam Heap of Human Kind, while near 
Stalks a pale Dxsror, and around him throws 
The Scourge that wakes — that puniſhes the Tear. 


O'er the far Beach the mournful Murmurs ran, 
And join the rude yell of the tumbling Tide, 2 
As faint they ply their Labours in che Sun, 
To feed che Luxury of Barrisn PRIDE: YT oP 
TS Dien 
. . Heſperium Mare, fo called by the Anticazs. 


I 
/ 
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E'en at this moment, on the burning gale . 

Flaats the weak wailing of the Female Tongue; 
And can that Sex's Softneſs nought avail — 

Muſt Naked-Woman ſhriek amid the throng ? 


O ceaſe to think, my Soul! what Thouſands die 
By Suicide, and Toil's extreme Deſpair; 

Thouſands, who never rais'd to Heav'n the Eye, 

Thouſands, who fear'd no Puniſhment, but there, 


Are Drops of Blood the HozzrpLs Manu 
That fills with luſcious Juice, the TEzMING Cans? 
And muſt our Fellow-Creatures thus endure, 
For Traffic vile, th' Indignity of Pain? 


Ves, their keen Sorrows are the Sweets we blend 
With the Green Bew'rage of our Morning Meal, 
The while to love meek Mercy vr pretend, 

Or for Fiftitious Illis affect to Feel. 


Ves, tis their Anguiſh [mantles in the Bowl, 
Their Sighs excite the Briton's Drunken Joy; 
\ Thoſe Ign'rant Suff rets know not of a Sour, 
That we enlighten'd may its Hopes deſtroy. 


And chere are Men, who leaning on the Laws, 


Curs d be the Tenure, curs'd its Cruel Cauſe — | 
e Fxgepom's a dearer Property than Gold! 


And . are Men, with ſhameleſs Front have ſaid, 

| That Nature form d the Nachoxs for Diſgrace; 

* on their Limbs Subjeftion is diſplayd — 
E ry fangs upon their Face, 


What they have purchas'd, claim a right to hold — 
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Send your ſtern gaze from Lapland to the Line, 
And ev'ry Region's Natives fairly ſcan, 

Their Forms, their Force, their Faculties, combine, 
And own the vasr VARIETY OF Man! | 


Then why ſuppoſe Your/ſe/ves the Choſen Few, 
To deal Oppreſſion's poiſon'd Arrows round, 
To gall with Iron Bonds the weaker Crew, - 
_ _ Enforce the Labour, and inflict the Wound? 


'Tis Soup InT'gzsr guides you; bent on Gain, 
In Profit only can ye Reaſon find; 57 
And Pleaſure too — but nrge no more in vain, 7 
The Selfiſh Subject, to the Social Mind. 15 


Ah! how can He, whoſe daily lot is Grief, 

| Whoſe Mind is vilify'd beneath the Rod, 
Suppoſe his Maxez has for him Relief 

Can he believe the Tongue that ſpeaks of Goo? 


For when he ſees the Female of his Heart, 

And his lov'd Daughters torn by Luſt away, 

His Sons, the Poor Inheritors of Smart — 
Hap HE RELIGION THINK YE HE COULD PrAY? 


Anat He ſteals him Sow the lenkdwns Shed, 
What time moiſt Midnight blows, her venom'd 
breath, . 
And muſing, how he 1 has toird and bled, 
 Dainks THE DIRE BALSAM or CONSOLING DeaTH! 


Haſte, baſte, ye Winds, on fuiſteſt Pinions fly, 


ys from this World of — he 80, 
Tell 


4 - 2 * 
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Tell him nis Wrongs bedew a Narrow's Erz, 


Tell him, BrITANNIA Bluſbes for bis Woe! 


Say, that in future, NEGROES, SHALL Bs BLEST, 


Rank'd een as Men, and Men's juſt Rights enjoy; 


Be neither Sold, nor Purchas'd, nor Oppress'd, 


No Griefs ſhall wither, and no Stripes deſtroy: 


| Say, chat Fair Freedom bends her Holy Flight 


To cheer the Infant, and conſole the Sire; 


So ſhall He wond'ring, prove at laſt, delight, 


And in a throb of extacy expire. 


| Then ſhall Proud AL rox s Crown, where n twine, 
Ton from the Boſom of the Raging Sea, - 


Boaſt *"midſt the glorious leaves, a Gem divine, 
The radiant Gem of Punx Humanity. 


DELLA nne 


* . 


Letter from the Duxz or WrHarToN 


to Lady Jane Horr. 
The following Letter from the celebrated Dux or 


WHARTON to his Siſter, was lately found amongſt 
the papers of a Jacobite Gentleman deceaſed. It has 


never been printed. 


Dear SISTER, 


Mx name has been ſo often mentioned of late in 
the public prints, and conſequently the ſubje& of pri- 


vate converſation, that my perſonal friends (you in 


fil 


* 
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particular) may with reaſon expect to know from myſelf, 


what ſteps I have taken, and what were the reaſons of 
my preſent reſolutions. N 
As to the reaſons of my , I do not think it: 


proper to write them directly to you; I muſt refer you 
to ſome papers you will ſee publiſhed through all Eu- 


rope, I will not truſt the good manners or the good- 


nature of my enemies , by writing any thing to you, 
that might expoſe you to trouble; for it would ſhar- 
pen the proſecutions begun againſt me, if you ſhould 


) 


ſuffer the leaſt i inconyenience for your tenderneſs to me. 


Whatever relates to myſelf gives me no uneaſineſs:, 
every virulent vote, every paſſionate reproach, and 


every malicious calumny againſt me, are ſo many real 


commendations of my conduct; and while you and my 


ſiſter Lucy are permitred to live quietly and ſecurely, 


1 ſhall think our family has met with no misfortune, 2 


and has no claim therefore to the compaſſion of its trueſt 


—_— 7; | . 
I know your concern and affection for me, and I 


write chiefly to give you comfort, not to receive any 


from you; for I thank God, I have an eaſy contented 
mind, and that I want no comfort. I have ſome hopes, 


I have no fears, which is more than ſame of your Nor- 
folk neighbours can ſay of themſelyes. I defire your. 
prayers for the ſucceſs of my wiſhes, and the proſpe- ; 
rity of my family. I ſcorn the falſe pretended com- 
{| paſſion of my enemies, and it would grieve me much 
more to receive che real pity of my friends, I thall 


- 7 G 
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not wonder if, at firſt, you be aſſected with the warmth 
of the proceedings againſt me, and ſhould ſhew-ſome 
concern at the attempts to ſtrip, our family of its title, 
and to rob them of their eſtates; but you will ſoon 


change your mind, when you conſider, that my real 


honour does not depend on Walpole, or his maſter's 
pleaſure; that a faction may attaint a man without cor- 
rupting his blood; and that an eſtate ſeized for a time 
by violence and arbitrary power, is not irrecoverably 
loſt. The word Late is now become the moſt honou- 
Table epithet of the peerage; it is an higher title than 


chat of Grace; and whenever you hear me ſpoke of 


in that manner, 1 beg you to think as I do, that I 
have received a mark of honour, a mark dignified. by 
the Duke of Ormond, Earl Marſhal, and others. 


' You that have often read Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory, 


| muſt needs know, that, during the reign of Cromwell, 


and the Rump Parliament, the whole peerage of Eng- 
land was ſtiled the Late Honſe of Lords. There was 
then no want of Late Dukes, Late Earls, and Late Bi- 
ſhops; and why ſhould that now be reckoned a re- 
| proach to a ſingle peer, which was then the diſtingni- 
ming title to the whole body? Was that impious uſur- 
per Cromwell the fountain of honour? Had be who 
murdered one king any more power to taint the blood 
of his ſellow - ſubjects, chan his illuſtrious ſucceſſor, 
who had fixed the price upon the head of another? 
For, as Lord Hareourt finely obſerves in his ſpeech on 
Dr. Sacheverel, there is little or no difference between 


awe . or f dry one, Can a high-court at 
. r preſent, 


* 
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| y affeRtion for you; and my enemies ſhall find, when- 
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preſent, or a ſecret committee, tarniſk the honour of 
a family? Is it a real diſgrace to be condemned by Mac- 
clesfield, Harcourt, Townſhend, or Trevor? Is it. a 
diſhonour to be robbed of a-private fortune, by thoſe 
who have {ſtripped the fatherlefs and-widow, who have 
ſold-their country, Who have plundered the public? 
No, my dear fiſter, aſſure yourſelf that this unjuſt pro- 


ſeenution is a laſting monument erected to the honour 


of our family; it will ſerve to render it illuſtrious to 
after-ages, and to atone for the unhappy miſtakes of 
any of our miſgnided anceſtors. If it ſhould end with 
me, it would, howeyer, have out-lived the _ of 
England. | — — 


Thoſe honours which we received at firſt from the 


Crown, can never be more gloriouſſy interred” than in 


the defence of the injured rights of the crown,” than 
in-the cauſe of the rightful monarch -of Britain, the 
greateſt of princes and the beſt of maſters. But L forget 
myſelf, by enlarging to far on a ſubject that may not 
be conveniently. mentioned in 2 letter to you. My 
zeal for my country, my duty to my ſovereign, my 
affeCtion to you,/ and my reſpe& to my family, and its 
true honour, have carried on my pen further than I in- 
tended, I will only add, that no change in my cir- 
cumſtances ever ſhall leſſen my tender doncern for you 
or my ſiſter Lucy, to whom I defite you would preſent 
my love; and charge her, as ſhe values my friendihip, 
never to marry without my conſent. Be aſſured, that 
no diſtance of place, nor length of time, ſhall abate 


ever 


* 
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ever [I return to England, it hall be with honour to 
myſelf, and with joy to my friends; to all thoſe, I 
mean, who wiſh well to the Church of England, and to 
their native country. Neither ſhall any thing ever 
tempt me to abandon that cauſe which, I have delibe- 
rately embraced, or to forſake that religion wherein I 
-was educated. Wherever I am, I ſhall * = 
dear ſiſter, 


, - Your fincere friend and wth 


Madrid, June 19, ___ WHARTON. 
N. S. 1726. e A 


ON SONG - WRITING. 


LETTER L 
SIR, 


CuANck, accident, deſign, or  idleneſs, or 8 


vou will, threw a very large collection of old and new 
| ſongs in my way lately, and I read them over, with 
no view of improvement you may ſuppoſe, but rather 
to divert an idle hour as tarmleſsly as poſſible. — [ 
have fince put a few thoughts together upon paper on 


| this ſubject, and if you think them worthy of a place 


| in your work, ſhall ſend them occaſionally — And fo 
much by way of preface, : 


It is to be obſerved of Lovn Soncs, which 1 hall 
4 Rath firſt, that it ſeems to be an eſtabliſhed rule with 
che greater part of the authors of them, to ſeparate as | 
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mach 38 peſiible * ** zes of cee an, 3 
Indeed; there is: very little room for this property ity a 
0 the brain of 2 loye-fick poet. He takes leave of the 
preſent world, and flies to the region of faney ; where he 
ſeeks vg. other guide but Ras — confident that the 5 
niihoantterwill hide fall his fuilings, and cover all-bis 
defeste wich quavers a erochets. — He walks' upon 
fits — and: altboagh , perhaps, no Met „ talks 
familiarly of Heaven and Hell, complains very mach of 
ſuffering-the tormenrs of the laters ind is ever — but 
in vain — aſpiting to the bleſſegneſs of che former. 

The language of Lovr Sees ig bighy meta- 
phorieal. The: miftreſris generally a monſtrous human 
being, armed with: darts, flames, and tormeming 
engines = dh che buſineſs of che poet is to diam 
„ o i 
* ſpecimen of the true metaphorical | 
Wh beni could: for ever dell ir 
My There's heaven wicdhs ber an; 1 . 

But abſent from her, Pavan bell; 
Dire grief wy ſoul; arms. 


e bars, 1 pines I de,, 
"Ningbr"can my heurr relieve; | 

e e ee, 

hes Frets We ee WES” 
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© wa vec pj) the diſtreſs of a min 
* Pines, and dies, one cannot but” _ 
| er part of his eus, which is ffn more |} 
deplorable. "Th door | Sentleinan ir in Hell, — H 9 
” Vor. II. ans Mo 
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ever [I return to England, it ſhall be with honour to 
myſelf, and with joy to my friends; to all thoſe, I 
mean, who wiſh well to the Church of England, and to 
their native country. Neither ſhall any thing ever 
tempt me to abandon that cauſe which I have delibe- 
rately embraced, or to forſake that religion wherein [ 
was educated. Wherever I am, I ſhall always be, 
dear fiſter, 


; Your fincere lend and brother, 
Madrid, June 19, WHARTON. 
N. 8. 1726. mm” 


ON SONG - WRITING. 
LETTER L 
SI R. | | | : | 

CHANCE, accident, deſign, or idleneſs, or what 
you will, threw a very large collection of old and new 
ſongs in my way lately, and I read them oyer, with 
no view of improvement you may ſuppoſe, but rather 
to divert an idle hour as harmleſsly as poſſible, — [ 
have ſince put a few thoughts together upon paper on 
this ſubje&, and if you think them worthy of a place 
in your work, ſhall ſend them occaſionally — And (0 
1 much by way of preface. 


It is to be obſerved of Lovs Soncs, which I ſhall 

_ conſider firſt, that it ſeems to be an eſtabliſhed rule with 
the n part of the authors of them , to ſeparate as 
much 
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mach as poſſible FRY every idea of Common Sxws k. 
Indeed, there is very little room for this property in 
the brain of a love · ſiek poet. He takes leave of the 
preſent world, and flies to the region of fancy ; where he 
ſeeks no other guide but Rm. — confident that the 
muſie- maſter will hide all his failings, and cover all his 
defects with quavers and crochets. — He walks upon 
ſtilts — and although, perhaps, no Methodiſt, talks 
familiarly of Heaven and Hell, eomplains very much of 
ſuffering the torments of the latter, and is ever — but 
in vain — aſpiring to the bleſſedneſs of the former. 


The language of Love Soxcs' is highly meta- 
phorical. The miſtreſi is generally -a monſtrous human 


being, armed with darts, flames, and tor menting 
engines — and the buſineſs of the poet is to diſarm 


her of theſe deadly. weapons — The following is a 
ſlight ſpecimen. of the true metaphorical: | | 


Cc _. «With ber I could for ever dwell 
Ĩhbere's heaven within her arms; 
But abſent from her, Jm in bell, 
Dire grief my ſoul alarms. 
[ rave, I burn, I pine, I die, 
Naught can my heart relieve; 
But at her fight my ſorrows fly, 

Her preſence bids me live,” 
While we cannot help pitying the diſtreſs of a man 
who raves, burns, pines, and dies, one cannot but 
remark another part of his caſe, which is ſtill more 
n The poor gentleman ir in Hell. — If we 

Vor. III. 9 ſtretch 
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ſtretch this metaphor a very little farther, we diſcover, 
that when a lady bids her fun — the means to 
fay, «ro to bell.” 5 | 
«But abſent. from the „ Pm in bell” 52 

2a very unpleaſant ſituation; where, however I muſt 
leave him, to take notice of a lover of another kind, 
who has thought proper to ſtop the whole progreſs of 
creation, to keep the birds from flying, any even — 
vent the blowing of che winds 


| «Thus ſhe mourned; what a ſcene all nag. 5 
The birds Rag their wings at her ſighhs, 
The vallies her forrows reſound, . .. 

And the fiream ſhews her Wabbered eyes; 


All nature takes' part in her woe, 
A black cloud oer the beans is ſpread, 
The winds have forgotten to blow . 
And the willows bend over her bead I 


What is an earthquake td this! For the winds are 1 
confounded that they loſe their memory, and even 
forget to blow, Such liberties are frequently taken by 
poets, but, in my opinion, it is very unwarrantable, 
and indeed, cruel to annihilate the world for the ſake 
of one. I will allow them to hold converſation with 
the woods and the wallies — to call the ſheep and the 
ſireams to witneſs, but to prevent the poor birds from 
frying, and the winds from blowing, is not to be juſti- 
fied by any of the laws of Parnaſſus. = 
It would appear too, chat the language of lovers 
when they ſpeak of Heaven and Helh, i is not Umays me- | 
uphorieal — witneſs the following : | 


- «Nice | 


ry 
o 
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«Nice Virtue preach'd religion' 8 ubs, 
Paths ro eternal reſt; 8 
To fight his King and Country's cauſe 
. Fame counfelfd him was beſt. 
But Love oppoſ'd their noiſy tongues, 
And thus their votes out bray'd; 
Get, get a miſtreſs, fair and young, 
Love fiercely, conftantly and long, 
And then thou ſhalt be favs,” 
Here is a recipe for eternal ſalvation! For this ſong. 


is modeſtly entitled «The Way to be ſaved; and no 


doubt there are many who have tried the experiment, 
with what ſucceſs I cannor at-preſent ſay. This author 
differs in his religious ſentiments, however, very mate- 


rially from the following: 


* courtſhip s the vice of 2 phlegmatc fool, 
Where the des are loft qd: he wiſhed 


Srow cool, 
Before men fit down to their dinners.” 


The poet's ideas ſcem to be leſs unreaſonable than 
any I have mentioned, for he conſiders his miſtreſs in 
the ſame light as he views a bor joinr ſmoking on the 
table — He reje&s courtſhip becauſe it reſembles 2 
long grace before dinner — ſo whips up his knife and 
fork, and helps himſelf where he pleaſes. — This 
ſong was a very great favourite ſome years ſince, and 
certainly the ladies muſt owe their obligations to che 
nuthor for the delicate compariſon he makes. ST 
RT = 
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The philoſophy and the. piety of Love ſongs is 
often, indeed, admirable, and when adorned with 
muſic, muſt have a wonderful effect in regulating the 
ſentiments of young. One moon ſtricken. gentleman 
fings thus: | 1 

if then to thee ſuch- power is. Even, 
Let not a wretch in torment live; 
But ſinile, and. learn to copy Heaven, 


Since we muſt fon, ore it forgive. 7 
Vet pitying heaven not only does 5 
Forgive tit offender and th'offence, 


But een ir/elf appeaſ'd beſtows _ 
As the reward of penitence.” _ 


I have already remarked that vbime leads the poet 
frequently to his thoughts — I have before me a ſong 
of 'fonrteen yerſes, in each of which the author has 
been obliged to ſeck a rhime to Moc, for M Mog 

is the idorable object — and I cannot poſitively ſay 
that he has been unſucceſsful, as he has got the fol- 
lowing: prog, clog ," flog, hog, cog, frog, bog, fog, Jog, 
dog', logs nog, ec- langue, agg. Much is to be ſaid for 
1 e fo fertile „ where the ſubject appears ſo barren, 
and 2 ſong with ſuch rhimes, may be conceived to 


been leſs of ther Janine than is. uſual in love 
I I promiſe no regulariey in theſe remarks on on ſong 
writing, as I take ſongs as I find them in books. Thoſe 
quoted were town favourites ſome years ſince, and in 
Wo point 4 and good W we do not appear to 
8 have 
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have much improved — as will be evident when J 
eome to eonſider the ſongs of the preſent day. 


The rhimes of all love-ſongs are alike — dart and 
beart = Jos and name — beaven and given — er 
and dies — love and prove — tender and ſurrender — 
kiſt and bleſt — kind and mind — jay and cloy — ſigh 
and ſly — breeze and freeze — charms and arms — 
moans and groans — grief and relief — breaſt and 
feaſt — alarm and charm — fair and ſhare — brown 
and frown — ſkips and lips — praiſe and /ays — tell 
and bell — ſmiles and miles — faces and graces — deck 
and neck — ſhe and me, &c. &c. with a few others 

which will be found in five hundred ſongs. 


The agents are natural or preternatural — The 
former are obvious — the latter are the winds, breezes, 
zephyrs, birds, trees, heavens, fireams, vallies , ſheep, 
ſtorms, tempeſts, calms, &c. &c. which are employed 
in various ways to ſoften the obdurate heart of the 
nymph. Of all theſe the poet takes poſſeſſion, and uſes 
them juſt as he pleaſes, raiſes a tempeſt, or quells the 
winds, opens a view of Heaven, er holds forth the 
ſad proſpect of other place — He makes the hills re- 
' ſound, and the vallies rejoice; cauſes the ſtreams to 
| flow or ſtagnate, according to circumſtances; and pre- 
| ſcribes to the winds and the birds, whether they are 

to blow and whiſtle or not — But of this more in my 
next. Fr | ; 
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The following Letter from the Reverend Herbert Croft 
to the Printer of the Gentleman's Magazine , we 
publiſh, as it appertains to a literary enterprize 
highly creditable to him, and which, if executed 
with ability, will be of great importance to Litera- 
ture in general. 


Letter from the Gentleman employed upon a new Diftio- 


nary of the Englith Language down to nearly the end 


of the 3 Century. 


SIR, 
In your publication for laſt month I obſerve that 


Oxford, Nov. 3. 


yon are pleaſed to ſpeak of the work upon which I have 


been for ſome years employed, and rather to call upon 
me to ſpeak to the public abour it. 


It was always my intention ſo to do, Sir, when 1 
| Mould be able to inform the public of my baving made 
very conſiderable progreſs. That time is no more 


diſtant; as I have, for a good while, completed a col- 


lection of more than 5009 words, which are not in the 


great friend and maſter Johnſon. 
This, however, is by no means the principal part 


of what I have done; and ſtill leſs of what I mean to 
| &o, though I could almoſt write my letter to you, Sir, 
In Engliſh words, which are not to be found in * 


| foo's Evgliſh Dictionary. 


k | £39 1183 For 


wonderful » though very imperfe&, Dictionary of wy 
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For a man, with a natural dislike to work, that was 
hired by the bookſellers, and was under the harrows 
of poverty, Johnſon did much, did wonders (and you 
ſhall ſee, hereafter, . that I will water his laurels, not, 
like ſome of his friends, root them up): But much re- 
mains to be done, in every thing which regards the 
Engliſh language, by a man, aware of the uſe of Saxon, 
who ſits down from choiee to the taſk, and who firs 
down to it long enough, 


My principal hopes are from 1 put together 
my manuſcripts (now near 200 4to. volumes) in ſuch a 


manner that every ſtep I make in the work counts; and, 


that the firſt perſon who ſhall go by my houſe after my 
death, and can read, may ſee directly how far I had 
advanced, if I ſhould not live to finiſh it. If I ſhould, 
I ſhall tranſcribe, hereafter, from my original manu- 
ſcripts for the preſs; and ſhall depofit the manuſcripts 
themſelyes (fince they will contain, at perhaps every 
word, many more paſſages than I mall wiſe), together 

with my collection of all dictionaries, grammars, eſſays, 

treatiſes, &c. reſpeCting the * language, i in i ſome | 


public library. . 
If any literary eden would do me the favour of 
calling upon me, in his way through the Uniyerſity, 
before I publiſh an account of the progreſs I have made, 
or after, I ſhall be very happy to ſhew him my ma- 
nuſcripts, &c. Any of your correſpondents, Sir, would. 
greatly oblige me, who would. have the goodneſs, either 
privately, or through your Magazine, to mention aux 


books or mangſcripts in, . way, or (particularly) to 


11 „ point 
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point out any detects in Jobnſow 8 Dictionary, or any 
thing which can in the leaſt contribute to render 2 
Dictionary of the Engliſh Language more compleat: 


They ſhall not find me ſhrink from any 8 7 becauſe 
it demands time or toll. 


' Theſe few words I thought due, Sir, to your notice 
of my work. Before long I ſhall perhaps trouble the 
public with many more, if I be not deterred by Pope, 
who made ſad havock with poor verbal critics in his 
life-time, and who continues ſtill to hold the rod over 
us in the only apophthegm which remains upon record 
as his — the publiſher of a Dictionary may know the 
meaning of a ſingle ward, but not two words put 
togethibe.” 
Your's, Ge. 


* — 


Letter to TüouAs GiLzERT, Eſq. 
on Houſehold Eſtabliſhments. 


81 R, | 
[ OUR goodneſs having led you to attend much 
to the poor and frightful increaſe of the Poor Tax in 
this kingdom, permit me to ſuggeſt to you one great 
cauſe of the ſufferings of the poor, and the extreme 
burthens of the rich — The latter are ſolely to be 
blamed in this matter. A few weeks ago there ap- 


k | | peared in 2 publick paper „ an Account of Proviſion in | 


the 2757 and 1787.” It is, in truth, frightful to perſons 
of ſmall incomes, who do not mean to retire to the 
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y derties of the Fleet or to Boulogne — both mighty 


a igresable places, Iconceive, from the multitudes. who 
2 daily reſort to them. But as there are till left ſome: 


e ſew people who prefer refiding amongſt their old friends 

and neighbours, I beg leave to trouble you with a 
e ſketch of the different modes of conducting large and 
e even middle ſized families in 1757 ud 1787: The 
, family of the late , Eſq. Member for 
8 ſhire, conſiſted of about ſixteen or ſeventeen ſervants, 
C VIZ, 


Q Land-Steward, 5 5 30 0 o 
e Butler out of Livery, and the Gen- „ 
Tl tleman's Clothes, not his Linen, 10 0 © 
a Coachman, Fo 16 0 0 
Poſtilion, 1 I 7 © o 
} Footman, the under Butler NS 0 
Another Footmn n - 0 
Helper, who alſo attended the Cons, | 
Hogs, Pigeon-houſe, 9 710 0 
Game -keeper, and Attender on the Rs | 
_ Fiſh-ponds, | 3 | 10% 0 
9 — „ 745 14 0 © 
1 Several Day-men in the Garden aid W who 
t did not ext in the houſe, one of which aQed as Butcher 
e aud killed the Sheep, and had the Heads for his pains, 
e T he Valet and Grom of the eldeſt 
— Son; » the Footman of the ſecond 
n Son, the Houſekeeper, and Ladys "4 
s Maid, who alſo waited on ne n 
e | eldeſt Davgiter, | Ss ow 
S 
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The Cook (an excellent one ſhe was?; 10 0 0 
The upper Laundry-Maid, 0 23 1 0 © 
The upper Houſe-Maid, who alſo 5 
waited on the youngeſt Daughter, 
The Dairy-Maid, who made all the 
Bread are in the Family, and reared | 3 
the Poultry, 2 ; FTE, $ © v 
The under Houſe-Maid, who was alſo 9 55 ; 
under Laundry- Maid, ET 4: 0 © 
The Kitchen-Maid, 4 0 8 


This was in that year the eſtabliſhment of a moſt 
worthy man, poſſeſſed of an eſtate of goool. per annum; 


the wages of the houſe ſervants then amounted to the 


ſum of 182 per annum. To what would they amount 
now, although the wages of ſervants in many depart- 
ments are not raiſed, therefore why ſhould they? 
Nothing. is raiſed that is purchaſed by ſervants, linen 
is cheaper, cottons much cheaper, woollen cheaper. 
No, Sir, it is proviſions, for which the maſter muſt 


pay, or run away, that are raiſed, and the nice, ſauey 
appetites of ſervants. Now let us ſee how this family 


was conducted and fed by one of Solomon's wiſe Ladies, 


Who build up their houſes, The family dined every N 
day at half paſt two, fo there was no need of a nooning; 


5 there were every day as many pounds of beef, or beef 
and bacon boiled, as allowed to every. ſervant; plenty 


of garden-ſtuff, potatoes, Ec. . The ſteward, houſe- 5 


0 4 Keeper , and all dined at one table 1 where dach perſon 
produced their own Knife and Fork, from a caſe in their 
. pr there were none but filyer-handled r. 


Ty 
"NE 4 | | = 


- 
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and ſolid filyer forks (now called ſpoon forks) in the 
houſe, excepting two large knives for the uſe of the 
cook and her deputy in the kirchen; at eight o'clock 
every night a bell rang, which called all the inferior 
ſervants to a ſupper of bread and cheeſe, and good ſmall 
beer; no ale allowed. Sometimes in winter they had 
large turnover apple-pies, the cruſt maile of the bread 
dough, ſweetened with threepence-halfpenny fugar. 
Frequently one of theſe goed wholefome pies was 
brought into the eating-room for the family; the four 
upper ſervants always ſupped after the family in the 
houſekepeeper's room, on what was left, or on a piece. 
of cold meat; they alſo breakfaſted together, and, 
finding their own tea and ſugar, were allowed fuch a2 
portion of butter, and it was à very moderate one, 
I aflure you, for their breakfaſt. At nine a bell ſummoned 
all the common fervants into the ſervant's- hall to break- 
faſt on the cold meat of the day before, or broth or milk- 
porridge made of ſkimmed milk, without water. 1 
think that the upper honſe maid and upper laundry-maid 
were allowed a little butter if they choſe to drink tex ; 
but the others being always country ſervants had no 
ſuch privilege. 


Now, Sir, is not this 2 much more rational mode 
of ſeeding perſons, who, when at their own hands, 
never ought to live more luxuriouſly than the preſent. 
When ſervants are abſolutely pampered as ſervants it 
renders them fancy, ſickly, and idle; when at their 
own hands the little they do fave is ſoon ſpent, and 
themſelves reduced to prey on the publick in different | 

ways 


[ 
t 
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ways ſome as proſtitutes and pickpockets; the others 
in workhouſes. But, Sir, I maintain it, this is the 


Fooliſh vanity of the rich, who ſuffer themſelves to be 
told by their ſervants, that every body keeps 2 gran- 
der houſe for their ſervants than they do; that at 


Lord Waſtefull's the ſeryants never eat coarſe beef, 


and that all the ſoup-meats is given to the dogs; (in 
the late Archbiſhop of Canterbury's family, it was con- 


ſtantly eaten by the ſervants at nooning or ſupper) — 

that 'Squire Squanderfull is a generous Gentleman as 
ever lived — that he thinks ſcorn that his ſervants 
ſhould not live as well as himſelf — that they have ale 
every day, and as much butter as they can eat at break- 
faſt — that home-made bread ſaves nothing in a fa- 


mily — that home-brewed beer never does ſervants as 
much good as the good twelve ſhilling beer — (for- 


merly perſons of fortune in London took in only eight 
thilling beer for their families) that candles of twelve 
or ten to the pound only run away faſt; in ſhort, that 
every thing made at home is bad. Thus do perſons of 
liberal education ſufter themſelves to be led by the noſe 


to ruin by intereſted low-lived creatures, who care nov 
| whether they die in a gaol, or the liberties of the Fleet, 


provided that the few years or months that they paſs 


with them, their love of good eating and . is 
ſatisſiec. 


Now, Sir, it is theſe worthy Wights who haunt 
our ſtreets and fill our workhouſes, where they are fed 
much too well. In a workhouſe meat ſhould be allowed 
but twice in the week, N chat of the coarſer kind, 


the 
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the other day's broth thickened with oatmeal or Scotch 
barley, dumplings, bread, and an inferior kind of cheeſe; 
in a plentiful year apple puddings, and a kind of pye 
made at Gentlemens' houſes in Ireland and Scotland, 


compoſed. of apples and potatoes, chopped or fliced to- 


gether, when a very little coarſe ſugar is wanted. There 
is alſo a moſt profitable kind of food, uſed in ſame: 
counties by the poor: Make a good thick ernſt of the 
kimmings of the pot, wherein beef or piekled pork or 
bacon is boiled; allow three ounces of fat to a pound 
flour, cut ſome ſliees of raw bacon or pickled pork, lay 


them thinly over this ſhret of cruſt, papper them a very 


little, roll them up, put them into a cloth, and boil 
them well. In a common workhouſe beer ſhould be 
allowed only to the fick and aged, The maſter of a great 
workhouſe once lamented to me the amazing quantity 
of impudent wenches, who, as ſoon as ever they were, 


certain that any fruit of their unlicenſed amours was. 


likely to appear, took care to ler it be known, that they 
might be diſmiſſed from their ſervice, and they often, 


ſpent months of idleneſs i in that houſe before they pro- 


duced the child 5 and a year afterwards to nurſe it, that 


they thus found the ſweets of eating, without earning,. 


good food, and that they gloried in their ſhame, and 
abſolutely exhorted young orphan girls to follow their 
example, and live eaſy and happy, as they termed it. 
In a pariſh where Fonce refided, I remember two 
wretches of the other ſex, who it was ſuppoſed cor- 
rupted more girls than ever fell to the lot of the noted 


Rocheſter when be Uavelled as a Mountebank; one of 
theſe 
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| theſe wretches was ſtone blind and very old, that is t6 


ſay, near ſeventy. His conſtant amuſement was to teach 
the infants to liſp bawdy; and, at one time, he and a 


fellow with only one leg had ruined every girl in the 


workhouſe of a pariſh whick is very populous, and 
forms an hundred by itſelf. There theſe pampered foot- 
men decome the Devil's agents; but formerly footmen 
made hay, helped in the harveſt, aſſiſted the gardener 
and coachman, and learned by- theſe means to be able 
to work when they were married and ſettled; but now 
the party eoloured gentlemen cannot dig, ſo they ſer 
up an alehouſe, and deeoy to it all the ens in the 
Nn e 


' do know a few families with as b men ſer- 
vants as any in England » Where butler and footmen 
work as bard to get in their Maſter's hay and corn as if 
they were hired labourers, but they have lived long in 
the families, and are ſure they have ſecured faſt friends 
dy their diligent and worthy conduct; ſome of them 
have already reaped the fruits of their labours, others, 
no doubt, when opportunity ſerves, will to ſo too. 
The crowding into towns and watering places for amu- 
ſement is the ruin of both maſters and ſervants. See a 
Gentleman of 7 or gool. perannumin town,where he muſt 
pay a good rent and high taxes, and reverſe the advice 
of ſly old Burleigh in his famous letter to his ſon Ro- 
bert: go to his pocket for every thing, and wher# he 
muſt dreſs better; then turn his eyes to one of th ue 
income who lives in the country, either on his own 
A. eſtate « or in an hired houſe, wien ſixty or yon” acres 

ES of 
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of land, growing his own wheat for bread, oats and 
beans for horſes, barley for pigs, poultry, malt, &c. 

Surrounded by cows, Pigs, poultry, a pigeonhouſe, 
fiſh ponds, 2 good kitchen garden and large orchard, 
which half keeps His hogs and breeding ſows, killing 
his wn mutton in winter, and, what has this man to 
go to his pocket for? — little indeed. He plants crab 
trees, and makes verjaice, and has bees for honey and 
wax. It is impoſſible-to. tell how far money goes, 
when all theſe articles are found at home. In a town 
4 garden for a few pot-herbs is all that can be hoped 
far; and if the footman happens to be too fine a gentle- 
man to weed and dig it, this is more coſt than profit. 


T once knew a gentleman who had reduced his fortune 


entirely to an hundred a year, which was ſettled on 
his wife: ſhe found he was going into a gaol, conjured 
Him to retire: to that little farm, and live upen it in- 
ſtead of letting it out to a tenant. They had ſeyen 
children; happily it was not far from a good grammar- 
ſchool, whither the flye boys trudged every day, neat 
and clean, and looking like a' gentleman's children; 8 
they kept every kind of creature about them: two maids 
earned their living by attending the dairy and ſpinning 
on winter evenings; and thus the family ſtruggled 


| hrough until they grew up the ſons, now aiding their 


careleſs father and excellent mother. This ſingle 
hundred per annum would have done little for . in 
any other way. I am, . 
SIR, | 
an With anſeigned halt, © 
a; -. 
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Verſes upon the Road. 
By Mr. Garrick. 15 


To Lord Joun CAVENDISH. 
Facit FAneignatia, 


The following verſes have never cited oy prive. 
They came to me after paſſing through ſeveral 
hands from the repreſentative of the late Mr. Cum, 

to whom Mr. Garrick ſent. them with the. fol- 
lowing memorandum, which yon will ſee is in his 

\ own hand-writing. NB. My. Quin ir intreated by 

_ the author not to truſt the above out of his. own harid}. 

After the lapſe of ſo many years as have paſſed 

ſince theſe lines were written, I believe every 

_ reaſon tint then ſubſiſted for the above injunction 

muſt de at an end; and therefore it ſeems no longer 
neceſſary to with-hold Mm from rhe ye” Oy 


Wausr all with fighs their way. pure 
From Chatsworth's bleſt abode, 
My mind Kill fires, my Lord, at vou, 
And thus burſts out in ode. 


Forgive my phrenzy, good Lord Jobs, | 

Tor Paſſions my Apollo: | „ 

Sweet Hebe ſays — when ſenſe is gone, 10 
That nonſenſe needs muſt follow. 

Like Indian knife, or Highiand- ſword, 

Four words have hewn and hack d me; 

: wut Quin, a rebel to his Lord, 

| Like his own Falſtaff back'd me. 


N * 


Lord Frederick, George, alſo his Graee, 
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In vain I bounce, and fume and fret, 
Swear Shakeſpeare is divine; 
Fitzherbert *) can a while forgs 

His pains to laugh at mine, 


My honeſt zeal deride: 
Nay Habert's melancholy face 
Smirks on your Lordſhip's fide. 


With paſſion, zeal, and punch misled, 
Why goad me on to ſtrife? 


5 Why ſend me to a reſtleſs bed, 


And diſappointed wife? 


| This my reward! and this from you? 


Is't thus you Bowman **) treat? 
Who eat more toads than you know who, 
Each night did ſtrawberries eat. 


| Did 1 not mount the dun-drawn chaiſe, 


And ſweat for many a mile? 
And gave his Grace's ſkill much praiſe, 


Grinning a ghaſtly ſmile! 


Did I not elſewhere riſk my bones, 


My Lord-Duke's freaks took pride in? 
Did E not trot down bills of ſtones, 
And call it pleaſant riding? f 
. 7 Did 


O Willa Frahrbet, Bly, of laat, amber tor Derby. 


) The name of e charater in Lehe. | 
Vol. III. 
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Did I not all your feats proclaim, 
Nor once from duty ſhrink? 
In flattery I ſank my fame; 
A Bowman ev'n in drink. 
Did I not oft my conſcience force 
Againſt its dictates ſwear ? 
; Have I not prais'd Lord George's horſe? 
Nay ey'n your Lordſhip's mare? 
Did I not oft in rain and wind 
er hills thro' vallies roam, 
When wiſer folks. wonld lag behind, 
And ſpaniels ſtaid at home? 
Have I not with your natives fed, 
The worſt of all my labour, 
And ventur'd both my ears and head 


Not Quin's more bleſt with calipee, 
TFitzherbert in his puns, 

Lord John in contraditing me, 
Lord Frederick with his nuns. 


Than I am bleſt in Shakeſpeare's muſe\- 


Esch drop within my ſtandih, 
Each drop of blood for him I'll loſe, 
As firm as any Ca ND 


7 As Whig you gain the world's — 


For once a Tory ſhine; 
A Tory onde in Shakeſpeare's exo, | 
And feel his right divine? 


3 
ks 


Among your ſealping neighbours? - 
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Attack my wife, my patent tear, 
| Do deeds without a name! 
Burn, kill, or raviſk, Lord! but ſpare, "Ih 


O ſpare my Shakeſpeare's fame! 


Did not Dean BuxkzA „) willy preach, 
Opinion may be fin; 
Did not his ſermon wiſely tench, 
To cleanſe ourſelves within? 
From infidelity awake! - | 5 
O melt your heart of ſtone: 5 
Conceal your errors for my ſake, 
Or mend them for your own. 
i D. GARRICK, 


hk it ; 
„ * 


cveiD AND DEATH: 
a; : From Beloe's Poem. 8 
| (Lnely Publiſhed.) 


Todt by the stin of x double wound, | 
A lover ones lay panting on the ground; 
From Cupid's bow .came one unerring dart, 
Death aim'd the other a his" wretched heart. 
Soon as the breath of life forſook his clay, 
Each quickly flew to bear his dart away. 
Love took the one — Oh, raſh, miſtaken deed! 
* makes the boſom bleed; 


as And 


3 The Bev, vun Barker, M A, Dean of k He dies 
- © adout 1777, 
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And Death, nngentle ſpirit, ſought the air, 
With Love's gold arrow, ſource. of our deſpair : 

_ Eager, inflam'd, with ill-tim'd warmth they ſeek, { 
Their wrath on many a wretched heart to wreak; 

Swift from the bow the fatal weapon flies, 

As ſwift, on earth the wounded victim lies. 
But each with wonder view'd the darts he bore, 
And gaz'd at wounds they never gave before ; 
His bow too weak become — pale Death diſdain'd, 
And Cupid wonder'd at the ſtrength he' gain'd. 

At length, they angry and impatient grew, 
And ſoon th? ocedfion of their error knew 
The youths whom Love had fammon'd to delight, 

Sunk by his arrow-to the ſhades of night; 
Freſh rays of youth»adorn the brows of age, 
When Death, in fruitleſs efforts, ſpent his rage. 
Away their darts, fallacious found, they chrey, 
And from the quiver others ſoon they drew. 


vet ſunk the poiſon | into Capig's dart | 

And hence it acts a more deſtructive part; 
Chills the fond Heart With terror aud difnüy, 
And tears it oft Kam ** _ — 14 
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ra Hiſtory of Boxing. 
"The principal A at Broughton's Amphi- 


xeatre are thus deſerlded by Captain Godfrey, in a pubR- 
cation which he gave under his name about forty years 


| * 2 1 
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ſeconding his arm, undd ſupplying it with all its n 
e W . 
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Advance, brave Broaghton ! Thee I pronounce 
Captain of the Boxers. As far as I can look back, I think 
I ought to open the characters with him. I know none 
ſo, fit —, ſo able t lead up the van. What can be 
ſtronger than to ſay, that for ſeventeen or eighteen 
years he has Fought every able Boxer that appeared 
againſt him, and has neyer yet been beat? — This 
being the caſe, we may venture. to conclade from It. 
But not to build alone 6n this, let us e examine further 
into his merits, What is it that he wants? Has be 


not all that others want, and all the beſt can have? 


Strength equal to what is human, ſkill and judgment 
equal to what can be acquired, undebauched wind, and 
2 bottom ſpirit, g never to pronounce the word enough, 
He fights the ſtick as well as moſt men, and under- 
ſtands a good deal of the ſmall-fword. This pratice 


has given him the diſtinction of time and meafuare 


beyond the reſt. He ſtops as regularly as the ſword(- 
man, and carries his blows' truly in dhe Une. — He 
ſteps not back, diſtruſting of himfelf to top i blow, 
and piddle in the return, with an irm unzided by ui 
dody, producing dut a kind of flycflap blow, ſuch as 
the paſtry-cooks uſe to beat choſe inſects from their 


tarts and cheeſecakes.-— No — Broughton ſtepe bold 
and firmly in; bids a welcome to the coming Mow; 


receives it with bis guardian arm; then with 2 general 
ſummons of his ſwelling muſeles, aud his firm body 


CE {13841 
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That T may not be thonght particular in dwelllng 


too long on Broughton, I leave him with this aſſertion, 
that as he, I believe, will ſcarcely truſt a battle to a 
warning 2ge, [ nevet ſhall * 
I ſee him beit. 


Adout the * I firſt obſerved an promiting hero 
upon the Klage, nis chief competitors ware Pipes and 
Grertin g. He beat them doth (and T thought with eaſe) 
25 often 28 be fought them. 


Pipes Was the, neateſt Boxer 1 remember. He pur 
in his blows about che face (which he ſought ar moſt) 
With ſuryrifing time and judgment. He maintained his 
battles for many, years by bis extraordinary kill, againſt 
wen of far ſuperior ſtrength. Pipes was but weakly 
made; his appearance beſpoke activity, but his. hand, 
arm, and body were but ſmall; though by chat acquired 
1 ſpring of his arm, he hit prodigious blows; and I really 
. Think, that W-Jaſt, | when he was. beat our of his 
chympipnibip, it was more owing- r 
Wa merit of thoſe who bert him. 


Ststting was a ſtrong antsgopiſt * — They 
2 hard together for ſame dime. and were almoſt 


ernte viſtors. Getting had the neareſt way of 


going to the ſhowagh {which is whar they call che 
g mer) of any men knew. 90 He nz moſt artful Boxer, 


Kronger made than Pipes, and dealt the ſtraighteſt 


blows. But what made Pipes a match for him, was 
| his rare bottom, ſpitit . which would ben à den of 
beating; bur this, in my mind, Gretting was not 


' faffitiently furniſhed with; for after he was beat twice | 
F : | together 


nis too much affect him, 


* WW WE ow” © ty ov 


| 8 coupage to qualify him fox a complete Boxer, He 
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together by Pipes, Hammerſinith Jack, a mere ſloven 
of a Boxer, and every body that fought him afterwards 
beat him. I muſt, notwithſtanding ,' do that juſtice: 
to Gretting's memory, to confeſs that his debauchery, 
very much contributed to ſpail a great Boxer; but yet 
I think he had not the bottom of the other. | 
George Taylor, known by the name of George the 
Barber, ſprung up ſurpriſingly. He has beat all the 
chief Boxers, but Broughton. He, I think, injudieiouſly, 
fonght bim one of the firſt, and was obliged very 
ſoon to give out. Doubtleſs, it was 2 wrong ſtep in 
him to commence a Boxer, by fighting the ſtanding 
champion; for George was not then twenty, and 


119 


Broughton was in the zenith of his age and art. Sinee 


that he has greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf with others. 
He is a ſtrong, able Boxer, who with a kill extraor- 
dinary, aided by his knowledge of the ſmall and back- 
ſword, and a remarkable judgment in the croſs-buttock 
fall, may conteſt with any. —— But, pleaſe or diſpleaſe, 
I am reſolved to be ingenuqus in my characters. 
Therefore I am of opinion, that he is not overſtocked 
with that neceſſary ingredient of a Boxer, called bottom; 
and am apt to ſuſpect, chat blows of equal ſtrength with 
and. diſconcert his conduR, 
Before [ leave him, let me do h vim this juſtice to ſays 
that if he were unqueſtionable in his Wen. be would 
be a match for any man. , 


It will not be improper. Fer George the w__ 
to introduce one Roſwell? a man, who wants nothing, 


H 4 | has 


” 
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has a particular blow With his left hand at the jaw, 
which comes almoſt as hard as 1 little horſe kicks. 
'Praife- as 10 his power of fighting, his excellent choice 
of eim and meaſure, his ſaperior judgment, diſpatching 
for: his executing arm! But ſye upon bis daſtard beart, 
that mars it all! As I know that fellow's abilities, and 
hig werm-dread ſoul, I never ſaw him deat. but L 
Viſhed him to be beaten. Though I am, charmed-with 
the idea of his power and manner of fighting, Iam fick 
at the thoughts of his-nurſe-wanting courage. Farewel 
w bim, with this fair acknowledgment, that. if be 
bad a true Engliſh. bottom (the beſt fighting epithet 
for a man of ſpirit) he would carry all AGES and 
oy A mateh for Bropghtan himſelf, | 


I will name two men together, whom 1 take to 
oy the'beſt-boftoin men of the modern boxers, and 


they are Smallwood ind George Steyenſon, the coach- 


man; I. the latter fight zrounghton for forty minutes. 
'- Broughton 1 knew to de ill at that time; beſides, it 


was 1 haſty- made match, and had not that regard for 


_ hid. Dar here hi true bottom was proved and his 
hug hone. They fought | in one of the fir-booths 
"Tottenham Cagrt, . 6d at the end towards the pit. 


After about thirty thy tlinures, being doth agtinſt the 
ralls, and Rows + a fall, Bropghton got ſuch a 


5 4 lock upon him, that no mathemdtician could hi ve deviſed 


better. There be 


held him by this artificial lock, 


. Wh heal for about three or four minures dn his back, 


* 
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His preperttion, » 28 he afterwards found be Hould have 


ghim of all power of riſing of filling; till reſting 
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he found himſeif recovering. Then he looſed the hold; 
and ori ſetting to again, he hit the coachman as hard 
a blow 28 any he bad given him in the whole battle; 
ſo that he could no longer ſtand, and his brave con- 
tending heart, though, with reluRance, us forced 
to yield. The coachman is à moſt beantiful hitter ; he 
put in his blows faſter than Broughton ; but then one 
df the latter's told for three of the former's, - =_ Pity 
ſo much ſpirit ſhould, not inhabit a ſtropger body. 


| © Smallwood is thorough game, with jadgrbedt qual 

| to many and ſuperior to moſt. I know nothing Small- 

| woe wants but weight; to ſtand againſt any man; and 

| I never knew him beaten fince his fighting Dimmock 
(which was in his infancy of boxing, and when he was 

| a perfect ſtrippling in years) but by a force ſo ſyperior, = 
| that to havegeſiſted;longer Yould not haye been tourage, 
bur madneſs, If I were to chuſe a boxer for my money, 

and could but purchaſe ſtrength to his reſolution ' Small- 

wood ſhbula be the man. 


James T'proctaim imoſt Garmin bode: "Heig de- 
Rente th his blows, and has u wriſt us delightful to 
thoſe Who ſee him fight as fickly to thoſe who ht 
zpainſt bim. Tacknowtedge him to have the beſt ſpring 
bf the arm of an the modern Boxers; he is n complete 
maſter*vf the art; and as 1 do not know he wants 4 
bottom , 1 think it is g great pity he ſhould be best fat. | 
want of ſtrength/16 W n mn. —_—_— 
l Thavenow Sone through the charadters ofthe won 
noted Boxers; as I could not praiſe all in every article, 
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nag offend fome;3-bur if E donot go to bed till ever 
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body is pleaſed; my head will ach as bad gs Sir Roger's. 
I declare that I have not had the leaſt thonghr of 
offending; and. therefore this W ſhall be my 
_ draught. ana 
Let me conclude e the m 
FO ſpirit, which like pureſt gold, has no alloy. 
How readily weuld J encourage it, through the moſt 
_ threatening*"d#ngers, or ſevereſt pains, or pledge of 
| life itſelf! Ler us imitate the glorious example we enjoy 
in the faving offipring of our King, and bleſſed guardian 
of our country. Him let us follow with our keen ſwords, 
and warm glowing hearts, in ORE 
ond W e f 14 
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nr order of che ay» 3 the e 

' queſtion, «Whether, the Houſe will concur wich the 

- «Hon. Senate, in a Reſolve to call a convention, 

cagreeably to recommendation of Congreſs, to afſent 

uto and ratify the newly propoſed ſyſtem of Federal 

Government,“ being called for, and ſheu 2 uche 

—_ alſo. 


Dr. Kitham , ncubee titles 5 BY as 
 obſaryed, that times of zeal were tithes of infatuation, 


the 


and men were apt then to do what they might afterwards | Þ 
nn to be ſuppoſed, he ſaid, that ö 
the 


* 


goes xo. the deſtruQtion 


ko. ok toads. & Aa... —_—- —_— 


the Thirteen States could unite in ſentiment; that ſome, 


however, were ſo zealous 2s to think we could all be 
driven into a reſolurion with the ſame eaſe with which 
a planter cauld drive his flaves; thar ſothe indeed had 
ſuid, that unleſs the ney government was ; preffe into 
immetiate adoption, it would never be accepts ; ' Phich 
was one reaſon why he wes againſt 2 prematute trans- 
miſſion of it to a State Convention. M mn, ſays thy 
Doctor, may well enough gamble. for 2 guinea, and on 

an equal chance; but in the preſont ene our all. is an 
Ant. 11 is inexpedient to forwird che propoſed 
gavernwent, | decapſe the minority may Hereaſter fairly 
enough infiſt, that the ggvernment whoſe ad adoption they 


did not conſent. to, .;cangat bind them)». and becauſe 


that minority may conſiſt of all the inhabitants of the 
Four nonconcurring States, and many of the other. nine, 
confufion and civil' wer may be-the:ednſaquiences. . It 
is unjuſt to patronize the nem g,, 'becmle it 
df the moſt Wien compuRts 


between men. The glfconſederation exyreſfy providing | 


that no alteration- Halt. be made unleſs the fame be 


agreed to in a Congreſs. of the United States, and be 


akerwards confirmed by the Legillarures of every State, 


(The Reſolution of Congreſs recommending the ap- 


 polmtiment of the Federal Convention, being read) The 


Docter made ſome obſervations on the; Convention's 


| affuibing powers nat(duleſated” to them by their cbm- 
miſſſon, and concluded: with moving, The Reſolution 
of Congrels; accompanying | the yew eaniſtitution be 
e ble, which done. | 7 
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General Naas, member for- Lincoln, ohſerved, 
that the confiderition of the merits of the new conſti- 
tution, ad the gonſideration of the queſtion to call 2 
_ conyentiqn,, Were diftin& queſtions, che latter of which 
only then. before the Houle ; fo far then as the 


entlemin from ewbury-Pote had entered into the 
5 is far a 

ſed this, the General eonſthed his obſervations to 
e Doctofs dections to. cailing;2' State Convention; 
and ſot don. ſayings: ir, the gentleman is 
ef opinien, that cenfufion and civil war will | 835 
eonſequenges of procerding with the.con! gry ion 
ne marked. gut, by the conyention, 5 


pointed cle for the foll- pufpoſe of forming 1 
ſtem of Federit Gbyernmetit{Wegtatets the purpoſes 
drehe unlon, after theſe Dephddes have met, and have 
dlelibefäted War months on the ſubject, and after they 


 Kaveumnmimeuſty recommended a ſyſtem to be conſidered 


bythe-peoplen if this-Houlg.preyents the reſult of their 


geliberayang. om comng,. befyre the people in the 
Tann bs . have ſo,unanimo! recommended, 1 think 


gentleman f ſo much Afraid of. 6ßl̃ ©” "F087 

Mr. Dawes, "member for noſton, rofe, be Cale; 
' priniipalty to remark on om obſervation of Dr. Kilham, 
which was, chr in adoption. of the propoſed goverti> 


7 719 5 3 | ws boy we 


vin ——— to 5 1. them in this inſtance; which 1 


| — employed us ts 4, aud which they hive 


reſerved 


be beet bur of order. Having 


. SpeIker rr ink, after Twelve States mf or 4 


will de mach more likely t6 veckſion the eilt the 


voni be an unjuſt violation af compact contained 
| 1 ho olt cenfahbuien. arte 
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teſerved for themſelves. - As to the laſt arfiete of the 


old confederation, the people of all the States when 
aſſemdled in their conventions, may think ix not urttike = 
that law of the old Romans” which contailted a 'clanſe 

prohibiting any future repeal; but which ſucceeding _ 
legiſlatures found a way to annul, by repealing 'the 
whole prohibitory clauſe. To ſay that the people have 
no right to do this, if it hall appear to them that the 
old confederation is adequate to all, the purpoſes of 
national government, is juſt ſaying, that we had no 
right to oppoſe the Britiſh power when it became op- 
preſſive, and that we are all now int one great rebel- 
lion. — As to the melancholy picture of eivil War, 
and all its horrors, with loſs of liberty, &. which 
the gentleman predicts as conſequences flowing from 
the circumſtances of only nine States acceding to the , 
meaſure, the probability of ſach a minority of Sues 
does not yet appear, and if-it did, fuch eontequenees 
ure by no means inevitable. Revolutibns have been 
effected by rhe minority of a people, and yet have 
ended in the happineſs: of the whole. Writers have 


Taid , that the Princes of the Houſe of Handver were 


brought in, and eſtabliſhed on the throne of England, 
by only one-third part of the people, notwithſtanding 
which civil liberty has flouriſhed in that country ever 
fince, much higher than in former periods; but the 
probability is, that the propoſed government will meet 
the wiſhes of almoſt all the people, of almoſt every 
State in the Union; but we have now nothing to do 


wich the merits or demerits of the new conſtitution. 


Ian, Sir, for a concurrence with the Senate. 
Dr. Jarvis, member for Boſton, roſe, and obſeryed 


to the Houſe , that he ſhould net have given his ſenti- 


ments on the ſubje& , to delay the deciſion of the Houſe 


Bo ˙ otras bis 
| cole 
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on the queſtion before them, but it was neceflary he 
thought to apologize to the gentleman from Newbury- 
Fort, for requeſting his attention to what he conceived 
was the teal point in debate, which he ſhould by no 
means have done, but that he wiſhed to prevent all 
eontroverſy at this time, on the merits of the eonſti- 
tution lately ſubmitred to the publick, I wiſh, ſays. the 
Doctor, to encourage an improper zeal, or precipitancy 
on this occaſion, as little as the gentleman who has 


_ riſen in oppoſition to a concurrence with the Senate 


though it appears impoſſible ; that we can refuſe to the 
people what I think is their unqueſtionable right. As 
to the inconvenſences and dangers which the gentleman 
has ſuggeſted, I do not think; proceded the Doctor, 
chat he has reaſoned with his uſual metaphyſieal preciſion 
on this point. It is dedueing a poſitive coneluſion from 
poſſible inconveniency — any event may be poſſible, 
and it would be difficult to determine what may happen 
from any ſituation within the compaſs of human nature. 
But be this 28 it may, our bufineſs ſimply appears to 
de, todiſcharge our duty, and to adopt the mode pointed 
out, both by the late Federal Convention, and by 
Congreſs; and merely to recommend the plan ſubmitted 
to the people for their conſideration. I have no doubt, 
they will conſider it with that good ſenſe, candoun, 


and moderation, which they have invariably diſcovered. 


At any rate I conſider this houſe but as a vehicle by 
which this all important obje& is to be conveyed to 
_ 'our-- conſtituents. As their agents and ſubſtitates we 
canndt refuſe it to them, and I hope we ſhall accordingly 


determine, to refer it where it ought to be referred — 


to the boſom of the people. | 
Mr. Parſons, member for Newbury-Port, roſe to 
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colleague. The worthy gentleman, he ſaid,” expreſſed 


much fear leſt, if we adopt the meaſure-recommended 
by the Convention, the minority ſhould make a law to 


govern the majority. But Mr. Speaker (ſays he) I will 


aſk the gentleman whether the caſe is not poſſible in 
this Commonwealth? He believed the gentleman would 
confeſs it was. And were the conſequences ſo much 
dreaded? With reſpe&'to the queſtion in debate, he 


aſked, whether the Houſe were the only perſons in the 


Commonwealth adequate to diſcuſs' the merits of the 
propoſed conſtitution — or whether it was not in the 
power of the people to'ele& others of equal reſpecta- 
bility, knowledge and probity to repreſent them in 
Convention? He truſted it was — aud as the people 
alone. were the proper and immediate judges of the 
ſyſtem propoſed by the Federal Convention, he hoped 
there was not a perſon in that Houſe who would dare 


attempt an abortion of ſo noble a conception. 


Mr. Wedgery, member for New Gloceſter. — Mr. 
Speaker, I am in favour of the new Conſtitution being 
laid” before the people. I do not think there is a gen- 


tleman within theſe walls who will object to it. But, 


Sir, I am againſt the manner in which it is to be brought 
before them. In diſcuſſing the Conſtitution in a State 


Convention, every part of the Commonwealth will not 


have an equal chance, The poverty of ſome towns, 
Sir, I know to be ſuch, that they cannot ſuſtain the 
expence. of ſending members to Convention. I with 


Therefore, Sir, that the ſeveral towns may de directed 

to conſider the Conſtitution in town meeting, and to 

return the number of votes for and againſt it, into the 

Secretary's Office. 

Nr. Gorham, member For Charleſton, 0 adverted to 

es cpm of the method ſuggeſted by the gen- 
tdtleman 
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tleman from New Gloceſter — and to remedy the evil 
complained of by the gentleman. and that every town 
in the Commonwealth might be enabled to be repre- 
ſented in the Convention, offered to the Chair a con- 
ditional Reſolve, promiſing, if the Houſe ſhould concur 
with the Honourable Senate to call a Convention, for 
the payment of the pay roll of the members who. may 
compoſe the ſame, out of the publick rreaſtry. — 
0 Which ing read, was agreed to. 
The queſtion being now called for from every part 
of the Houſe, it Was put, * _ numbers were, 
Tes — — "0p". 
Nays — w—_— Fr — 32 


After the blancks were filled up, and the final 


queſtion being pur, Mr. Biſhop, member for Rehobeth, 
moved, that the words, «State-Houſe in Boſton,” in 


the firſt part of the Reſolve, be eraſed; and the words, 


Court Houſe in Worceſter,” be inſerted — after 2 
mort debate on this motion, in whieh the disappro- 
dation of the Houſe of it, for a variety of ſtriking 
_ reaſons, was very evident — another motion was made, 
that *Old York,” ſhould be ſubſtituted: On which Dr. 
Cony, member for Hallowell, roſe, and judiciouſly 
obſerved, That us a happy unanimity had been preſerved 
in diſcuſſing the other parts of the queſtion — as gen- 
tlemen, in every part of the Houſe, had diſcovered 
conceding and accommodating diſpoſitions — and as 
| Worceſter was one, and Old York another extreme, 
and as Boſton was nearly a medium to them, he hoped 


the gentlemen would withdraw their motions, that the 


harmony might be continued chrough the whole. Which, 


to the honour of the gentlemen, were immediately done 
queſtion 3 * On pavers the Rouſe 7 


— and the 
| Kjourned. 
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Nase how wk the age has "ERR 155 _ ” 
8 its antient vigour, we have translated a deſerip :- 
tion of the ſports of Londan, written in Latin in the 
reign of Henry the Second, a PEE with 
our preſent amuſements.. = A 
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Anuſements in the reign = ads hs Ty 
: of HeNzY II. F GEORGE III. 
London "has , inſtead of Tragedies diſtinguiſhed 
profane plays and interlu- for their eruelty; ; "comedies 
des, more holy entertain for their je wdneſs; and far- 
ments, which repreſent the ces for their buſfoonery. 
working of miracles, the Dancing dogs, monkeys, 
acts of confeſſors, deſerip- devils, and learned pigs.” 
tions of the Paſſion, And 
the conſtancy of martyrs. © 13 
Alter dinner, on all ho- Aſter dinner, on all ho- 
Lidays like Shroyeride , all  Hdays like Shrovetide, &e. 
Wer. * 3 | the 
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che youth of the city go 


i ſeeing and ſtimulating the 


into the fields to play at 
ball. 


WE 


The ſcholars of every 
ſchool have their balls; 


and the teachers have each 
their ball in their hands. 


The antient and wealthy 5 
citizens ride on horſeback 


to the fields, to enjoy by 


ſports of their children. By 


this means they excite in 


rits, and preſerves che 
heat of nature. 


| Every Sunday f in n Lent, | 


atter dinner, the youth go 


Into the fields and there 


contend on war horſes, 
after, horſes have been 


ried againſt each other. 


| EE The hie ſons of the d ä 
= _tizens ruſh through the 
.es; the elder, armed 


make aſſes of .themſelyes 
themſelves a motion which 
circulates their animal ſpi- 


FAY - 
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Parallel of Amuſements Ec. 


the youth of the city re- 


pair either to ſpouting 


elubs, to Bagnigge-Wells, 


White Conduit Houſe, or 


the Dog and Duck, 


Every ſcholar has now 


his Miſs, and every teacher 
ſets them the example. 


The antigpt and wealthy 


citizens go to à public- 


houſe , ſtifle themſelves 


with tobacco, ſtupify thim- 


ſelves with porter, und 


by — 


4 " - 


a Every Sunday through- 


out the year, all their con- 
tention is to ſurpaſs each 
other on their Sunday 
hacks, gigs, and buggies, 


which are paid for out of 
their maſters till. 


The laie ſons of the citi- 
Zens trip along the ſtreets, 


accoutred with ſtays for 2 


— A 
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with lances and warlike, 
ſhields; and the younger 
with pikes unheaded with 
iron, in battle array and 
— | | 
To this exerciſe reſort 
many couttiers, when the 
King is a ſecret ſpectator; 
and the ſons of baronets 
and nobles who are not 
yet permitted to partake of 
this military contention. 


Every one is fired with 


the hope of victory — 
their fierce horſes neigh; 
their: bones tremble with 
emulation; they champ 
their bridles, impatient to 
remain ſtationed in inaQti- 
vity. At length their 
ſounding hoofs ſeize the 
eourſe; their youthful ri- 
ders divide in troops — 
theſe labour to outſtrip the 
preceding; 
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coat of mail, unable tobear 
a ſhield when they are 


"obliged to wear ſhoe- 


ſtrings, from their feer 


being too tender to endure 


à buckle. 


To the exerciſe of bil- 5 
back - gammon, 


liards , 
draughts, cards, &c. reſort 
many courtiers, while their 


ſons go to the opera or 


play, not being yet per- 


mitted to partake of ſueh 
_ noble amuſements. 


Every one is fired with 
the hope of riches. Their 


ſoft tongues flatter; their 
features ſmile complacency; 
— their limbs tremble, 


with cringing, bowing, and 


bending for preferment, 


they play with the bridle 
df ſervility, and are pa- 
tient to remain ſtationed 
in any dirty office for , 
ſubſiſtence. | 


and others, 


equal in the race, throw - 
down their fellows, and 


mus win the victory. 
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In Eaſter holidays they 


have a naval ſport. On a 


pole fixed in a river, they 


place a target. The youth 


ſtanding on the prow of a 


boat, endeavour as they 
paſs it to ſtrike it with 
their ſpears. 


But if the ſpear is not bro- 
ken, he is tumbled into the 


water, and thus leaves the 


watery field of conteſt. 


| Two ſhips ſtand on each 


| fide the target, in which 


are many young men to 


take up the foiled, and pre- 
yent their being drowned, 


| The ſpeRators ſtand upon 


the bridge and other con- 


venient places, well pre- 


pared to laugh at this ſport, 


: Upon all holidays in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, the youth 
divert and exerciſe them- 

© ſelvesinleaping, ſhooting, 


- Parallel of Amuſements & 6. | 


The boat is 
driven by the tide, If they 
brezk the ſpear, and ſtand 
erect, they gain the prize. 


ha 
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In Eaſter holidays our | 
youth go to Greenwich Hill, 
where they play at thread- 


le-my-needle,throwing the 
handkerchief in a ring, 


rolling down a ſoft bill, 
priſon- baſe, and other ſuch , 


effeminate ſports. 


Upon all holidays in the 


ſummer ſeaſon, our youth fir 
flipping of tea in the ſhade 
of ſome public gardens, 


(> wreſtling, caſting of ſto- and bawdy to the | 
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nes, and ſlinzing jave- wantons which frequent 


| Ins. „„ thoſe places for a ſupport. 


 Cytherza leads a chorus Vanity leads multitudes 
of nymphs, who with free of our nymphs to ſhew 
and agile foot trips the their dreſſes in Hyde-Park, 


* in the feſtive dance. the Mall, and Kenſington 


J „Gardens. 


on winter holidays be- On winter holidays no 
fore dinner, the foaming fign of a. boar is to be 
boars fight for their heads ſeen, except as a com- 
with their deadly tuſhes; panion to a turkey on 2 


the luſt-bulls contend with Chriſtmas table; nor of 2 : 
theirhorns, andthe rugged bear, except what is ſold 


bears againſt the dogs with by the perfumers to ſtreng- 
which they are baited. 
F > ere? bit, hit is weak 
from their natural debility. 


Thougths on the Effe&s of Public 
Puniſhments upon Criminals - 
and upon Society. _ 
Read in the Society for promoting Politic {Eng 
convened at the Houſe of his Exce r * EN 1 
| FrankLINg E.; in Philadelphia, Mareft y 1767 
5 Benjamin Rusn, M. D. Profeſſor of * Ghemi/A 
in the Univer ſity of Penſylvania. 
By a late alteration in the penal laws of Penſytyania 
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3 | Thoughts on the Effect &c. 


Zut by an unfortunate miſtake in the new law, cri- 
minals are expoſed to thepublic cye under circumſtances, 
which, in the opinion of the author of this Enquiry, 
are calculated to defeat its benevolent intention, and 
even to render the change more injurious to ſociety 
than the leſs common, and more ſerious puniſhment 
of death. To point out this miſtake in the law, as well 
as to ſhew the pernicious effects of public puniſhments 
of all kinds, the following Enquiry was compoſed, and 
rend in the Society for promoting Political Enquiries, 
lately inftituted in Philadelphia, under the patronage 
of the venerable Dr. Franklin. The candor with which | 
' the opinions were received by the Members of the So- ; 
_ ciety, and the requeſts of ſome particular friends, have 
induced the author to conſent to their being publiſhed 
| ſooner than was intended, If his opinions are juſt, 
it will give him no leſs pleaſure to hear of their in- 
fluence in Great Britain, than in America; for, in the 
perſuits of humanity, men of every country are citizens 
of the ſame republic, The author hopes that the hints 
he has ſuggeſted will be purſued by perſans whoſe 
| Nudies and opportunities of obſervation, are more fa- 
vourable than his own, to the enereaſe of knowledge 
upon this fubſeR. | 
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Aſter treating the fubje@ i in 2 very ingenious, 28 


well as humane manner, the Doctor concludes with the 
Rs remarks': 


The power Gyer n Hfe, is the oller prero- 
gave of nt who gave it. Hunan ius, therefore, 
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Liſe in rebellion mxainſt this prerogative, when my 
transfer i it to human hands. 


If ſociety can be ſecured from violence, by con- 


fining the murderer, ſo as to prevent a repetition of - 


his crime, the end of extirpation will be anſwered. In 
confinement; he may be reformed — and if this ſhould 
prove impractieable, he may be reſtrained for a term of 


years, that will probably be eoeval with his life. 


There was a time, when the puniſhment of captives 


with death or ſervitude, and the indiſcriminate de- 
ſtruction of peaceable husbandmen, women and children, 
were thought to be eſſential to the ſucceſs of wax, and 

the ſafety of ſtates. But experience has tanght us, 


that this is not the caſe. And in proportion as humanity 
has triumphed over theſe maxims of falſe policy, wars 


| have been leſs frequent and terrible, and nations have 


enjoyed longer intervals of internal tranquility. The 


| virtues are all parts of a circle, Whatever is humane, 


is wiſe — whether is wiſe, is juſt — and whatever 
is wiſe, juſt, and humane, will be found to be the 
true intereſt of ſtates, whether criminals or foreign 


enemies are the objects of their legiſtation. 


I have taken no notice of perpetual baniſhment, 28 


2 legal puniſhment, as I conſider it the next in degree, 
In folly, and cruelty, to the puniſhment of death. If 


the receptacle for criminals, which has been propoſed, 
is erected in a remote part of the ſtate, it will act with 
the ſame force. upon the. feelings of 
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deſtroying one of the moſt powerful principles of action 
in man, viz. the love of kindred,. and country, deprives 
us of all the advantages, which might be derived from 
| it, in the buſineſs of reformation. - While certain 
paſſions are weakened, this noble paſſion is ſtreng- 
thened by age; hence, by preſerving this paſſion alive, 
we furniſh a principle, which, in time, may become 
an over- math for thoſe vicious habits, which ſeparated 
criminals from their friends, and from ſociety, 

| Notwithſtanding this teſtimony againſt the puniſh- 
ment of death and perpetual baniſhment, I cannot help 
adding, that there is more mercy to the criminal, and 
leſs injury done to ſociety, by both of them, than by 
public infamy and pain, without them. 


Ihe great art of ſurgery has been ſaid to confiſt i in 
I faving, not in deſtroying, or amputating the diſeaſed 
parts of the human body. Let governments learn to 
imitate, in this reſpect, the ſkill and humanity of the 
| healing art. Nature knows no waſte in any of her 


3 operations. Even putrefaction itſelf, is the parent of 


uſeful productions to man. Human ingenuity, imitates 
E nature in a variety of arts. Offal marters, of all kinds, 


are daily convefted into the means of enereaſing the 


. profits W induſtry, and the pleaſures of human life. 
The ü df man alone, with all its moral and intellectual 


powers, when miſled by paſſion, is abandoned, by 


he ignorance or eruelty of man, to aa dor 


mption, or extirpation. £ ELF ee 
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dne more mend which Lhope will be irreſiſtible. The | 
_ puniſhments of wicked men, in the world of ſpirits, are in- 


viſible; we have no knowledge of their reality, natures 


degrees, or duration, but what was revealed to us near 
eighteen hundred years ago; and yet governments owe 


their ſtability, chiefly, tothat mortality which the terror 
of thefe inviſible, remote, and indefinite publihwents, 
excites in the human mind. 


A worthy Prelate of the Church of England RE 


ſaid upon ſeeing a criminal led to execution, There 
goes my wicked ſelf,” Confidering the, vices to which 


the frailty of human nature expoſes whole families of 


every rank and claſs in life, it becomes us, whenever 


we ſee a fellow ereature led to public infamy and pain, 
to add further, There goes my unhappy father, my 


unhappy brother, or my unhappy ſon,” and afterwards 
to aſk ourſelves, whether private puniſhments are . 8 
to be preferred topublic! | 


For the honour of humanity it can be ſaid , that i in 


every age and country there have been found perſons, 
in whom uncorrupted nature has triumphed over euſtoſh 
and law. Elſe, why do we hear of houſes being aban- 
doned near to places of public execution? Why do we 

ſee doors and windows ſhut on the days or hours of 
_ criminal exhibitions and proceſſions? Why do we hear 
of aid being ſecretly afforded to criminals, to mitigate ' | 
or elude. the ſeverity of their puniſhments? — Why 
is the public executioner of the law an object of 


ſuch general deteſtation? Theſe things are che latent 
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' himſelf, ſpeaking i in the human heart, againſt the _ 
and cruelty of public puniſhments. 


I ſhall conclude this enquiry by obſerving, that the 
Fame falſe religion and philoſophy, which once kindled 
the fire on the altar of perſecution, now doom the 
criminal to public ignominy and death. In proportion 
as the principles of philoſophy and ehriſtianity are un- 
derſtood, they will agree in extinguiſhing the one, and 
dàeſtroing the other. If theſe principles continue to 
extend their influence upon government, as they have 
done for ſome years paſt, I eannot help entertaining a 
hope, that the time is not very diſtant, when the gal- 
_ lows, the pillory, the ſtocks; the whipping - poſt, and 
the whelbarrow (the uſual engines of public puniſh- 
ments) will be conneQed with the hiſtory of the rack, 
and the ſtake, as marks of the barbarity of ages and 
countries, and as melancholy proofs of the feeble ope- 
ration of reaſon and religion upon the human mind. 


7 * 


Fragment of 2 Play not written — not 
Printed, never offered, — never re- 
= jected, and never damned. 


AQ. III. Scene IV. 


Vamp. 
"Wa. Sir, and pray how do » you intend to purſue | 
_ this profeſſion? 


Author. Nay, Sir, I came to offer my ſervices to | 
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Vump. f I maſt tell you, however, chat our bufineſs 
is not what it was when I was 'prentice three and fifty 
years ago. A man could do ſomething — aye, fo- 
mething out of nothing. Murders were then among 
the neceſſaries of life; and I poſted rapes. and ghoſts |. 
on my books. as regularly as a merchant does his ac- 
counts. Burt times are not what they were. Þ* 
Autbor. Sir, I have a very good murder now in 
my pocket, if you pleaſe to — | e 


Vamp. Pſhaw! I tell you they won't do. — Thanks 
to the morality of the age, the number of gin ſhops, 
and the excellence of our Police, murders are now ſo 
common in reality „that the bloodieſt of them now 
won't fetch above a paragraph. 

Author, Then, what do you think of a rape? 

Vamp. A rape! No, no, rapes are a mere drug — 
beſides there's no proving them. Have we not had 2 
dozen trials for rapes within theſe twelve months, and 
not one of them proved? Since novels and ſentiment 
came in faſhion, I have obſerved that raviſhing has be- 
come very eaſy — a ſort of . felony now-a- 
days. | 

Author, A buſineſs of cri, can, 1 think 
might do — 

Vamp. Ah! that buſineſs is over-done. — Time 
was, when one printed a pamphlet with a fine piece of 
crim. con. in it, and were obliged to ſell ir ſo privately, 
that every woman of faſhion would give 2 guinea 2 
copy for one; but now they are ſo common, you ſee | 
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chem in every paultry ſhop window. — Ah! that was 
à pretty buſineſs once, but. that was before we had 
ſuch vigilant guardians of public decency as we have 
- ow | 
Author. 4 have 2 whole volume in MSS. to prove 
Moſes an impoſtor, and the Chriſtian religion a fable. 
What do you think of that plan? 


Vamp.- The thing has been done lately, but rather 
in a clumſy way — but I like the idea — LI like it of 
all things — But is it very bold, ha! very impudent, 
he? Don't you call all the writers on the other fidey 
From the Chriſtian zra to the preſent time, 2 parcel of 

 blockheads, ſuperſtitious fellows? 


Author. Yes, and I have proved them to be mY 
| beral, conceited , influenced by the prejudices of . 
cation, &c. &e. and that the only real philoſophers and 
2 Wiſe men are thoſe, who believe nothing at all, 


Vamp. Well, 1 like the idea — but you muſt ſay 
2 great deal about the liberality of the age, and rational 
principles, and free enquiry, and all that — if it is 
well done, you'll be immortalized. „ 
+ Author, Then, I ſuppoſe, Sir, you will agree to — 
Vamp, Why, no, I muſt conſider x little — you 
ire to know, that ſince ſo many wiſe men have lately 
' . contended about Chriſtianity, the people at large have 
freely given up the whole, and left the combatants to 
| fight with one another — and, egad! they are ſo 3 
mixed and confuſed now, that there is no knowing : 
. which is the Chriſtian, and which the [nfided, — - Their 
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dreſs, Tanguage, and profeſſions are the ſime — Ah! 
your” thorough-paced open Infidets are now very few, 
indeed! Thoſe we have now, are like the clown upon 
the ſign poſt in Hogarth's print, who is ſawing through 


the plice he fits on, without conifidering, that when 


he has completed his work, he muſt tumble with it. 5 


© Author.” As to politics, now, I ſhould i imagine es. 


Vanp.. O, politics! aye, there is another proof of 
the degeneracy of the age — when political writers 


Were few, they might lie, and abuſe, and misrepreſent 


at heir leaſure, and the world would give them ſome 


credit — — "but fince they became ſo numerous, and have 
lied and ſworn fo repeatedly the public have begun to 
ſee through the joke — I could tell you, Sir, of a fel. 


low, who - — Cetera dye. — 8 


MISS ANNA $**. 
Pen An anthentich tory. f 7 


Mus ANNA Ss. — was the dungbter of z worthy 
man in the Weſt of England, who had once flouriſhed 


in the 'commerelal line; but by his two "compalſtonate 


diſpoſition » and liberal turn of mind, he became 2 
bankrupt. He had, however, yet friends ſofficient to 


procure 2 'commiſſion for his ſon in the India ſervice, 


who had juſt now entered his eighteenth year: he poſ- 
ſeſſed a fine underſtanding, accompanied with much 
ſxeetiieſs of temper; his figure was engaging, and his 
n * of his ſoul. The diſtreſs 
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he felt at leaving his father in ſuch a ſituation ean, by. 


- thoſe who poſſeſs the ſmalleſt ſhare of philanthrophy, 
better be conreived than deſcribed; the lovely Anna: 
was now in her 16th year, and though not to be called. 
tall, was graceful in her figure; ſhe had a moſt amiable, 

ſet of features enlivened by a fine complexion; the 


bluſh. of innocence ſat upon her cheek; her fine dark 
eyes were truly expreſſive of all that ſweetneſs hat 
animated her whole form; ; her countenance had the 
mildneſs of virtue, and her mind wore chat enchanting, 


— ſerenity, which che exertion of it never fails to pro- 


duce: her voice, when ſhe ſpoke, was mild and gentle; 
bet when the. ſung, ſhe melted the whole ſoul into. 
ſoftneſs; 3 indeed, ſhe was a ſoft emblem of her amiable 
brother, and he a manly portrait of his beautiful fiſter. 
He feared to leave her; he felt with all the force © 

the tendereſt affe&ion for the cruel inſults he knew ſo 
much beauty, in ſuch a ſituation, was expoſed to: he 
Had ſufficient knowledge of the world to believe that 
thoſe, whoſe rank in life-moſt enabled them to be the 
guardians of jnnocence, would be the earlieſt in their 
attempts to injure it, He therefore gave her the ten- 
dereſt admonition ever to guard againſt the inſolence 


of wealth ; telling her he hoped when he had made | 


ſome few voyages, he ſhould have the heart · felt feli- 
city of raiſing both her and his father above the frowns 


of fortune, which they now ſo ſeverely felt. At length 


the time came for his departure, and though his ten- 
derneſs for the peace of his father and ſiſter obliged 


him to cover bis face with files, his heart was torne 
: with 
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His: proſperity; but as. the good man had ſome reaſon 
to think it tended to the diſhonour of his lovely daughj-„ 


ter, he nobly refuſed them, and lived with conteyt 
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with the keeneſt l and he broke ſuddenly from 
their mutual embraces, as his tears would not ſuffer 
him to remain longer with them, without  Uſcovering 
the true tate of his mind. 


Mr. S—> after the a of his 69a. take 
ſettled his affairs by the aſſiſtangę of a few friends, was 
again replaced in buſineſs, chongh in à ſtyle far inferior 
to what he had been in before his misfortunes; indeed 
his calling was not by far ſo genteel as his former one 
Had been, as it was not in the power of his friends to 
re-eſtabliſh him in that; he had offers from ſome gentle- 
men whom he had been acquainted with in the: days of 


and cheerfulneſs on the profits arifing from his own 


The amiable Anna grew every hour more beautiful 
and engaging ; ſhe was bleſt with the ſmiles of a parent, 
who knew no joy equal to that of ſeeing his children 
happy - The account ſhe received from her brother 


were very fayourable, and her days flowed on in 2 


peaceful tranquility till ſhe arrived at the age of 19. 
She was then in the higheſt of all her bloom and beauty, 
when her father was pre vailed on by the good woman 
who was the nurſe of her earlier years, aud had ever 
fince regarded her with the affection of a parent, to 
let her ſpend a ſhort time in the country. The cottage 
the lived in was ſimple and next: And Mr. S. not having 
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_ the leaſt iden of danger i in ſuch an excurſion en 
reaſon why he might refuſe beds 5 


| Mrs: B. a maiden lady, of genteel fortune, was the 
J friend of Anna's nurſe; and as the chiefly reſided in the 
Tame village, the good woman received the greateſt 
part of her ſupport from her, on account of her having 
deen the nurſe of Mrs. B— s nephew. This gentlemanz 
Who was now a Captain in the army, was not remar- 
Kkable* for any beauty in his perſon; he was tall; and 
rather luſty; his complexion was a lively brown, and 
his eyes dark. Upon the whole, his face was more 
erxpreſſive than handſome, Capt. B. eame into the 
5 country, on a viſit to his aunt, a few days after Anna 
#\ Had been with her nurſe, und as he was paſſing the 
. door, he had à flight glimpſe of her, as the ſar penfive 
nnn the window; he was ſtruck wich her beaury, und 
{  - that he might have an opportunity of admiring het, 
de ſtopped to ſpeak to his nurſe, who was then 
fa Nanding at the door. Anna, too, was truck; his 
8 gaze was not of that unmetning rudeneſs, but it ſeemed 
I to be the pureſt admiration ; he did not then make 
any equiries concerning her, but from that moment 
| "determined in his own mind (if poſſible) to ſeduce h 
rom paths of virtue; for. this purpoſe be took e 
opportunity to ingratiate himſelf into her fayour, and 
- was but too ſucceſsful. = | 


The time ſhe was to ſtay. being now pied, the 
returned to London, with ideas far different from thoſe 
with which-ſhgyeft it: Her gentle heart had been too 
deeply i by Capt, B—"Si image, ealily to forget 

him. 
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him, She had not been long in town before ſhe ſaw 
him, and he renewed his aſſiduities, and at length 
concluding he had made ſufficient impreſſion on her 
heart, he came to the final reſolution of making her a 
diſhonourable propoſal, which purpoſe he ſoon aecom- 
pliſhed, by procuring a letter to be conveyed into her 
hand, as the walked out one evening with her father. 
She trembled, ſhe bluſhed, conſcions of the impro- 
priety of a clandeſtine proceeding, Yet awed by her 
father's virtues, ſhe feared to tell him, as it was not 
the firſt letter ſhe had received from Capt. B—. 

It is doing an injuſtice to her feelings, to attempt 
a deſcription of them, when ſhe read the vile propoſal. 
Pride, anger, and reſentment now took poſſeſſion of 
that gentle boſam', which had ever (until this fatal pe- 
riod) been a ſtranger to ſuch torturing commotions; the 
idens of what her father would ſuffer from the knowledge 
of ſuch an inſult, kept her from communicating it to 
him. She, however, haſtily took a pen, and wrote 


the following words: Though you have been trained 


in the ſchool of vice, yet Virtue has been my pre- 
ceptor ; and ſhe has taught me to ſpurn the wretch 
that could injure and inſult me, becauſe I am poor.” 
Though the gentle maid ſummoned all her reaſon to 
aid her in forgetting him, ſhe could not forget ſhe once 


loved him, and that the pureſt paſſion that ever inha- 


bited a female breaſt, was repaid with one the moſt. 


| baſe and infamous. The anxiety ariſing from this cir- 


cumſtance ſoon grew viſible in her once lovely bloo- 
ming countenance, and her brother, who was now 
Vor. III. we . 
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him, She had not been long in town before the ſaw 3 
him, and he renewed his afſiduities, and at length 
concluding he had made ſuffieient impreſſion on her 
heart, he eame to the final reſolution of making her a 
diſhonourable propoſal, which purpoſe he ſoon aecom- 
pliſhed, by procuring 2 letter to be conveyed into her 
hand, as ſhe walked out one evening with her father. 
She trewbled, ſhe bluſhed, conſcions of the i impro- 
priety of a clandeſtine proceeding, Yet awed by her 
father's virtues, ſhe feared to tell him, as it was not 
the fitſt letter ſhe had received from Capt. B—; 


lt is doing an injuſtice to her feelings, to attempt 
a deſcription-of them, when the read the vile propoſal. 
Pride, anger, and reſentment now took poſſeſſion of 
that genxle boſom, which had ever (until this fatal pe- 
riod) been a ſtranger to ſuch torturing commotions ; ; the 


dess of whather father would ſuffer from the knowledge 


of ſuch an inſult, kept her from communicating it to 


him. She, however, haſtily took a pen, and wrote 


the following words: Though you have been trained 
in the ſchool of vice, yet Virtue has been my pre- 
eeptor ; and ſhe has taught me to ſpurn the wretch 
that could injure and inſult me, becauſe I am poor.” 
Though the gentle maid ſummoned all her reaſon to 
aid her in forgetting him, ſhe could not forget ſhe once 
loved him, and that the pureſt paſſion that ever inha- 
bited a female breaſt, was repaid with one the moſt. 
baſe and infamous. The anxiety ariſing from this cir- 
eumſtance ſoon grew viſible in her once lovely bloo- 
wing countenance, and her brother, who. was now 
Vor. . K 3 


— 
- 


oY 


returned from his firſt voyage, which had been crowned 


with ſucceſs, preſſed her to tell him the cauſe, bur ſhe _ 


perſiſted in attributing it to ill health. It happened 
one day, after the had been reading his letter, a me- 


lancholy the often indulged herſelf with — that ſhe 


forgot (being haſtily called) to put it up, and her bro- 


- ther found it open on her table. His pride was fired 
at the inſalt offered to his family, and he reſolved to 


demand ſatisfaction, which he did by ſending Captain 
B—, a challenge — he accepted it — they met, and 


both fell. Young S. expired immediately, and Captain 


 B—. the next morning. The dreadful news was con- 
veyed to his father by Captain B— 8 ſervant, 5 who 
attended his body. 


The good old man was inconſolable, and the lovely 


Anna, conſidering herſelf as the cauſe, was ſoon bereft 
of her ſenſes; and her father's diſſolution ſoon took 
place, the is now confined in a private mad-houſe. 


Did the gay, licentions young men of our age reflect, 


but for a moment, in what diſtreſs ſuch purſuits involve 
whole families, how little it betrays of the character 


of then to be the proſecutors of innocence, they muſt 


be totally loſt to every virtuous principle, if it did not 
ſtop their wicked progreſs. It is not only the inſulted 
family of an injured female that require ſatisfaction, but 
the God of Juſtice and Truth , whoſe yengeance ſuch 
conduct calls loudly for: I fear there are but too many 


5 that would confider the diſpleaſure of Heaven but a trifle, 
in competition with the guilty pleaſure of a few mo- 
ments, and many more who devote their whole time 
| „ 5 aa 
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and trifle with the moſt innocent and virtuous heart, 
becauſe Heaven placed her in a ſituation inferior to their 
own. Every man ought to conſider himſelf the guardian 
of the ſex. And it is highly neceſſary that every wo- 
man ſhould conduCt . herſelf with becoming pride and 
dignity, when the men are ſo daringly inſulting, 


— 


Requiſires for A good STory- Terres 


In the fllt HOY » he muſt be a tolerable, if not 
a good maſter of the language in which he tells his 


ſtory: I don't mean an exact, eritical, nice, gram. 


matical maſter; but he muſt be maſter of a lively, na- 
tural; eaſy, plezfing, and flowing dition, , ' ' 


| With regard to humour, I think it impoſiible for 
any one co rell' n ftory without a ſufficient quantum of it. 


I have no ſort of objection td a proper ſhare of 
wit; but wit, in my opinion, ſeems to have a better 


my in a ſhort repartee than in a regular ſtory, for 
which reaſon, humour is more connected with ſtory- 


telling than wit. Wit ſeems to ſtrike the fancy with 
a-peculiar kind of rapidity ; whereas true genuine hu- 


mour is of a placid and gentle kind. This ſeems to de 
the difference between wit and humour. 


As forthe ſentences in the telling of 2 ſtory, if < 


may ſo call thew; they * be too longs nor too 
e 


. a | With 
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to the gaining the affection of an amiable young woman, 
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With regard to 2 parentheſis of any kind, he muſt 
avoid it as much as poſſible. For, as the uſe of a pa- 


rentheſis in writing but too often breaks in upon the 


natural flow of a ſentence; ſo it ſeems to have a worſe 


; effect i in ſpeaking. 


In order that a ſtory may appear with 2 n 
grace, I beg leave to recommend a proper but not an 


affected gravity; becauſe there ſeems to be a wide 


difference between a proper and an affected gravity ; 


there may be no harm perhaps in a gentle pleaſing ſmile 


upon the face in ſome part of a ſtory , but then it muſt 


be nothing elſe but a gentle pleaſing ſmile, 
N. B. In all kinds of ſtory-telling, » a vaſt deal — 


pends upon true propriety of face. 


Si vis me flere, &e. may 4o 3 well from the 


| pulpit, and may have a very valuable effect, but i vis 

me ridere, c. will never do in ſtory telling; a few 

tears in the former caſe, but no laughing if you pleaſe 
| in the latter. 


1 Every ſtdry-teller muſt endeavour ET IRR. 


to entertain others, but muſt not ſeem to be much en- 


' tertained himſelf: i. e. he may be internally pleaſed a8 
much as he will, but it muſt not appear externally; 
28 for immoderare laughing i in the telling of a * it 
is really inſufferable. 


A little gentle e of the fiunth: Sager of the 


right hand, and a moderate undulating motion of the 


head; exactly at the fame time, vill quadrate inthe 
_ 


q 
- 
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telling of a ſtory: and more particularly ſ0,, when any 
part of the ſtory conſiſts of the pathetic 

N. B. I don't allow of the leaſt motion of the finger 
or head without ſomething of the pathetic in the ge- 
neral run of a ſtorx. 

If a ſtory-teller ſhould introduce a bulk word of 
any kind, he muſt take care to uſher it in exactly in 
ſuch a manner as to ſhew all proper contempt to it, 
becauſe all hard words, either in writing or ſpeaking, 
are not only things of à eontemptible, but of a laughable 
nature. | | | | | ; | 
or the introduction of a ſtory, it muſt not be 
brought in by the head and ſhoulders; i. e. every 
ſtory- teller muſt wait for the judicious ſeaſon, or the 
critical moment. P 


Too great an earneſtneſs or- zeal for * 2 


ſtory, often detracts from the merit of true ſtory-telling. 


A due modulation of voice may poſſibly be looked 
upon as no inconſiderable requiſite in ſtory-telling; i. e. 
he muſt not be too loud, or too much upon the piano. 

The taking of the remains of a pinch of ſnuff may 
be ſo managed and contrived as to have a very good 
effect in the telling ofa ſtory: but then I muſt beg 
leave to obſerve, that ſuch remains, in order that they 
may have a proper effect, muſt be taken with 2 little 
ſtare of the eye, and with every poſſible degree of 


velocity; otherwiſe. they may make violent inroads | 7 


upon the - concatenation of a ſtory: every ſtory- teller 
therefore has full liberty to treat his noſe with the re- 
K 3 ; mains 
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miins of a pinch of ſnuff, but not with a regular pinch, 


becauſe this may be attended with a ſneeze; and every 
body knows that a ſneeze is conſtantly attended with 
2 violent agitation of face, and a violent agitation of 


face has a miſerable effect in all kinds of fhory- 
telling. 


With regard to the length of a Rory: 1 imagine it 
can never appear too long, in eaſe the ſeveral incidents 
of it are told with the directions here recommended. 


It may ſeem to be a peculiar obſervation of mine, 
but I have often thought, that a ſtory well told appears 
detter from a perſon in a fitting than a ſtanding atti- 
tude. Tf this remark ſhould appear to the generality 
of my readers too refined, I hope they will excuſe it: 


I muſt confeſs that I was ſomewhat pleaſed with the 


thought myfelf, though I don't pretend to account for 
the exact propriety of it. 


The author of theſe rutes begs leave to inden the 
reader, that notwithſtanding he has taken the liberty 
of recommending them to the world, he does not 
pretend to make the leaſt figure in the telling of a 
ſtory; but as Mr. Hoyle has given rules for whiſt 
without being capable (as I am told) of playing well 
himſelf; ſo it is poſſible, that theſe directions may 
GEE» in the ame your of view. | | 
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THE BROKEN MUG. 


A Poem aſcribed ro Dean SWIFT, and which 


never before appeared in print, 


We deliver it as handed to us without pledging 
ourſelyes for its authenticity. It certainly, however, 
does in paſſages bear the features of the Dean's Muſe, 


How ſhall I now the Nine invoke, 
Since all my comfort's erack'd and broke; 
Then let my ſorrows have ſome vent, 
Proportion'd to my diſcontent. 

In all affairs of human life, 

So intermix'd with joy and ſtrife; 
My mug ftill ſweaten'd all my care; 
My ſorrows oft were drowned there: 


This, with an honeſt jolly friend, 


To anxious thoughts could put an end, 
Which ſtill clos'd up the toils of day, 


And made the minutes glide away. 


But now 1 have no mug to drink, 
Nor ſcarce the pow'r to write or think; 
Aſſiſt, ye Nymphs, with wit and ſkill, 


A native of Parnaſſus Hill; 


Who now implores the facred Nine, 
To raiſe his thoughts in every line; 


Vour property is not to ſtint, 
Or give a mug with nothing in't. 


Since bards are ſubject to be dry; 
We, beg before our ſkill we try, 1 


be. © 
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A draught of the Caſtilian ſpring, 
To clear our pipes before we ſing. 
This Mug, which I lament in tears, 
Hath ſerv'd me well for many years; 
That uſeful piece of furniture a 
Is broke and ſhatter'd » paſt all cure; ; 
Nor can it e'er be hoop'd with tin, 
As other broken Mugs have been; 
Whoſe ruptures, eur d by Tinker's truſs, 
Are tilt of ſpecial uſe to us; 
But now, alas! tis all in vain 
To join thy partietls again; 
What coſt would I on thee beſtow, 
To have thee now in ſtaty quo. 
Thou Mug, the ſubje& of my ſong, 
Should not be ſtill or empty long. 
In filver hoops thon ſhould'ſt appear, 
Well tipp'd, and frothing full of beer, 
Whoſe fragrant bubbles, gently fall, 
Till by degrees, contracted ſmall, 
They on the. centre form a roſe, , 
So grateful to our eyes and noſe, 
" Whole mantling does far outſhine 
The fparkling of the choiceſt wine. 
It was 3 family old Mug, IN 
At which our friends did often tug; 
3 | 
And Granny ſaid, upon her truth, ._ 
A finer Mug was never bought, 
Although it coſt her but a Front. 


* 
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It was a, maſter-piece of art; — 
He form'd it of well temper d ſtuft, — 5 
To make it durable, and tough 

The eoncave, and the convex, white; 

Appeard moſt pleafing to the fight. 

Twould puzzle Euclid and Deſeart, 

To take dimenfions of each part. 

The baſe whereon it ſfood was round; 

The reſt with various ſhapes abound, 


Not truly ſpherical, nor eonick, 


Cylindrical, nor parabolick, 4 
All from the bottom to the ear, WW 
Was like the fuftrum of a ſphere; 

The reft much like that of a cone, 

To which was fix'd one ear alone; 

Though one ſhould think another lug 

Might well become ſo large a Mug: 

But be it known unto you, firs, 

Some modern wiſe Geometors, 

Thought it a ſurer way, and quicker, / 

To fill the Mug with humming: liquor; 
Then handing it from North to South, -"Y 
They took the gauge by word of mouth; 1 
For when it went full nine times tound, 5 
By long experience they found 

It held two quarts by eſtimation, 

And ſome few tenths, by calculation : 

Then to complete what they begun, 

They ſack d it like a brewer's tun, 


Ks ant 
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And in a minute could diſery, 

The ſeveral inches wet or dry; 

They eſtimated near enough, 

A Conic or Cylindric hoof. 

When &er the Mug was on the ſtoop, 
They told the uſage to a ſup. 

It ſery'd a double *prenticeſhip , 

And never got a crack or lip, 


Until by chance, the other day, 


(To ſhew the frailty of our clay) 


It got a moſt unlucky fall, 


Which may be warning to us all; 
For let us live to Neſtor's age, 
We muſt at laſt go off the ſtage. 


 *Twas made in Anna's glorious reign, 


And always kept both ſweet and clean. 
Her health was often drank thereont; 


In March or in October ſtout; 


It went about juſt with the ſun, 
And in a circle ſtill did run. 
Twould drain a cellar Cer ſo deep, 
And from an inundation keep 
That quarter of the town you know *, 
Where high ſpring tides do overflow; 
For in a day it would exhale 


The Lord knows how much beer and ale; 


Nor could it loſe it's virtue quite, 


Till ir was nine or ten at night; 


It was a planet without doubt, 
For night and day it went about, 


J St, Patrick's Cloſe and other places in Dublin, 


* 


"The broken Mug, 


And had it's periodic times, 
Regular as St. Patrick's chimes. -. 
Then by nocturnal obſervation, 
We found its virtue on pulſation; 
When like the ſea it ebb'd and flow'd, 
Its various operations ſhew'd, 
And different influence on men 

Between the hours of eight and ten. 
- *Fwas on a day ſome friends and I - 
Were ſeated on Parnaſſus high; 
My friends began to hem and cough, 
With voices hoarſe, and very rough; 
By long debating pro and con, | 
Whether the earth moy'd, or the fan? 


Who wrote the beſt philoſophy, 


Copernicus, or Ptolemy ? | 
Whether they were not both out- done, 
By Newton s principles alone. 

Though now the mode, tis not my way 
| To entertain my friends with tea, 

We Bards don't like our drink too new, 
Nor can we ſpare the time to brew: 
We uſe no tea nor coffee here, | 
They're both infipid, and too dear ; + 
They never can clear up the brain, | 
Or put us in a merry vein: 

To ſome they give ill-natur'd fits, 
While baſe detractors paſs for wits; 
From whoſe vile cenſure who is free? 


4 All ſuffer by the raſh decree. 


I gueſs d 


I gueſs'd my brother bards were dry, 
Then 'begg'd-a nymph who lives hard by 
To ſtep to Helicon in haſte, : 
And bring the Mug full of the beſt; 
In haſte, as ſhe tripp'd down the ſtairs, 
With graceful airs; but unawares, 

| Preeipitating, on her hoop, | 

. As the ran downwards, made her ſtoop ; 
© Down fell the nymph, the Mug and all, 
The loſs was great, and great the fall. 


The nymph return'd with nimble foot , 


But gat her finger ſorely cut ; 


The tydings told with panting breath, 85 


How the eſcap'd a ſudden death. 
The ſhatter'd limbs! oh; dire miſhap, 
She brought up gather d in her lap; 
With. fractures of the Mug ſo ſmall, 
No art could e'er. cement them all. 
Since I am doom'd to en- . 
I am but clay, and ſo art thou: 
"When I go off, or where, or how, 
J cannot tell; but ſtill muſt ſtri ve, 
To keep this microſom alive; 
To wet my clay as it grows dry, 
Leſt it mould into atoms by. 
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Addreſſed zo Mr. TicxzII. 


IF ever for fictitious grief, 

My Soul a tranfient ſorrow knew; 

If ſometimes I have heay'd a ſighy  -- 
But to behold che virgin leaf  _—- 755 
Of the loſt Lizzy with'ring, die:! 
Sure tend'reſt ſympathy is due .- 

To Trzz, from whom each cheriſh bliſs is fied, 
Who mourn'ſt by day and night, thy own Maria dad! 
O TicxeLiL ! in the murm'ring gale, 


Oft have I found thy, plaintive yoice prev; 
When the wet fingers of the morn, 


Shook the cold pearl-drops from * bending thorn; 3 
To the lone vw 1 wkmy way, 

The /ad vibration of faint Ecno's 3 

Brought to my heart the dirge of Death. 

Then all dejeſted, bave I pausd ta hear, 

And felt a kindred pang fincere; 5 
Sincere as erſt thy Fat bert PazenT proy'd, 


F. i 


* 


7 


ö When for the *) Friend he lov'd, 3 N 


He wove a cypreſs. wreath , and pont d the vate, 


That footh'd the Poet's ſhade, and hung npon his hearſe, 


| Ah! let me-take my imple reed, 
And ſeek the moonlight mead; 


Or where *mongſt rocks che heading frean, 
Floſber the lucid beam, 


Woo calm RxrLxc rom in her ſober bow'r, 

As pond' ring at the midnight hour, 

She flings her ſolace on each paſſing wind, 

That wafts the heavenly balm to heal the wounded mind. 
So may her mighty ſpell, 


Thy deſolating anguiſh quell, % | 


So may ſt thou quit at length the foreſt's gloom; 
Nor thus for ever dwell upon the Sainted Tomb. 

O think, when wand ring on the hre, 

Thou mark ſt with muſing eye, 


EN Der the rude eliffs tlie tempeſt fly, ü e ou 


And rouſe to ſudden rage the howling main. 
Think, Sik chow. 4c, ] has left a Wotld, 
Where jarring elements are hurFd, ' 2 


And where contending atoms roar, 5 
To join, midſt endleſs joy, th adoring Seraph's aun! 
Ves, be was mild aud lovely as on” ak 
That in the Weſtern hemiſphere afar, ET 


Lifts its pure lamp above the mountai 15 head, q 


To light meek Eventing to her _— .- 


And as the waning Moon diſplays, ' be han 


With mirror clear, morn's riſing rays, 

She, in decay, ſhow'd VR rVr's Ons refin'd, 
| RefleRted fairer from ber angel mind; 
Tin at the laſt too flerce 2 blaze was given, 


And then ſhe ſunk from fight, and Favep nun 
Vet do not mourn, be grief away! 


For all things periſk; alt things go, 
Soon filence drinks the Linnet's lar, 
And yonder Saphire waves ſhall ceaſe to flow, 


Scared 


_ 
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Scared by the hiMng brand, 

Of thirſty Summer's ſultry hand. 

From the lorn wood the leaves deſcend, 

And all of Nature, as of Art, muſt td. 
Sad.Conſolation , true! yet why, 

If ſoon muſt cloſe the languid eye, | — * 
Since a, ſhort moment but remains, 

For ul our fears, and all our pains, 

Why ſhould we fondly brood on eure, 
Ah! why devote us to deſpair! 

But time aſſiduous loves to urge 

Our footſteps to his utmoſt verge, Gs 
Beeauſe: that there a rapt'rous ſcene appears, . 
 Fhhere Aucuisn never throbs, nor SorROW, {i ute in rears, 
Meanwhile, forbear not to diſcloſe, 


3 
A 


The-Scions of that beauteous Stem - | 
And tho the PazenT Ros ., bs 
Was prematurely loſt, | 
By a remorſeleſs froſt; : 5 
0 view the opting Bade and a er tins, | 
EIS | n — 
— | — * ; j | 
1 P I G R A M. a 


| A fellow that was troubled. with a. . wife, 
With whom he lived a diſconted life, 


Set up 2 bill, and coloured it with green; 
Within this place, quoth he, is to be ſeen 

A monſter like a woman, more uncivil, 
In form a woman, but in ſpeech a Devil. 


AN 


— — — 
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Here lies my wife in earthly mould, | 
Who when ſhe liv'd, did nought but ſcold; 
peace, wake her not, for now the's till, 
Sas had, but now 1 have my will. 


Among the” bert of Mrs. Prozir; 
the two following are curious, I 
= The frft was ere by irn. Piczzi to Dr. Jomo, T 


es the ſubjef# of ber marriage; and the ſecond l 
* b 


+. My Pk Sir, — June . . 
1 Tas incloſed is aan was 
ſent to all the guardians; but our friendſhip demands 
| ſomewhat more; it requires that I ſhould. beg your par- 

don for concealing from you a connection which you 
muſt have heard of by many, but, I ſuppoſe, never 
believed. Indeed, my dear Sir, it was concealed only 
to fave us both needleſs pain — IT could not have 
/- © borne to reje@ that counſel it would have killed me to 
RE *© and L only tell it you now; becauſe all is irreyo- 
ably ſettled, and out of your. power to prevent. 1 
S will u, however, that che dread of your diſapproba- 
'- .  * tion has given me ſome anxious moments; and though, 
8 W 
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- Lotters of Myr. Plozzi, 
dependent woman in the world, I feel as if ating with- 
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out a parent's conſent, till you write kindly to 


Your faithful ſervant, . 
f. PLOZZL. 


Da. 10 HNSO N's "ANSWER. 


| London, July 8. 1784. 
Dear 2 


WHAT you | have done 1 however I may lament i it, 
I bave no pretence to reſent, as it has not deen inju- 


rious to me; I therefore breathe out one ſigh more of 


tenderneſs, perhaps uſeleſs, but at leaſt fincere. 


\ 


I wiſh that God may- grant you every bleſſing, that 


ou may be happy in this world for its ſhort eonti- 


nuance, and eternally happy in a better ſtate; and what- 
ever I can contribute to your happineſs, I am very 


| Teady to repay, for that kindneſs which ſoorhed twenty 


years of a life radically wretched. 


Do not think Nightly of the advice which I now 
preſume to 6ffer: prevail on Mr. Piozzi to ſettlein Eng- 


land; you may live here with more dignity than in 


Italy, and with more ſecurity; your rank will be higher, - 
and your fortune more under your own eye. I defire 
not to detail all my reaſons, but every argument of pru- 
dence and intereſt is for England, and only ſome phan- 
toms of imagination ſeduce you to Italy. 


ph am afraid, however, that my counſel is vain, yet | | 
Z L have an giving it. 


Vor. 1. 5 Wen 


— 
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When Queen Mary took the reſolution of ſheltering 


herſelf in England, the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's 
attempting to diſſuade her, attended on her journey, 
and when they came to the irremeable ſtream that ſe- 


parated the two kingdoms, walked by her fide into the 


water, in the middle of which he ſeized her bridle, and 
with earneſtneſs proportioned to her danger, and his 
affection, preſſed her to return. The Queen went for- 


Ward. If the parallel reaches thus far, may it 80 no | 


. farther, The tears ſtand in my eyes. 
: I am going into Derbyſhire, and hope to be fol- 


lowed by your good wiſhes; for I am, with great 


; "Ns 
Your's, „ Do” 
; en S. JOHNSON. I 


LETTEES 
FROM THE LATE 


Mz STERN E. 
(Never printed — 


LETTER xxvIII. 


To <—_— — 


- 


Bond - hoon: | 


I have a great mind to have done with joking, 
- id and merry-making, for the reſt of my days, 
with either man. » woman, or child; and ſer up for a 


/ 
4 
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grave, formal, ſee-ſaw character; and diſpenſe ſtupid | 
wiſdom, as I have hitherto been ſaid to have done ſen- 


fible nonſenſe, to my countrymen and countrywomen. 

| To tell you the truth, I began this letter yeſterday 
morning, and was interrupted in getting to the end of 
it by half a dozen idle people; who catied upon me to 


lounge and to laugh; thoügh one of them forced me 
home with him to dine with his fiſter;; whom I found 


to be a being of a ſuperior order; and who Has abſolu- 


tely made the ſomething like a refolution with which I . 
began this letter, not worth the Feather of ag: _ 
ww which i i 'Was written. e 


She is, in good faith, charming beyond my powers 


of deſcription, and we had ſuch an evening as made 


the cup of tea the gave me more delicious than nectar. 


By the dye, ) the wiſhes very much to become ac- 
quainted with you — not, believe me, from any repre- 
ſentations or biography of mine, but from the warm 
encomiums ſhe has received of you from others, and 
thoſe, as ſhe ſays, of the firſt order. After all this, 
however, you may be ſure that my teſtimony was not 


wanting. So that, when you will give me an oppor- 


tunity, I ſhall have the honour of preſenting you to 
kiſs her hand, and add another devout worſhipper at 
* temple of ſuch tranſcendent merit. 


Tan really of opinion, that if there is 2 woman in 
the world formed to do you good, and to make you love 


her into the bargain, which, I believe, i is the only way 


of doing you any good, this is the pre-eminent and 
L 2 


. 
« 


C5 Lane mee the ” My" gen 


my feeble powers to . the es 108 whoſe 


affections would well repay thee for ali the heart achs 
and diſquieting apprehenſions that may and will aMict 
thee in thy paſſage through life, it would be this fair 


and excellent creature. , My Knight Errant ſpirlt has u- | 
| ready told ber that ſhe is a Dulcinea to me — but 1 


would woſt . take off my armour z and break 
. wy how: and refigg, h er as an Angel to yon. PS 


I' need not ſay) any thing, I truſt, of my afeQion 
Pens and I have guft now ſome ſingular ideas on 
your ſubject, which kept me awake. laſt night, when L 
ought. to have. been, fognd aſleep; 3 but I ſhall. reſerve 
them for the communication of. my fire-fide or your's, 
as it may be; and I wiſh as devoutly ; as ever I wiſhed 


any thing i in my life, chat my fire was to brighten be- 


fore yon this very Tobhing. at 


. N 7381 . 2 N 


In dhe name of Forrgne, for want of a better at the 


. what buſineſs have you to-be fifty leagues 
tom the capital, at a time when 1 ſtand ſo muck in 


need of. you, for Jour own fake, 


I hear you exelifin, who is all this about ? And 1 
ee you half determined to throw iy letter into the fire, 
becariſe yon cannot find her name in it. This is all, 


my good friend, as it ought to be; for yon may. be 


aſſured that I never intended to write her name on this 
ſheer of paper. I have told you of the. divinity, and 
| nn "ih 


4 * 
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I was never more ſerioug/ in my -tife ; ſo let the 
wheels of your charior roll; as rapidly; as poſthorſes cas 
| make them towards this town; where, if you come ngt 
ſoon, I ſhall be gone; and then, I know not what gay 
 Hecome of all my Parſimt good intentions toward you 
future ones, it is true, 1 ſhall have in plety — 5 1 


1 Kr, ax. all, eyegts, in y e, an Every 
* Where, L am. Th FT; 
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"Tar? mah be piping times to Jon, my dear 
friend, and I rejoice. at it hey are not dancing 
8 ones to me. 


. Von will Ang by ine ae this 
. letter is writtor, har if | dane Fab piper muſt 
. de the fidler. 


WY, X N53 613: 9 f;* off 


Since 1 wrote to 3 1 have. burſt ayoth ex yeſſel 
of my lungs: and, loſt blood,  enqpgh..t to pull down 2 
very ſtrong man: what it has done then withmg weagrf 
form, elad as it is with infirmities, may he better, im my 
gined than deſcribed. — Indeed it is with difficulty and 
ſome intervals of repoſe that 1 ein trail on my pen; 
and, ir it were not for the anxious forwardneſs of my | 
Hiri which a0. me Tor a | few minutes by its pre- 
L 3 | 10. ICS cibts 
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eious mechaniſin;. 1 ſhould not be able to thank you at 


1 — I know Leannot thank-you as. ought, for your 


Nur letters, which have remained ſo o IIS, 
in perticalarly for the laſt of them. 


' Vfeally choutzir, my 800d friend, chat I cock 
babe zen you no more. The grim ſcare-crow ſeemed 


„ 


10 "Hay. taken” poſt at the foot of my ” bed: and I Had 


not ſtrenxh to laugh him off as I had hitferts done — 


ſoI bowed vy head in patienee, withoat che leaſt ex- 
peRation of naying it again from my pillow. =» 


Baut ſomehow ox. other he has, I believe, changed 
his purpoſe for the preſent; and we Chall, I rruſt, em- 
brace once again. *Fean only add, that » while I "Obs 


1 ſhall be 
* | Moſt — yonr's, | 
ef, 18 8 1 a q INI [4 . F 


| e how. 10 write excellent Fr 
Comedies, Operas and Novels. 
Begin with thunder and lightning: when an author 


begins in this manter, be ſtrikes the audience all at 
once; 'and I think it win de very od&ifthere is not a 
-thuiderthg tlüp for bis dip of thunder; befides, 2 be- 


 ginning In this. manner requires nd explanation. 
Let the hero's name be zs long as you pleaſe ; abt 


1 thing — For 3 Don Manzorina San- 


dino 7 


* 
» 


: ' fyllibles/ar teaſt: nothing makes a | king | ſo great in a 
play 28 2 name, becauſe a name, every one knows, 
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dino — how elegant that would ſound, it would almoſt - 


fill 2 line i in blank verſe. 


As 2 compliment ſhould be always eld to ladies, 
1 would give the heroine a fine title — if it did not 
amount to the quantity of ſyllables before mentioned, 
it ſhould be ſome way or other as grand. What would 
you think of a parcel of Chriſtian names united! as, 


for inſtance, Georgina Alexandrina Sarina Auguſtina 


Barnes. This thought came into my head when I was 
taking a walk towards Long Acre. 


It is not a pin's matter what the plot is, ſo there 
is 2 ghoſt, let him be dead or alive — à murder, no 


hes, 


matter if the murdered man is not killed; for when a 


man that is dead in the firſt act comes to life in the ; 


third » the ſarprize muſt be 'very great. 


I inſiſt upon every act ending in rhyme, rene ir | 
is as much as to ſay, End of the act. - 


What is the reaſon there is not 2 new death aruck 


out? I am ſure there is a thouſand ways of committing 


or bowl of poiſon. Now I never ſaw a man hang 


Himſelf in a play, Would it not then be a new and 
affecting thought to ler the hero of a tragedy tuek him- | 


ſelf up, and make a Rr, lis of i it? ? Lam ſure | it 


is very natural. 


Of all perſons in the world, there ſhould be a viliain 


in a tragedy ; a *blody, ruthleſs dog,” who rants and 
bellows from the beginning to the end, By fuch a 


L4 cha- 


| ſuicide; but always on the ſtage I remark it is a dagger 


3 


I 68 Rules bow 10 write excellent Tragedier, 


| aide 28 this the author is enabled to treat his zu- 
dience with blood and murder. 


Oaths are very eſſential in the months of kings: I 
| never knew a piece damned yet for the ſwearing in it. 


Von muſt have a prologue and epilogue ; ; but let 
them be ſuch as will anſwer any play. 


How to write an admirable Comedy. 


Let the Dramatis Perſonz be 28 long as the ad 
= itſelf ; by a multiplicity of characters there - muſt. be 
conſequently a number of incidents; and it is impoſſible 
for any critic, when half a dozen enter, and exit after 


7 little flimſey prittle prattle, to tell whether there ĩs 
a ſtory or not. 


A new character i is 2 very principal thing ; » but there 
is no occaſion to adhere to the rules of nature for it; 


the more improbable the better — an honeſt attorney, 


for inſtance, would be a very great character: but this 
has been attempted without ſucceſs; it ſeems ſome cri- 
tics thought the aythor had given bim- too much ho- 
neſty, for they very wiſely ſent him to the country, 


that he might not herd with the fraternity, and learn | 


| their ways, yet ſuch was the judgment of the audience ; : 
they thought nature was too much violated. _ 


Let che hero of the piece be either a raſeal, mconſtant, 
or a drunkard: the later is a fine field. for humour _ 
let the girl who courts him (for ſadies in the play may 


| always court the gentlemen) bring about his refor - 
mation. Here ang there, to ſpin out the piece, me 


be introduced two ox three men, ſuppoſe a poet, 2 


* 
Ws / 


Players | 


* 
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player, &c. as we have in the admirable comedy of the 
Suicide, to talk, quarrel, and make it up again 
then a pathetie ſcene, diſplaying the follies of vice, 
and the triumph of virtue; in ſhort, let che ſtory be 
ſuch as may be told in four words, though you have 


taken four acts to deſeribe it: five is the common 


number for a comedy ; but who would write like others ? 


There is not the leaſt difficulty in making a father 
find his child, or achild his father, a brother his ſiſter, 
or a fiſter her brother, about the latter end of the fifth 
at: there may be a hidden mark in the left arm, a 
eoncealed picture, which never till then was ſeen, a 


ſcar upon the forehead, provided the gentleman was 


in the army, and got it in ſome memorable battle, no 


matter where; or, if the diſeovery muſt be made of a 


lady, I would recommend an entire new thought, 


which was never exhibited on the ſtage, and yet very 


common in life; let the lady have falſe teeth, and as 


there can be no play without loye, about the time that 
e and her dear man are to be married, while ſhe | 
is /expreſling her tranſports of bliſs, let ' theſe coun» 
terfait teeth fall on the ſtage: this will be a moſt 


excellent introduction to a diſcoyery ; while the author 


- may conclude with a very-fine * — * has 


her utterance.” "by - 


Let there be always 2 ſecret i in a play; and that ſecret 


— 


muſt not be told till the very laſt ſcene of it: there 


| are twenty evaſions to be had; the hero may be too 


proud to give or take an explanation; ; the heroine may 


boy too timid; one too bluff; and another too modeſt 


: & — 80 


- 


may >» 
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— So on: if a curious critic ſhould. aſk why this great 
ſecret could not be told before, the anſwer is ready; 


if it was, the play would be pony and muſt con- 


+ 


Ry end too ſoon. 
lla to write a capital Opera. 


Let there be no plot at all; mere dialogue will do; 


let the ſongs be forced in; I was going to ſay, without 
any rhyme or reaſon; but rhyme is quite eſſential: 
however, there is no great neceſſity for its being very 
correct — name and gain is rhyme good enough for a 
ſong. 


Whenever a lover i is in great diſtreſs, he muſt fing - 


= penſeroſe air; it is very natural, I am ſure, in che 


time of diſtreſs, to fing 


The burdens of all humorous ſongs muſt be = 
8 they tell very well, and are ſure of an en- 
are. Who = * laughing at Haily bay; Gambo 


As to time, it ig vot pin's matter; make 2 ads 


any of it, M you chuſe: the firſt act morning — Ah, 


how delightfal the morning appears!” and if you wiſh 
to take 2 great leap, the ſecond may be night — Oh, 
What a night is this for love!” Then, as to the next. 


| & | *. why, it * de the — nee u. 


n How to write an elegant Novel. 


| . Letters are very pretty; and though we are to ſup- 
| poſe this comes from Eliza to Harriot that from Lord 


B. to his 45. Ge, you have no occaſion to vary 
TH. Pour 
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your ſtile, ſor every one knows they are written by 
the _ author. 


1 1 don't know but what Chapters are pleaſanter 


reading, eſpecially with comical heads — Chap. 7. 
being the introduction — 2. Very neceſſary to be read — 
3- May or not be read > &c. &e. I know ſeveral novels 
of this ſort, and vow and proteſt the heads had more 
merit than. either body or tail. 55 


In about the middle of the firſt yolume, let a duel 
commence : the lover muſt get a wound, and be given 
over atthe concluſion: thereader i is then kept in ſuſpenſe. 


When the lover has wonderfully recovered +» If you 


with to make a yolume extraordinary, he may relapſe. 


About this time you may think of a ſtory; for the 
Ps of a novel ſhould always begin near the end. 
Let the poor young lady in the work be obliged to 


defend her virtue two or three times. I would not put 


a dagger in her hand, it is ſo very common: knives 
are 2s bad — upon my word, 2 ſeiſſars was a good 


thought, for every lady is ſuppoſed to have one; but 


a thouſand ws it is hit on already - — Well, ut 1 


* great part of theſe vis may be nothing more 
than common dialogue quoted — And, continued he; 
when, rejoined ſhe; but her friend returned; upon 
which the other replied, and the old lady e 
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chixifs S ru ART, the late Pretender. 


3 Sruazr, che late Pretender to the Bri- 
Ul Crown, was born at Rome, in November, 1728. 
— His father, the Son of James THz SECOND, had been 
created Prince, of Wales, before the Abdieation. His 
Mather wag daughter of Jean SoBIESK1, King of Poland; 


of no ſmall renown, if only for his relief of Vienna, in 
the year 1683, when on | the brink of a ſurrender to 


the Ottoman army. a 
If at this time of. day, any one could want 2 pro- 


„ phylactie, againſt the unacy of Lineage, here it 


may be und in the man now mentioned! For where 


can we trace in this their deſcendent, any ſhadow of 

his anceſtor's ſubſtantial diſtinRtions?'— The perſonal 

Charm of Maxy Quzan or Scors — ind the more dig- 
5 nified endearments of the Fovz- xm FA, Huf! 


But what he cbuld not be uble to deſerve, he wis 


not unable to deſire. Born to the Fualicy, und bred i in 

the fatuiry of the StuarT Family”, his brows, before 
| | he' could be thought to have n Inking chem; 
26 A - 32 


A Crown, however, beyond moſt things, i is exfiet 


- wiſhed than had; particularly by 4 man, who had no 


1 
"> 


he was to find as he could, It is not generally known, 


powers i in himſel, ; — but ſalt e * where 


elſe. V4 


FxAncr, who Aten at leaſt, whether ies 


forms or not, ſuccoured him with fix or ſeven officers, 


and two thonſand ſtand of arms. The men to uſe them, 


that 
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that his Manifeſto was written by VoLramz; ſo that 


if Engliſhmen could have been talked out of their bleſ- 
ſings, we had been bereft before this time, both of 
our, Religion. and our Laws. 


But as men are apt to know whos they are well; 
and with Kings as with every thing, do not with their 
eyes open, change to a diſavantage » CnakLes STUakY 
got nothing from Gzoxcs THE SECOND, but a few words 


of haſty praiſe 7 when he landed in Scotland without 


any troops — *He muſt be yg exclaimed the King, 
Gand may merit @ Crown; bu ous, pleaſe God, 28 


| "have mine!“ 


The King's candor * i are not to 6 
en! but as to the Pretender s bravery, the leſs 
that is ſaid about it, the better: — For on the attack 


of the Duxz or CUMBERLAND ; the firſt man who _e | 


from the field was CHARLES STUART, 5 


Atter his defeat at Culloden, he fell into the a 
be deſerved, till at the condluſion of the peace, it was 
our ſtipulation with Francs, that he ſhould quit that 
kingdom. Accordingly, - Louts.XV. who could leave 
a fallen cauſe as well. as moſt peaple, inſtantly conveyed 


determined on what could not fail = He had him ſeized 
as he was leaving the theatre, and ſent him to the 
frontiers of Savoy. | 


Still, however, tho? thus humbled, it was by 8 
reputed the humility of a Prince, His brother, the 
. Fm was calledDuxxz or Yorx. And further, 

: | Rome, 


* 


* 
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| Rome, devoted to deluſion, ſtill let his father imagine 
himſelf a King, 


| But on the father's aeath, the impoſition ceaſed. 

Even Rome refuſed rhe forms of Royalty any longer; 
uind no other Court in Europe was weak enough to be 
aſked for their proſtitution. . 


As CounT ALBANY, the title he choſe ro take, he 
Z got a once into the enviable rank of unoffending privacy. 
| He was rich; his health was unbroken ; ; he had feen 
much of life, and ſhould have known how to enjoy it. 
What change of place could do for him, he had in two 
palaces at FLORENCE and Roms. And the better bliſs 
from female beauty and accompliſhments, was in his 


' graſp, when he married the daughter of the „ 


of STOLRERG ! 


Every thing, in n ſhort, called on ian to be Wr: 
4 but to the call, he was deaf — to the idea, he was 
inſenſible. Againſt bis peace be armed his mill. He 
fancied himſelf a King, and panted to become one. He 
fumed away life in unproductive projections on the 


| RicuaT Diving; but finding no human being, beſides 


| himſelf, dull enough to be ſo ſtupified, he ftew to the 
laſt refuge of folly, and, if he ever roſe ſober, when 
he went to bed he never failed to be drunk. 


A bed of this kind, it was not difficult, if at all 
blameable, to quit; and accordingly in the year 1781, 


his wife ſuddenly left the country, though amidſt the 
Horrors of a winter on the continent; and never * ö 


| bo induced to ſos him mere. 
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Thus deſerted, 6 when age © made ſolitude inſup- 
portable, he ſent for his NATURAL Davcrres » by the 


Counteſs ——, who was fiſter to a Lady in the Court 


of the late Parncers of Wartes, This daughter he 
received at Florence, with the ſolemn farce of Mock 
Royalty, under a Canopy of State! He declared her 
Legitimate, and idly created her DvTcuess or ALBany. 
She inherits much wealth from her father; and what is 
better, none of his perſonal qualities, except in coun- 
renance, ſeem hereditary ; for the has profited by the 


obſcurity in which he let her languiſh. Her character 
is amiable, and the is highly. — Her age 


is about thirty-eight years. 


In the eatalogue of her poſſeſſions, there is an 


imaginary value about ſome of them, to moſt people 
very dear. Thus ſhe inberits the Jewels of England, 
with which James IL. on his abdication, eſcaped; The 


magnificent Diamond STAR, which CrarLas I. wore 


upon the Scaffold, and the well known Ruvy, taken by 


JzAN SoBz$KI, from the Turban of the Gzand Vz, 
will. be her's, on the death of the CARDINAL of York. 


| Beſides this Lady, heſhad about him a Mr. STvart, 
whom he had lately created a Baronet, and whoſe at- 
tachment merited much more — For this was the com- 


panĩon of his disaſtrous flight from the field of battle; 


and the friend who tried to ſoothe each ſubſequent 
disaſter, to the hour of death | There was alſo a perſon 


whom he called Lord Nam xx, and with a . 
Fe as Lord of the Bedchamber. | 
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176 Charles Stuart, the late Pretender. 


Of late, many ENGLISH GzNTLEMEN viſited him Re 
their impulſe was curiofity. — The PxETENnDER gravely 
affected fear — ©Leſt, ſuch allegiance of his worthy 


_ Uſubjefs, might hurt them, with the preſent unhappy 


 EUgovernment.” 


The conſolations of ſelf - deception were never out 


of his fight. He always wore the Orders of the GAATER 


and the TarsTLE ; - his liveries were thoſe of the KN 
of EncLanDd; on his Seal, with the accuſtomed arms, 


was the inſcription, Caxol us TzxTruS, Dei Gratia, Cc. 


and in public ſpeaking of his Wirz, he called her always 


 Quann, Voila la Reine, Fe. and often, to ſhew what 
verity there is in N he would add af himſelf, Pour 


At Leghorn, being drunk, he oncedifturbed the public 


Theatre, by violent vocifertions, — ul am the King. 


of the Jews — Pm ſure I have no other kingdom.“ 


| Tn the firſt part of life, he had been very hand- 
ſome — and his look, in ſpite of intemperance, was 


not unfavourable to the laſt. His countenance proved 


| him of the excluded famity. He had fatal proofs alſo, 
in the perverſeneſs of his deſtiny, and the worthleſneſs 
of his character. As a private Gentleman, his powets 
were inadequate to his ſphere of duties! — What had 


been the diſtreſs of nations, 2 an ideot been 
n King: 


This abſurd idea, for — is no wore, is now 


- Iransferred to his abſurd brother the Cardinal, who is 


— becomingly tranguil; but in mental powers, and practienl 


utility 
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Thus therefore ends; almoſt he lilt ROS —4 * 8 
nas of poliert my! — i family in which is 
3 its venerable charagter, ind feorn 
has ſuperſeded pity! '— A fimily on whom it is nor 
worth while to wafte more wordb. For what purgoſe = 
can*they terbe, büt t6 be.chrown amobg the lumber” of 
the world, "to maks a Beacon, 4b ir Were, for pulikical 
or to exemplify on the doctrine uf Con- 
tratt, 2; and comparing che Sey Vith the Hoe er 
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riſked in the wreck of ages, the loſs af none il 8. 
juſtly regretted than thoſe of the belebrüted Simentäks, 

who happily united, all the: wiſdom "and Knowledge 1856 
the Philoſopher with the harmony ind 51 the 
Poet. The antedotes which the curiofity. of the 
ancients has generouſly conferred on poſterity, wention 


him 2s a\man of the'greateſt ici akd fulleſt” poetic 
powers ; one of which, refleQing the higheſt bons 
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176. Charles Stuart „the late Pretender. 


Of late, many ENGLISH GENTLEMEN viſited him — 
their impulſe was curiofity. — The PxETENDER gravely 


8 affected fear — *Leſt, ſuch allegiance of his worthy 


«/ubjefts, might hurt them, with the preſent unhappy 
«yoyernment.” | 
The conſolations of ſelf - deception were never out 
of his fight. He always wore the Orders of the GARTER 
and the TarsTLE; his liveries were thoſe of the Kixa 
of ENGLAND ; on his Seal, with the accuſtomed arms, 
was the inſcription, CaxoLus TERTIUs, Dei Gratia, Cc. 
and in public ſpeaking of his Wirz, he called her always 
 Quenn, Voila la Reine, Cc.“ and often, to ſhew what 
verity there is in wine, he would add of himſelf, * Pour 
mii, Je ſuis un ot.“ 


At Leghorn, being drunk, he once diſturbed the publie 
Theatre, by violent vociferations, — I am the King 


of the Jews — I'm ſure I have no other kingdom.“ 


In the firſt part of life, he had been very hand- 
ſome — and his look, in ſpite of intemperance, was 
not unfavourable to the laſt. His countenance proved 
him of the excluded famity. He had fatal proofs alſo, 
in the perverſeneſs of his deſtiny, and the worthleſneſs 
of his character. As a private Gentleman, his powers 
were inadequate to his ſphere of duties! — What had 
been the diſtreſs of nations , had ſuch an ideot been 
a King! 


This abſurd idea, for pretenſion is no more, is now 
transferred to his abſurd brother the Cardinal, who is 
1 tranquil; but in mental powers, and practical 

9 8 utility 
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mility of conduct, will ci osx, not inconfitently', the 
Marz Ling in the Houſe of STuarT ! 


Thus therefore ends, almoſt the laſt term, in a 
ſeries of political infamy ! — a family in which mis- 
fortune has loſt all its venerable character, and ſcorn 
has ſuperſeded pity! — A family on whom it is not 
worth while to waſte more words. For what purpoſe 
can'they ſerve, but to be thrown among the lumber of 
the world, to make a Beacon, as it were, for political 
conduct — or to exemplify on the doctrine of con- 
traſt — and comparing the Stuart: with the Hovss of 
BxUNSWICK , to ſhew, amidſt the exultation of us all, 
the difference there i Wy between A Bay dh and 1 
Goop > Ons, 8 
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Reflections c on a Relic of Simonides; 1 
with a Verſe Translation. 


Autan all the works of antiquity which have pe- 
riſhed i in the wreck of ages, the loſs of none is more 
Juſtly regretted than thoſe of the celebrated Simonides, 
who happily united all rhe wiſdom and knowledge of 
the Philoſopher with the harmony and ſuayity of the 
Poet. The anecdotes which the curiofity of the 

ancients has generouſly conferred on poſterity, mention 
him as a man of the greateſt wiſdom and fulleſt poetie 
powers; one of which, reflecting the higheſt honour 
on the greatneſs of his talents, and, what is very fin- 
gular, his modeſty and openneſs, I ſhall proceed to 
lay before the intelligent reader. *Simonides being 
Vor. Ill, .-:— | _ aſked 


178 Reflections an'a Relic of Simonider: 


aſked by Dionyſius the Tyrant, what the nature of the 
Omnipotent Being was, deſired a day's time to reflect 
on and diſcuſs the ſubjet: upon the expiration of the 
ſpace: allotted, he requeſted two days more; and aſter- 
wards, inſtead of returning a direct and Proper anſwer, 
continued to double his demand of time.” From whence 
this inference may be drawn; the great and wiſe. Phi. 
loſopher found, the more he proceeded to inveſtigate 
the nature and purpoſes of the Omniſcient, the more 
he-waded into the depths of dubious perplexity and 
error; and ſo, with a peculiar greatneſs of diſpoſition, 
condeſcended, by a reiterated duplication of his rime, 
to ayow his ignorance, How unlike the pedantic and 
preſuming dogmatiſts of paſt and preſent days! 


The moſt admired relique (and I believe the only 
one) of this author is preſeryed by that curious and 
diſpaſſionate critic, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus. The 
ſubje& is this: Danae, after ſhe had been violated by 
that Proteus in amours, Jupiter, who eluded the vi- 
| gilance of her guards, and lodged himſelf in the Brazen 
Tower where the virgin was confined, was, with the 
offipring of her misfortunes, incloſed in a narrow cheſt, 
and committed to the mercileſs fury of the ſavage waves. 
| A few prefatory lines take place, and Danae then, ab- 
ſorbed in extremity of woe, begins, in the moſt in- 

tereſting and pzthetie manner, to, depict the dangers 


that ſurround, in ſtrong and lively colours ; rejoices in 


the happineſs of her ſon, who, *ughurt amidſt the war 
of elements,” enjoys the ſweet repoſe of balmy ſleep ; 
and concludes, that the Juſtice of Jupiter, the Lover, 
| and 
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and ths Father, will vindicate their wrongs, and re- 
ſtore them to happineſs, 


The ingenious Mr. Warton firſt made this valuable 
antique public, through the medium of The Adventurer, 
to which he has affixed a Proſe Tranſlation, incapable, 
as I apprehend, of expreſſing the pathetic turns, and 
fine declamatory paſſion, which ſo fully charaRterize 
the very eſtimable Original. [ncited by no other motive 
than that of rendering the beauties of the Grecian 
viſible to the Engliſh reader, I have attempted this 
tranſlation; but whoeyer expects to find one exactly 
faithful and literal will be deceived. The inevitable 
conſequence of ſuch a performance would be correct 
frigidity, and unintereſting regularity; but I cannot 
better expreſs my ſentiments and opinion of Translation, 
than by a quotation from Mr. Dryden, who ſo well 
underſtood and practiſed that very laborious and diffi- 
cult art, 


«A1l Tranſlation, I ſuppoſe, may be reduced to 
theſe three heads. Firſt, by that of Metspbraſe, or 
turning an author, word by word, and line by line, 
from one language into another. Thus, or near this 
manner, was Horace's Art of Poetry tranſlated by Ben 
Johnſon. The ſecond way is that of Paraphraſe, or 
Tranſlation with latitude, where the author is kept in 
view by the tranſlator, ſo as never to be loſt; but his 
words are not ſo ſtrily followed as his ſenſe, and that 


too is admitted to be amplified, not altered. Such is 

Mr. Waller's Tranſlation of Virgiłs Fourth Zneid, 

The third way is that of Imitation, where the trans- 
M 2 lator 
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Iator (if he has not loſt that name) aſſumes the liberty, 
not only to vary from the words and ſenſe but to for- 
fake them both as he ſees occaſion; and taking only 
ſome general hints from the original, to run diviſions 
on the ground-work as he pleaſes. Such is Mr. 


Cowley's practice in turning his odes of Pindar, and 


one of Horace, into Engliſh.” 

Ducder which of the two laſt this Tranſlation may 
| be claſſed, I know not; but imperfect and ill expreſſive 
as it is, I recommend it to the reader as the only 


one in verſe. 


FxomSIMONIDES. 
The hapleſs Danae in a cheſt confin'd, 

Sport of each laſhing gale and boiſt'rous wind, 
The curling waves in mingled eddies bore, 
Far from her much loy'd home and native hore: 
Round the loy'd body of her ſleeping ſon 
Her arms ſhe caſt, and plaintive thus begun: 
(The render tear ſtood trembling in her eye, 
And her ſad breaſt heav d many 2 mournful gh) 
Ah! lovely Perſeus! all a mother's care, | 
Whar ills, what troubles am I doom'd to bear, 


Whilſt you, ſweet youth, with filken ſlumbers crown'd, 


View not the horrid dangers that ſurround, 

Nor hear the claſhing ſtorms eoncurſi ve meet 

Nor all the hoarſe reſounding billows beat. 

But cou'd you feel theſe dangers that aſſail, 
Shrink at each blaſt, and dread the coming gale, 
What throes, alas! wou'd rend that tender heart, 
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7 Tell all her ſorrows and diſcloſe her fears, 
— And mourn with all the energy of tears! _ 
y Still o'er thy limbs may ſleep triumphant reign, 
$ And huſh the rattling terrors of the main; 
s Bid all my woes, my ſorrows ſink to reſt, 
d Eaſe my fad heart,_and calm my troubled breaſt! 
Vain, my loy'd Perſeus, by thy father Jove, 
V All the dire arts of all our foes ſhall prove; 
n Jove will himſelf in ſuch a cauſe deſcend, 
7 Guilt to depreſs, and Innocence befriend ; 
Jove will himſelf, in all the words of joy, 
Own the fond Mother, and the much-loyed Boy.” 
Letters on the Preſent State of the 
Lirgrature in England. 
LETTER VII. 
On N 


My Loxp, 

As Iknow that the averſion every liberal-minded 
man muſt have to controverſy, either religious or po- 
litical, I ſhall not trouble you with a _o letter upon 
that ſubject. 

We have no contro verſial production on 2 dons 
topic, that merits a more attentive peruſal than the 
Biſhop of Llandaff's Apology for Cbriſtianity. Of this 
Apology, I have ſaid ſufficient in my firſt letter to your 
Lordſhip, to preclude the * of expatining fur- 
ther upon its merits, 


M3 | Next 
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Next to the good Biſhop's *Apology,” the works 
of this nature that have made the greateſt noiſe, are the 
Reverend Dean of Chriſt Church's Letters on Infidelity, 
and Dr. Beattie's Immutabiliry of Truth. 


The Letters on Infidelity are intended as an i antidote 
for the pernicious effe&s of the philoſophical and mera- 
phyſical doctrines of the late Mr. Hume. They are an 
obvious imitation of Swift's abſtra& of the Diſcourſe 
on Free Thinking,” in which the arguments of that 
celebrated infidel, Mr, Collins, are ridiculed with great 
powers of irony and humour. The preſent publication, 
however, is cenſurable for its illiberality, and for not 
diſtinguiſhing between the proper moment for laughter 
and reaſoning. Some of Hume's arguments are almoſt 
irrefiſtible, and require all the force of ratiocination to 
be overturned. Jocutarity is certaing then ill-rimed. 
There is another obje&ion to the Letters on Infide- 
which is, that inſtead of proving the fallacy of the 
tenets of Hume, they often attempt to injure his cha- 
rater, by having recourſe to private anecdotes. Thus 
we are told that he was once enraged with a reviewer 
who had attacked his writings, and ran at him with a 
drawn ſword; but ſuch a ſtory only proves that he was 
not at All times a philoſopher; and the beſt of men may 
at an unlucky moment be hurried away with anger, 
when they feel themfelyes inſulted. Yet even this 

anecdote I am half inclined to queftion, for Hume's 
character in private life was mild and amiable. 
The Letters on Infidelity, however, though diſ- 
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as; for they have turned the battery of the ſceptics 
againſt themſelves, that moſt powerful of all — 
ridicule. 


Of a very different complexion is Beattie's Eſſay on 
the Immutability of Truth. This, likewiſe, is levelled 
at Hume. But the author has made no attempts at wit 
or humour. All is vehement and acrimonious; and the 
language throughout is in a ſtile of declamation. It is, 
however, on the whole, an excellent production; but 


of- the Literature in England. 


I could with that the author had been more ſparing of 


his virulence, as it carries him almoſt beyond the 
bounds of decency, and injures his own character more 
than that of Hume, or any one whom he ſingles ont as 
an object of his indignation. Thus, in his poſtſcript, 
he ſays, Ever fince Voltaire, ſtimulated by avarice, 
and other dorages incident to wnprincipled old age, 
formed the ſcheme of turning a penny by writing three 
or four yolumes yearly againſt the Chriſtian religion, 


he has dwindled from a genius of no common magni- ®# {| 


rude into a paltry book-maker, and now #hinks he does 
great and terrible things by retailing the crude and long 


_ exploded notions of the Free-thinkers of the laſt age, 


which, when ſeaſoned with a few miſtakes, miſrepre- 
ſentations, and ribaldries of his own, form ſuch a maſs 


of falſehood, impiery, obſcenity, and other abominable 


ingredients, 2s nothing but the mwon/frour mav (not 
monſtrous craw) of an iliterate infidel only can digeſt or 


_ endure.” Can'ſuch coarſe language proceed from the . : | 
2 author of the axe" E + A; | 
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In polemicks, however, it is rarely poſſible to dic. 
eover any appearances of candour, and therefore I will 
ſay no more on a ſubje& ſo unworthy your Lordſhip' 8 
attention. | 

With regard to political controverſy likewiſe l ſhaly 
ſay but little. Politics are a more general concern than 
any of the diſputed points of religion; yet the publi- 
cations are, for the moſt part, equally deſtitute of ra- 
tional argument. Even thoſe which have the greateſt 
merit, are doomed to a ſhort duration of exiſtence, 

 fince their popularity is generally owing only not more 

to any ability of their author, than to their having 
made for their ſubjeRt ſome topic of a more temporary 
nature. 


That political e mona, indeed, be ſhort- 
lived, we are not to wonder, when we conſider that 
their authors are generally men of moderate abilities, 
who are actuated to engage in ſuch a war from mer- 
_ cenary motives, and who are unqualified for any other 
employment by the ſeandalous reputation of their na- 

. mes, 22 Parſon J—kf—n, 58, 9 &e. &c. 


55 one publication, however, ſome time ago appeared, 
which was ſuperior to the generality of theſe pro- 
ductions, and was certainly written with great ele- 


 -  gance and animation. I allude to the Political Review 


n anthor of Junius, is very angry with me for making 


fer abe gar 1787. Our friend R-#-nb-g-n, who had the - 
modeſty to paſs among you, ſome years, ago, for the 
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queſtion is not good writing, but merely an affeBation | 
of good writing, I wiſh this ſagacious eritie would 
favour the public with "ſuch a piece of literary | 
affeQation. | 


The Political Review-was a delineation of the moſt 
na | eminent characters in our Parliament, and indeed 
- painted them in very animated colours. The language 
vas elegant and dignified, and, as Pope ſaid of John- 
t ſon's imitation of Juvenal, the whole production was 
„the work of n every-day writer.” Yet ably as this 
2 pamphlet was written, and of ſmall duration as the 
> | time has been that has elapſed fince its publication, it 
y | is already ſinking into oblivion. Such is the fate off 
the beſt works of -political controverſy; unleſs they 
turn upon ſubjects of great importance relative to con- 
ſtitution and government, and thus render themſelves 
worthy of general peruſal beyond the m—_ moment. j 9 
I main, &e. 1 
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ODE ro SUPERSTITION. 

DAUGHTER of Atè, pow'r accurſt! 

Whoſe right-hand waves 2 bloody rod, | 
Whom bigot rage and frenzy nurſt, | 

And bow'd thee to a tyrants nod: 
Sullen goddeſs! at whoſe ſhrine 
Oki the innocent have bled, 
Oft the ſons of freedom's line 


Have ſunk amongſt the dead; 
pe | * 
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Where'er amidſt the cloiſterd gloom, 
And ſhades of i ignominious Rome, 
 Perplex'd i in error's mazes blind, 
Thy devious footſteps ling'ring ſtray, 
Grim-viſag'd horror ſtalks behind, 
And murder marks his way. 


Tndulg'd by thee in ſouthern elimes 
What deeds of darkneſs have been done! 
Secret treaſons, horrid crimes, 
Which ne'er beheld the ſun: 
Moon ſtruck madneſs, frantic feur, 
Follow, follow in thy train; 
"Deſpair, that drops an iron tear, 
I bs And anguiſh wild that knaws his chain, 
1 The wretch who flies to thee for aid, 
When death's dread ſhafts his foul inyade, 
Shall find thou haft no pow'r to ſave; 
Aghaſt, he views th' eternal ſhore, 
Side for the refuge of the grave, 
And finks — to riſe no more. 


Ah! ſee amid yon deep'ning gloom 


| What forms in long proceſſion riſe, - 
Aſcending from the yawning tomb, 


Heard you not how firm they ſtood, 
And all the tyrant's rage defyd; 


5 How they. ſteep'd their robes in blood. 1 


How they triumph'd, how they dyd? 
| ViRorious over death and time, 
In ev'ry diſtant age and clime, | 


And upwards haſt'ning to the ſkies, FR 


FD 
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Their names ſhall live, to mem'ry dear, 
For ever fair their virtues bloom, 
And oft with many a holy tear 
Sweet pity dews their tomb. - 
But 10! on Britain's ſea-girt ſhore, 
What woes her wretched ſons await, 
What dire events portentous low'r, 
Big with impending fate; 
O'er the nobles of the land, | 
O'er mighty James's Royal head. 
Unknown, unſeen, ſome wizard hand 
The woof of deſtiny has ſpread: 
Where is the ſun's all-chearing light? 
His golden orb is loſt in night; 
Swift pace the night ſteeds to their goal, 
Dim thro” the duſk the ſtars appear, 
Horror ſeizes on the ſoul 
And ſpirir-quenching fenx. | 1 


Hell from beneath hath heard à ſound, 
Loudly thrice and thrice it call'd, 
Her ſhaggy caverns trembled round, 
The king of terrors heard appall'd: 
*Tis done, tis done, a fury cry'd, 
As faintly haſh'd the lightning's gleam; 
The cell, the nit'rous grain I ſpy'd, 
I ſmuf'd the ſulpbur's muſky ſteam: 
Back thro? all the infernal bound, 
Hell reverb'rated the ſound; ;- 
Dire expectation then was ſeen 
Along the infernal coaſt, © | 
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; Ode of Super ſtition; 


With haggard look and frantic mien, 
To glide — a penſive ghoſt! 


Tis o'er, the hour of darkneſs. dread, 
Sudden the frowning tempeſt paſt; 
As o'er yon diſtant mountain's head 
Ihe light cloud flies before the blaſt. 
- Britain's guardian pow'r ſhall ſhield 

I be fav'rite isle that owns her aid, 
Attend her heroes to the field, 

And fave from harms when foes inyade: 
Bur haſte thee, Superſtition, far, 
Where ſlaughter rolls his rapid ear 

Amongſt the dying and the dead; 
Or *midſt ſome howling deſart dwell, 
Or with the furies make thy bed, 
And meditate thy ſpell. 


Britain's guardian, pow'r benign, 

Still on her rocks thy ſtation keep; 
To guard her ſea-girt isle be thine, - 
Iu0o roll her thunders thro' the deep; 

Nof chou, fair Piety, diſdain 
In heay'n-born freedom's ſeat to dwell, 
With virtue, native of the plain, 

With ſcience in her letter'd cell; 


_ While truth reflects your beams combin's 


| On the clear mirror of the mind — 
And often to your hallow'd ſhrine 


The Muſe ſome native gift ſhall bring, 


a And faney, nymph of birth divine, 
Around your altars ſing, 
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Modern LEARNING exemplified, 
by a Specimen of a Collegiate 
Examination. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Prof. Pray, Sir, what i is a ſilt-box? 


Seu. It is a combination of matter, fitted + framed, 
and joined by the hands of a workman in the form of a 
box, and adapted to the purpoſe of receiving 5 con- 
uining, and retaining ſalt. 


Prof. Very good — What are the mechanical j powers 
concerned in the conſtruction of a ſalt-box ? 


Stu. The axe, the ſaw, the plane, and the hammer. 


' Prof, How are theſe powers applied to the . 
intended? 


Lu. The axe to fell the tree, hs af to t the 
timber — 


Prof. Conſider ; it is the ia of the mul and 
wedge to /plir. 


Stu. The ſaw to flit che timber, the plane to 
imoothe and thin the boards — | 


Prof. How? take time, take time. 
Fru. Toithin and ſmooth the boards. 


Prof. To be ſure; the boards are firſt thinn'd , and 
then ſmoothed. Go on. 


Stu. The plane to thin and ſmooth, x and the * 
mer to dri ve the nails. 


„ . * 
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Prof. Or rather tacks — Have not ſome philoſo- 
: phers conſidered glue as one of the mechanical powers? 


Seu. Yes; and it is ſtill ſo conſidered; but it is 
called an inverſe mechanical power; becauſe, whereas 
it is not the property of the direct mechanical powers 
to generate motion: glue, on the contrary, prevents 

L motion, by keeping the parts to-which it. is is applied 
-—  Kxetoexth other. fa 


Prof. Very true: 55 What 3 is the mechanical law go 
of the aw? Xa ſqu 
Sew. The power is to the 3 as the 1e de 


of theeth and forep i impreſſed,. multiplied by the num - 
der of ftrokes i in a given time. 5 fim 


2117 18 „. 


Pef. Is the . only | uſed i in x flitting, under * 

do ; 2 07 c 3 t 

Su. Yes; ; it is alſo employed | in eutting boards i into 

0 Prat Not lenghts. A thing cannot be Gia to hays 
been eut into lenghre. 80 

Stu. Into ſhortneſſes. 3 * 

Prof. Very right: What are the mechanical laws 


of the hammer ? 
| Gov. The time ſpends fiſt: Paſs on. 


. 3 Mirai tten . 
Pro. What is a ſalt box? Y 
- Stu, It is 2 figure compoſed of lines and WER 
Prof. What are the external figures of a ſalt - box. 
FI | | PR 


equ 
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„eu. Four parallelograms, and two ſquares, 
2 Prof. How are theſe. diſpoſed ? | 


is Sen. The four parallelograms are thus diſpoſed : 
1s che inferior, or bottom; the ſuperioy, or top; the an- 
ts rerior; or front; and the poſtertor, or ork; and the 
ts two ſhuires form the two ends. 


ed Poop. Very good. Let us now conſider. one of the 
ſquares at the end of the falt-box. Suppoſe then 2 dia- 
vw If gonal line to be drawn from one of the angles of this 
ſquare to the oppoſite * angle of the Tame — - what vill 
Jer de the conſequence? _ e 


Me Kr. It will aride the ſquare into two equi a | 
fimilar triangles. 855 


Nan 
nto Prof. Very true :— but can ie, that theſe 
_ wo equal and fimifar triangles are equal to each other? 
nto . . Id the ſquare A, . C, P. voſe 
I daes are all equal, and the contained angleg 
all eight angles. I then draw the diagonal 
XI B,C, dividing the ſquare into two equal parts: 
5 then 1 ſay, that one of thoſe equal parts, viz. 
the triangle ABC, is equal to the other equal part, or 
triangle BCD. For, by the 105th propofition of the 
49th bock of Euclid, if, in two triangles, all the lines 
and. angles of the one be equal to all the correſponding 
lines 2nd angles of the other, thoſe two triangles will 
be equal and ſimilar. But the leg AB, of the triangle 
ABC, is equal ro the leg CD, of the angle BCD: be- 
cauſe they are two of the fides of 'the ſquare ABCD, 
equal by conſtruction: and the leg AC is equal to the 
9. FE * 


„ 
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leg BD, for the fame reaſon: and becanſe the hypo. 
thenuſe BC is common to both triangles, therefore the 
hypothenuſe of the triangle ABC is equal to the hy- 
pothenuſe of the triangle BDC. Nom, becauſe by the 
315th propoſition equal legs. ſubtend equal angles of 
the ſame radius, it follows that all the angles of the 
triangle ABC, are equal to. the correſponding angles of 
the triangle "BDC: ergo, thoſe two triangles are equi 
and fimilar : and, ergo, if a ſquare de cut by a diagoril 
| Ine, into two equal Parts, thoſe parts win be equal — — 
n of 
. Prof. Very well, very well indeed. Suppoſe 1 now 
1 right line to be let fall from x given point above 1 
ſilt- box, till ir ſhall touch the ſuperior parallelogram, in 
and another right line be let falt from the ſame point I ©© 
till it ſhall touch the inferior parallejogram of the ſamt 
ſult-boxl Can you demonſtrate” that theſe two lines 
muſt be unequal? or, in other words, Can you de- 
monſtrate chat a line of 12 inches i is thorter than a lint 
of 18 inches a length? 5 . 
Kn. If co lines — ; * 
Gov. We have juſt recalundingitiiyence that dinner * 
is nearly ready; and, as the medical claſs'is yet to bel 
examined, we cannot afford time for this demonſtration, 
Let the logical * therefore come forward. 


Loc fe. 


| Prof How many parts are there in a falt-box? 
Stu. Three; bottom, top » and ſides. 


: Prof. How many modes are there i in flt-boxes? 
. Stu, 
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po- Su. Four; the formal, the — the aeci- 
the _— and the topſey-turvey- 5 . 
"y- © Prof. Define theſe ſeveral modes. 


. Seu. The formal reſpects the figure or ſhape or the 
* box, ſueh as roviie; ſquare, obföng, & e The ab- 
A 5 reſpects the work of the joiner; and the art 
dental depends upon the ſtrings b which the bok w h 
hung againſt the will. IE! 2e 18e 
Prof. very well: — Whit are the ue 
of the accidental mode? 
ow 8 ſtring ſhould devo the box would fall 
the ſalt be ſpilt rhe falt · Vox ſbrollenl, © ani the edok 
am, in a paſſion; and this is the accidental mode, pi its 
int . eas 
Prof. How do you ang eee 
nes mann!. 7 le eden aw 
de- © Sew. n mn teh is . 
link moſt, and thebottonſthat which in low oſt in all poſitions, 


Prof. You ſhi ould' 'rartitr fiy; 5 the uppermoſt part is 
ue top, and the Tower part the botrom. How is it 
me then if the boron Houle be the uppermoſt ? 


Stu. The. oy. would then be lowermoſt, | fo that 
the bottom would become the top, and the top would 
become the bottom and this is called the ropſey-turvey 
mode, which is nearly allied to the * and rer 
quently arriſes © | 

| Prof. Very good: — are not cit- boxes 
. || ſometimes fingle, and 2 „ 
Cu, Vor. III. | N © Stu. "A 


* 
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es Welt, then, mention Wy e combing- 
tion of ſalt-boxas, mm — to-theix having. falr 
a: not. 


eu. They are e divided into angls fat-boxes, having 
fat, fingle falt-boxes having no alt; 3: double ſalt boxes 


Having no ſalt, double ſak boxes having n. and ſingle 


double ſalt-boxes having ſalt and no ſalt. 
Prof. Hold I hold: Wegs. 


* 


40 3 


[ Tnoucurs on 8 e of.. A * 
* On men ad old women, in whoſe breaſts the flame 


. 7 f A 


Ts 24 


= of paſſion is extinguiſhed, recommend it 'to theit ſons 


to mike a Prudent choice, when they reſobvt to enter 
into wedlock; to eonſider well the tethpers,: the diſpo- 
ſions, the minds of the: females on whom they beſtow 
weir names and fortunest before” the, indiſſoluble knot, 
is tied. But if the good old people would take time to 
: refleft, on what they adviſe, they: would ſpare r themſelyes 
the troublP of giving advies ». which i it is on ly in 
nature chat two out of twenty ſhould follow. e old 
ue ruled by their beads, the youtlg By their Heurts; 

and whatever the aged may ſay, the head, during the 
reign of paſſion, that is during youth, is and will gene- 
rally be the dupe of the Heart; ane *experſence ſhews 


that in the choice of a wife the heart governs with ſo 


wſoſute u fWway, that it forces the head ro diſeover in a 
woman perſeQions to which ſhe is a ſtranger; and 


NC „ Vvirtnes 


i 


/ 
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virtues which ſo far from poſſefling ſhe ſo thoroughly 
N that ſhe gives herſelf up to their oppoſite 
A littie tale, the ſcene of which 1 ſhall lay in 
* will elucidate my opinion: 
18 „The ſage Usbeck fell one day into a 1 
* Jeep; he fancied that he was tired and diſguſted with 
n fivgle life, and that he would, with all convenient 
ſpeed, beſtow his hand upon ſome female , who ſhould 
form the happineſs of his life. He thought he was in 
I ſpacious houſe in Perſepolis; and that he began thus 
I do detiderate with himſelf: — My choice ſhall nor fall 
upon 2 beauty, for virtue and beauty are rarely united 
in the ſame perſon; the eye ſoon becomes familiarized 
with an ordinary face, and it ſoon ceiſes to be diſ- 
agreeable: I ſhall look upon a beautiful woman as I would 
upon a beautiful ſtatue: I will fay to myſelf, what avails 
that delightful ſhape? The birth of two or three chil- 
dren will deſtroy it. The hair as black as jet will turn 
grey in twenty years; that complexion , where the 
My and the roſe are combined, will, by the ravages 
of time and the uſe of paint (at Perſepblis the ladies 
aſſume what complexion they Ike beſt) vaniſh from my 
fight, and be ſacceetet! by another as diſguſting as the 
former was pleaſing; that well turned arm, that ſhow- 
white neck, will one day be nothing better thin uried : 
parchment.. I have thereſore only to look forward to 
that period, when this mortifying change will take 
place; and ſurely the picture that will preſent itſelf to 
the eyes of my imagination may well preſerve me from - 
the madneſs of falling in love with ſo periſhable a thing 
as beauty. 


E F 


=y «But | 
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But though I give up the point of beauty in a 
wife, ſtill I would wiſh her to be accompliſhed, mild, 
amiable in her diſpoſition, even in her temper; that 
ſhe ſhould love her neighbour, I mean ſo far as that 
ſhe ſhould not calumniate, traduce, or backbite' him; 
that ſhe. ſhould not be governed by the ſpirit of eon- 
tradition. Then ſhe muſt ſpeak little — For that 
matter, it may not be very eaſy to find-a-woman that 
will be ſatisfied with talking little; but no matter, if 
whatever ſhe ſays, ſhe ſays with grace: for as the 
proverb has it, 'the merit of what is ſaid lies not in 
the quantity but the quality.” I know this proverb 


might ſeem to overturn what I advance; but I do not 


mind that, Proverbs are like ſaddles, they will not fit 
every harſe — I thought I had ſomething more to ſay 
abo the qualities that I would look for in a wife — 

Plague upon the talkativeneſs of women, it has broken 
the thread of my ideas. — Here Usbeck s meditation 
was ſuddenly interrupted by a ſcream, which ſeemed. 


to iſſue from the next apartment to chat in which he 


was: — What voice is that? Is it not the voice of a. 
Voman? What occaſioned, that ſcream? Theſe ideas. 
inftantly ſuggeſt chemſelves to his mind, and excite 

| his eurioſity; he flies to the door of the apartment from 
which he thought the. voice. had ſtruck, his ear; he 
finds. it locked; but it ſoon gives way to a violent puſh, 
and in he ruſhes: There he beholds a lady more beau- 

| tiful than Juno, when Ixion wiſhed to be the repreſen- 
tative of Jove; and in the ſame attitude as the Goddeſs, 
in a fit. The. Ixion, who was about to defile this pa- 


ragon 


wp -_ Fo Ss nH, 
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. ragon of beauty, was a man of lofty ſtature, ſtrong and 


well ade, whoſe enormous ſcimitar and long muſta- 
chios ſhowed him to be a ſoldier, Usbeck ruſhes upon 
him, and makes him quit his hold. _The ſon of Mars 
puts on the appearance of reſiſtance, and then retires, 
like an' enraged lion, whom the audacious hunter has 
forced to give up his prey. | _ 
«0 my kind deliverer! (cried the Nymph) reco- 

vered from her ſwoon, throwing herſelf at the feet of 


Usbeck (yes, the Nymph, for ſhe was one; not indeed 


one of thoſe Demi-Goddefſes ſo celebrated by the Poets 
— not one of thoſe Nymphs more than human, who 
ptefided over fountains, woods, and mountains, but 
one of thoſe mere fleſh and blood Nymphs, who walk 
the ſtreets of great cities, and who, without being 
married to any one, are the wives of every one) 0 
my kind deliverer, ſaid ſhe, how ſhall I acknowledge 
ſo fignal a ſervice? But for yon, yes, had it not been 


he: {| for you, I had infallibly been the victim of the bruta- 


lity of the laſt of men, I would have been robbed of 
hat I hold moſt precious in the world. 

Asbeck raiſed her from the ground: — another 
man in his place would have thrown himſelf at her 
feet; but Usbeck was a philoſopher, and as ſach he 
would not degrade the dignity of his ſtate by ſuffering 
paſſions to have over him the ſame effects that they 
have over ordinary men. The Nymph ſeated herſelf 
upon a ſofa, and Usbeck fat down beſide her. Her eyes 
all bathed in tears, the fair one, with · an-air of truth 


and fimplicity, gave him a minute detail of misfortunes | 
| N 3 which 
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which had never befallen her. Usbeck was moved, not 
by her beauty (for philoſophers are above fuchg weak. {| fa! 
nefs) but by her affliction and diſtreſſes. Ah! ſaid he to 
| Himſelf, I had reſolyed to marry 2 rich woman, becauſe 
In the age in which we live, and in fach a City as Per- an 
ſapolis, wealth, which no doubt is an evil in itſelf, is fo 
Kill x neceſſary evil: but how delightfut muſt it be to BO 
mike the fortune the woman chat one loves! Nay does an 
not our great Zoroaſter command us to viſit the widow} by 
and the orphan in diſtreſs — This is s widow, an or- an 
0 
th 


han, ſke-is poor, ſhe is afſticted; by how many claims 
then is ſhe entitled to my love, to my heart, to my 
Hand? — Zut then ſhe is handſome, ſaid be, and I had 
reſolved not to marry a handſome woman: no matter, 
ſhe is virauous, and that over-balances all my objections 
on the ſcore of beauty. Having overcome his ſtruggle 
with himſelf, he offered the nymph his band, and ſhe 
was too grateful to her deliverer to n it and they 
were married. 


«Usbeck paſſed the firſt months of his marriage in 

me country with his wife; but ſhe ſoon growing tired 

of a country life, the complaiſent Usbeck brought her 

back to Perſepolis. There ſhe ſaw herſelf ſurrounded 

by a crowd of fops, who adored her, and fighed for her 

favours. She ſoon fingled out a young officer in the 
army, and made him as happy as ſhe could; he imme- 
diately boaſted of the favours he had received, and his 
| boaſts reached the ears of Usbeck; his jealouſy was 
fired; he watched his wife, and ſurpriſed her in the 
uns of her paramour.— He had already drawn his 
| — 
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ſword , and raiſed his hand to pieree the heart of his 


faithleſs wife, and" ſacrifice her lover to his honour : 
at that inſtant his foot Nipped and he felt: the lover 


availed himſelf of this eireumſtance, flew to his ſword, 
and had time to put himſelf in a poſture of defence be- 
fore the husband had recovered himſelf, When Usbeck 
got up, he attacked the adulterer, according to the wi/e 
and rational cuſtom of Perſepolis, which requires that 
by way of reparation, or honour, the guilty ſhould cut 
the throat of the innocerit; but the ſuperior ſkill of the 
officer ſoon decided the conteſt; Usbeck received 2 
thruſt which laid him dead upon the floor. 


At this inſtant a great noiſe Was heard; it was the 
great bell of Perſepolis, calling the people to worſhip 
the rifing ſan; Usbeck heard the ſound, awoke, rubbed 
his eyes, and ſoon diſcovered, with is much wonder 
as pleaſure, that all his misfortunes were but a dream, 
«God of the Perfians, powerful Mitra! cried he, I re- 
turn you thanks that this is not a reality ; ; and I ſolemnly 
vow to you, that for the future I will conſult only my 
heart in the choice of a wife; it is uſeleſs for reaſon to 
interfere on ſuch a ſubject; for when the heart ſpeaks, 
the 1 voice of uy "_ elſe i is filenced.” 


- 
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1 to pledge ourfetyes on the truth md 


* of che following ſtatement: 
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The annual deficiency of the revenue of France is 
ſaid by one account to be 112,000,000, and andther 
140,020,000 of livres. By later accounts it is ſtated 
at 148 millions; but although the latter is certainly 
overcharged — for the fake of a full expoſition of our 
relative circumſtances, we will admit it, and take the 
preſent annual deficiency at | livres. 

1487000, O00 re 


| Of this _ however, ir is to be re- 
marked, that 52 millions go in the way of . Tic 
a finking fund, that is to the diminution 
of the debt, in the ſame manner as our 
ſurplus million, but with this material diffe- 
rence againft France, that ſhe is pledged _ 
to the creditors for the. annual payment 
of chat ſum, whereas with us it is 2 matter 
of option. From that ſource the preſent 
embarraſsments of France ehiefly ſprung, 
and we ought to be thankful that the raſh 
advice of Earl Stanhope was not followed, 
and that it is fill left to the diſcretion of 
- Parliament, whether in all circumſtances { 
the million ſhall be ſo applied or not. But 2 
in eſtimating the actual deficiency of ] 
| 
l 


France, this ſum is not to be included, as 
like us they may borrow with one band to 
pay off with the other. 


Deduct therefore this ſum of - - $2,000,000 


And the -n deficiency is - = = g6,000,000 


0 © 5 0. 
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Let us now enquire. what 
reſources our neighbour has for 


the diminution of this ſam. 


In the firſt place, ſeveral 
productive taxes have been la- 
tely taken off, which in their 
preſent circumſtances might be 
revived with, juſtice. Such for 
inſtance was the third Ving- 
tieme, which produced 29,000,000 

The interior duties, of va- | 
rious names and denominations, 


which might, for the purpoſe 


of promoting internal induſtry, 
uo be revived,” and which 
* = = =- 21,000,000 


The reduced aeficiency 
would then be 


| Refides this, there is 2 
falling in of annuities to the 
amount of two millions and 4 1 
Þalf, on a maſs of one hundred - 


millions, which may therefore 


de taken as the intereſt of a groſs 
ſam, to be procured annually, 
ſay 30,000,0001. as it will pay 

the annuity of ſuch a ſum to 


de borrowed = = = 30,000,000 


Ns The 
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The Archbiſhop of Thou- 
louſe has projected ceconomies 
to the amount on paper of 8 
60,000,000. This perhaps is too 
much, but a moiety of the ſum 
may be fairly taken as practi- 
cable, and likely to be aceom- 
pliſhed 1 _ 39,000,008 


oo” 


In this view of their ſituation, we perceive they 
have the means of a ſurplus of 16, O00, cool. without 
any new tax, and without giving any alarm to the 
nation, and with no other meaſure to be taken merely 


the revival of ſome taxes, which, were heeglefaly 
abandoned. 5 : | 3 

on the contrary, let us lock into our own fituation. 
It is a fact which we cannot diſguiſe, that our annual 
expenditure „ excluſive of the million which we have 
reſdlved to pay off, and which is more likely to be in- 
ereaſed than diminiſhed, is Ce. eerl. 


15,200,000 
The receipt of no one year en be 


proved Fr K T 4,500,000 


Annual deficiency 5 | 709000 
To which add the ſum agreed to be | 


applied to a finking fund, for the dimi- | 1 
nution of che debt „ - - _1,000,000 


;* 


Anda an anal preſent deficiency i is - | 1,700,000 
ES The 
x 
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of France "wid England, | 

. The amount of the unfunded debt at this moment, 
including the navy, Exchequer bills, &c. and advance 
of the Bank on land and malt, with the ſum incurred 
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by our preſent exertion, is not leſs than 1a, oo0, ooo. 


Our peace eſtabliſhment i is, including the Civil Liſt, 
already about 6,000,0001. a year and ĩt may be increaſed. 
Say, however, that it may be diminiſhed —is it poſſible 


that we can ſfaye ſo much out of fix millions as the 


French may ſave out of their peace — which 
amounts to 14 millions ſterling? - 

With a revenue of more than 24,000,0001. 2 years 
they have no more than'12,000,0001, of intereſt to 
pay, and of which the ſum of above four millions is in 


annuities, which are rapidly falling in, and will nt in. 


time, extinguiſhed. 4 
But with a revenue of not more than 8 


zwe have an annual intereſt to pay of more than 
95,000, 000 l. which, on account of the ſum of unfunded 
debt, muſt be inſtantaneouſſy increaſed, and of which 
| there is no proſpect of the diminution for years. 


* 
| Obſervations on Ladies painting 


themſelves. 


It is the wanton proſtitution of the faireſt colours. 
" Who can have confidenee in rhe heart of a oy whois 
_ to ſhew er face? f 


4:4 
p 6.7.x + 4 
5 SS * 

7 

= 


Would it not be more commendable to have. cheir 

countenances the Jpockt outward fign of their inward 

purity ? | WE 

A man;may as wal pay | his addrefles to the portrait 
as to the face of a modern miſtreſs ; for they are both 

\ but the deluſions of flattery ; ; the one or the painters 
the ocher of herſelf. 


| Paint on 2 lady's face is wi the fign. of her not 
being ſufficiently agreeable to deſerve our admiration” 


How many husbands are there in this metropolis 
ho have never yet ſeen the faces of their wives? 
It is no. wonder men cenſure women for their arti- 
ice, fince they wear it in their eountenances. 
What a beautiful ereature would a woman be, were 
ſhe not ſpoiled by paint, faſhion, and affetation! 
| _ Happy it is for man that woman owes more the 
glow of her complexion to paint than to bluſhing; 
were ſhame to fix this dye on her cheek, what a mul- 
titude of fins muſt ſhe 328 
preſent ſtate of permaneney? 


Wies the rouge of a drawing room colleRted from 
| the cheeks of the fair, it would cauſe as much confu- 


fion of features ab there were of tongues at Babel. 
What a folly it is to call any fair-one a pretty wo- 


man, when you have nothing to judge by but her 


painted maſk ! 


5 Nothing is more dſgceful te woman than being 
 Indebted to art for what nature denies. | 


Beauty 
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-Beiity is certainly a moſt defirable poſſeMon when 
the gift of nature — but when the purchaſe of art, it Is 
on all deceptions the moſt contemptible. 


' How ridiculous is it for z woman to expect we 
ſhould admire a complexion for which ſhe i is indebted 
to che perfumer! The. TY 


" What is more amiable than nature? What i is more 
deſpicable than artifice 5 debanching its fincerity and 
iimplicity? = A 

As nature derives her greateſt attrations. from 
her never being diſguiſed, what a pity it is the moſt 
te lovely 0 Her productions, woman, ſhould ever ſully 
her peerleſs charms to enrich a bearkiller and a paſte- 
boiler ? Ec, 


Women degrade their own power over the af. 
ha ſections of man, when they ſuppoſe they are not ſuffi- 
cently attractive without borrowing what the bounty 
of nature has denied them. 


A natural lily is always preferable to an \ artificial 
rotz. Let che ladies remember This truth, and they will 
be always certain x of pleaſing thoſe they now ſo fre- 
quently Lg 


= | On the Education of ares,” from i 


p 90 1 


twelve Years and upwards. 


ng * + Every woman beſere the-i is permitted to take upon - 
her the ed Govern, or Tor, ſhould be fully 
ty examined 8 


3 


examined and licenced by a Biſhop, Her religion, mo- 
rals, manners and converſation are of the utmoſt im- 
portances and without the is well qualified in thoſe 
points the is unfit for the buſineſs and. ary. of a 
Tutor. FE 


The grand requiſite | in i odthates | is to Fry girls 
the knowledge of right and yyrong, to ſhew them that 
virtue is the high eſt proof of 2 good underſtandings 
and that vice is the conſequence of of narrow thoughts, 
and 2 mean education. 


I am now ſuppoſing the Governefs a tutor of i tra- 
5 deſinens children, who are to receive a ſound ednention, 
which will complete them for any fituation » akd 1 reach 


| them to know themſelves. Ol Orr Wn MTs TINY ; 
+ Td 4 are now perive at an ide when their winds 


ts her trick commands, 7 the deſtroys the foundatidn 85 5 


der building. ä 
The firſt point the 'Goyerneſs of ben a Semingry 


has ro combar with, is dreſs. — if the has not the 


| power of regulating their arefs, the cannot. cutb their 
pride, and if pride is permitted to to enter the fehook 
_ education will be. entirely toft. - 


| Being all tradeſmens children, there muſt not be 
n diſtinftion of perſons — if any preference is ſhewn, 
n muſt be to age and ablllities; oo 


As the Tutor is now forming the young wind for 
- womany they are to de taught to read well, verſe and 
a #3 ts 


CIES OY 


nc 


— 
2 
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22 rag! in — and miſtreſſes of . 
Their 45 Y God and their 3 

enforced dy a ſtrict: of their religions duties. 
Religion is the rn of education, is full of 
18 if beauties, which the Tutor is to teach her pupils to 
at N admire; -— Religions, che ſureſt ſtep-ladder to wiſdom 
and to happineſs here and hereafter. — They muſt be, 
wught 49; vſeend wih cure and ſtendinefs. Tis the 
duty of che Tutor to go with them, and explain as they 
advance — they are to be. informed chat every ſtep on 
the, ladder is 8 ſtep in life, and one falſe ſtep ſtops the, 
progreſs, if not totally deſtroys the aſcent. 
On the firſt ſtep is engraven truth, — which no 
lar ean pas — it is therefore the duty of u Tutor to 
oy chat vier from, growing, by not n any; 
whiſpers or ſecrets among ber pupils. 

On the ſecond-ſtep/ſhe will find honeſty; woke 
ſtep not any are permitted to tread , who are not true 
and juſt in- all their 2 Who would take away: 
what is not their own. 9 2 Hanns 241 

On the third ſtep in inodeſty, „ich is —— 
portanee in the Education of Girls, that no Tutor dares 
do neglect it — without modeſty a'Girl is a miſerable 
creature.” By judicious filence, a delicacy in conver-: 
ſmion, and a regard to truth, we know a modeſt Girl; 
and ſueh behaviour will 2 the 12 of * | 
weanneſs, or affectation. 


=» @Q@ > © 


ng | * Hing zined cheſe three ſteps, and till * 
the ladder upon the broad baſis of W it is eaſy 
ade 


ze, 4 7-4 


'* 
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Avancing, © Prudence, Aiſcretion; affability, and £dod 
manners, are the next it ring ſteps. | On each the Tutor 
muſt be/evptieit; 0 

On rhe vighth ſtep! is « > A 0 ſo 
ae; to- be early taught, that al Girls ſhould de 
made to give an zeeount how they lay out their money; er 
and 1s Ing _— 'be * to OO * 
caſhbock. 1 „ de 914% n po 

© On the ninth Rep is houſewifhy,” me need ** 
not be told; the except children are/ brought ap Houſe. | ** 
vis, they mage the weft contempriele women, Oh ſo 
cat ftep maſt be explained to the paßt the whole-duty 85 
of a woman und if the Proverbs of Solomon are their. | ** 
guide, they will make them miſtreſs of their duty to " 
| 64 und wel Patents; — make them good wives:and f © 
Happy. mothers. In . ee 28 n 
i oral auth. es | 

On ide e eee The 9 
Wving ſafely brought them te this ſtep, they have 
the reſt ia their own power; but it is to be obſerved 
the tradeſman's daughter may leave out ſeveral ingre- 
_ dients- thi fem me aceampliſhed fine fafly. Extra- 
eards— Of theſe vices the Tutor muſt ſpeak with horror. 
u rhe Tutor is an" accompliſhed woman, much 
more may be performed by her; but my with is, that 
the would regulate the condu& and carriage of trades- 
wens daighters, — OO OY 

ED W — At | 
Phi · 
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PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS. 


' BURIALS, WT” 
Burials bi in earth, ſerve ſor the Preſervation , Con- 


denſation, and Enduration of Bodies. If Condenſation 


or Enduration be intended, the bodies may be buried ſo 
as for the earth to touch them; as in making artificial 
porcelane, &. And the like may be done for Conſer- 
vation, if the budies are hard and ſolid; as clay, 
wood, &. But if the deſign be the preſervation of 
ſoft and tender bodies, we muſt either put them in 
cafes, ſo that they may not touch the earth, or elſe 
vault the earth, ſo that it may hang over them; for if 


the earth touch them, it will do more hurt by its pu- 


trekying moiſture, than good by its virtual cold, unleſs 
the earth be very dry and ſandy. | 


An orange, a lemon, and an apple, wrapt in 2 linen 
cloth, being buried for a fortnight, four feet deep in 
the earth of a moiſt place, and in a rainy ſeaſon, came 
out no ways mouldy or rotten; but a little harder than 
they were, and otherwiſe freth in their colour, though 
their juice was ſome what flatted. But by being buried 
for a fortnight longer, they became putrefied, 


A Bottle of Beer, and another of Wine, buried in 
tike manner, became more lively, better taſted, and 
clearer. A Bottle of Vinegar, ſo buried, came out more 
lively, more odoriferous, and ſmelling almoſt like a 
violet. And, after a month, all the three came out as 


| freſh and lively, if not better than « firſt, 


Vor. III. 8 70 f It 


* 
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It might be a profitable experiment, to preſerve 
Oranges, Lemons, and Pomgranates, till ſummer, for 
their price would then be greater. This might be done 
by putting them in a pot, or veſſel, well covered, that 


the moiſture of the earth come not at them: or elſe by 


putting them in a conſeryatory of ſnow, but nor to let 
them freeze; and, in general, whoever would make 
experiments with cold, ſhould be provided with a con- 
ſervatory of ſnow ; a large vault, at leaſt 20 feet under 
ground; and a deep well. 


| * There is a tradition, that pearls, corals, and tur- 
cois ſtones, which have loſt their colour, may have it 
recovered, by burying them in the earth; which is a 
thing of great profit, if true; but upon trial of fix 
weeks, there followed no effect. It were proper to 
try it in a deep well, or in a conſervatory of ſnow, 
where the cold may be more conſtringent; ſo as to 
make the bodies more compa and reſplendent. 


| DxUNKENNESS. 


Drunken men are taken with a defect i in voluntary 
motion; they reel, they tremble, they cannot ſtand, 
nor ſpeak, ſtrongly; becauſe the ſpirits of the wine 
oppreſs the animal ſpirits, occupy part of their place, 
and ſo make them weak, and leſs able to move. Hence 
drunken men are apt to fall asleep; and opiates and 
| ſtupefaCtives induce a kind of drunkenneſs, by the groſs- 
neſcs of their vapour, as wine does by its quantity of 
vapour. Beſides, they rob the animal ſpirits of the 
matter 
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matter whereby they are nouriſhed; for the ſpirits of 
the wine prey upon this matter, as well as the animal 
ſpirits do, and thus make ms 2 — leſs apt for 
motion. 8 

Drunken men . 1) all turns ent 2) and 
chat external things are coming upon them; 3) they 
do not well diſcern objects afar off; and thoſe they ſee 
near at hand, they ſee out of their places, and 4) ſome- 
times double. 1. They i imagine that things turn round, 


becauſe the ſpirits themſelves turn, being compreſſed 


by the vapour of the wine: for all fluids turn upon 
compreſſion, and it is the ſame to the fight whether the 


viſional ſpirirs move, or the object, the medium. 


And long turning round, cauſes the fame i imagination. 
2. Things ſeem to become upon them," becauſe the vi- 
ſual ſpirits themſelves draw back, which makes the ob- 
ject appear to come forwards: beſides, when they ſee 

things turn round, and move, fear makes them think 
they are coming upon them. 3. The cauſe they cannot 
ſee things afar.off, is the weakneſs of the ſpirits; for 
in every vertigo, there is a darkneſs, joined with a 
ſemblance of turning round; as appears alſo in the 
lighter ſort of ſwoonings. 4. The cauſe of ſeeing. 


things out of their places, is the reſraction of the vi- 


ſual ſpirits, for the vapour is as an unequal medium, 
and gives the fight of things out of place, as in water. 


$. The cauſe, of ſeeing things double is the ſwift mo- 


tion of the ſpixis;. for the motion of the viſual ſpirits, 

and the motion of the objedt make the ſame ap- 

Pearapce; and for the ſwift motion of the object, if 
O 2 à mu- 
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a muſical ring be * it appears double and 
treble. 


Men are ſooner drunk wich ſmall 1 7 than 
with larger: and again, wine ſugared, inebriates leſs 
than pure wine. The cauſe of the former is, that the 
wine deſcends not ſo faſt to the bottom of the ſtomach, 
but ſtays longer in the upper part, and ſends vapours 
faſter to the head, and conſequently inebriates ſooner, 
For the ſame reaſon, ſops in wine, quantity for quan- 
tity, inebriate more than wine itſelf. The cauſe of the 
ſecond caſe is, that ſugar inſpiſſates the ſpirits, and 
makes them not ſo eaſily reſolyable into vapour. Nay, 
tis thought ſage remedy againſt drunkenneſs, to drink 
ſugared wine, after pure wine, and the fame effect is 
wrought, either by oil, or milk „ taken * hard 
drinking. 


The preceding obſervꝛtions are on from the 


 Sylua Syfoarum, of Chancellor Bacon; from which work 
further extracts will be given under the. ſignature of 


VERULAM. 


Advertiſement Extraordinary. 


Tv be SOLD by AUCTION, 


0 Tue joins Stock of ſome EMINENT PATRIOTS, 
leaving off the profeſſion; conſiſting of many valuable 
and curious articles, among which are the following 


- N ; 
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A l eollection of ſpeeches, proving that all 
Government ĩs overturned by obedience, and eſtabliſhed 
by being reſiſted. From whence are deduced, by way 
of corollaries, — that the moſt eminent inſtance of 
loyalty is to condemn ſudjection, — and that he is 
the greateſt rebel who preaches againſt rebellion. . 


; Copies of a bill in favour of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany. — clearly ſetting fort, that their rights. are 
beſt maintained, and their intereſts moſt ſucceſsfully 
promoted, by-diveſting them of the n. of ma- 25 
naging their own affairs. | 33 


A new and welt ingenious definition of a charter — 
which makes it a trifling ſort of thing, *a. mere piece 
of parchment with. a lamp of wax dangling. at the end 
of it;” and conſequently aſſerting, that it ought to 
have no validity, notwithſtanding the vulgar and fooliſh 
the | notions commonly: entertained concerning it. | 
rk An acconnt of the modern doctrines, reſpecting the 
f | treatment of choſe; who have filled eminent ſtations 
| | Ha the ſervice. of their country; in which. the oldfa- 
ſhioned way of judging of merit or demerit, is turned 
altogether, *op/y turαν. = Exemplified in a variety of 
caſes; but particularly i in that of a preſent trial for high 
crimes and miſdemeanors. 8 


Eſſay on the art of Electioneering; : 3 the 
utility of a numerous  aſembly of one's friends, with or 
without qualifications, though unjuſtly ſtigmatized 
with the name of a mob, is, from experience, clearly 
demonſtrated; and the ſecret fully explained, how 2 

| 0 3 | minority | 


1. 
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minority of legal votes may be ſa.recraited,,.28 at any 
time to carry: the We and eee e of 
ang 78 2 38 49725; I £37) 3 4 


Directions 7564 to eog a dye, or mirk 2 card, in 
nch a manner as to elude all dete tion: very propet 
for the uſe of thofe' une xperienecd ad venturers, who 
| wiſh; at onet, tb be on a footing with old praFitioners, 
and to play their part with moſt ſecurity and advantage 
o themſelves. — N. B. This and the preceding article 


bythe fame hand, long verſed, nnen 
ſubjects treated of. e d ie g, ian 


- 'T'Tabjes on new” conftrution;- — 
= ſeerets of the tables to be commtiſiesred only to 
purchaſers; which cannot fall to give then always un 
idyintzge over all others. Mem! Let none be 
deterred from purchafing in conſeguenee of a lite 
Proqmation, as it is intended; in the: courſe of next 
$efllon, to have that edict revoked, and to prove that 
gaming is an appeudage of liderty , and um oven 
Sunday Xſelf ista lawful dap. a VET 


The whole tobe viewed ar Mr. Puff's the AuRtonect, 


tin the day of fale,- where extalogies will be given 
gratis. 
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The contented Cottager. 21s | 


The: CONTENTED: COTTAGER. 
Auer founded on hn. 


CORTE 2 man of deep erudition, profound 
reading, and 3 philoſophical turn of mind, choſe prin- 
cipally to refide in the country, chiefly for the unin- 
terrupted pleaſures of contemplation. He was a man 
not only of fexrning and property} bar of philantropy, 
ind equally celebrated in his neſphbourhood for wiſdom 
and genctofity. It happened chat one of his tenants, 
alrhoagh He rented the fmalleſt firm, and had a very 
large family depending on irs cultivation, was by far 
the-moſt chearful and welt diſpoſed. His cottage, 
though ſmall, was dreſſed by the hand of neatneſs, 
and frugility with fimplicity were ever the guardians 
chat attended upom his hippy family. All fituations 
and all ſeaſons, from the beginning of ſpring to the 
end of winter, were rendeit@ delightful by the happy 
bias of his conſtitution, which enabled him to turn all 
events to his advantage. In ſorrow he was hümiliated, 
and in proſperity he was grateful. He had lived as 
tenant of chat very farm when che father of Adraſtus 


firſt took poſſeſſion of the eſtate, of which it was a part? 


nor had he ever made a failure in the payment of his 
rent, nor ever had a quarrel in the pariſh. His toil 
was ſweetened and ale visted by che pleaſing thoughts 
of providing for his offipring and this conſtant. em- 
ployment not only inſpired him with health, but did 
not allow him leiſure to indulge the whimſical wants 
of imagination, at the ſume time that it protected him 
from all improper, impestinent on vicious paſſions. 
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He had in his time put many eſtranged hahds ws; 
reconciled many petty,. peeviſh, differences; ſettled 
many family breeches; ſaggeſted, while he was church- 
Warden, many a little ſcheme for the benefit of the 
Poor; and never felt one emotion of Cond. at ſurveying 
the poſſeſſions of the rich. ; FR 


Theſe unaſſuming. thoogh ſolid, virtnes, va him 
ſuch a reputation in the .county wherein he reſided, 
that he obtained, as it were proverbially, the appel- 
5 lation of the «Contented Cottager.” He was in truth, 

Paſſing rich with forty pounds a year.” | 

An. account of him was, tranſmitted to Adraſtus, 
who went-3o pay him a viſit, in order to ſee how true 
report had characterized him: for, though Adraſtos 
lived and did much good. in the country, yet his ab- 
| Ntraed philoſophical and. ſedentary fituation wade bim 
perſonally but little. acquajnted with even his own te- 
nants, who were generally turned over to the ſteward 
for the conyerſation and buſineſs of Quarter-day. 
Aman of the ContentedCottager's diſpoſition, how- 
ever, was too important an object not to excite the 

curioſity of 2 philoſopher; aud accordingly; he ſer apart 
one afternoon, or rather evening, on purpoſe for this 
entertainment. Adraſtus arrived ate the farmer's about 
balf an hour after ſun- fer; when Twilight grey had 
in her ſober livery all:things clad.” The farmer, whoſe 
name was Matthew Mendland; was fitting at the. door 
of his little cottage, ſmaking his pipe, and ſurrounded 
by his children; his wife was leaning, over the fire, 
Preparing a. decent and wholeſqme ſupper. The farmer 
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knew his landlord perſonally, and roſe as tb bis ſaperior, 
offering him the beſt ſeat'in his homely" cottage, © s 
«Here your honour finds me (ſaid the farmer) in a 
ſmall, bur happy place. I have been upon your 
ground theſe many days; and if you think good to re- 
new my leaſe, which expires at Michzelmas, L ſhall 
moſt likely end my life in your ſervice. If your bo- 
nour li likes me, I like you. Your dues are always ready 
to the hour; and [ have no more reaſon to complain of 
my landlord than he has of his tenant. And 6 —. 
Adraſtus interrupted him, by deſiring to ſee the leaſe, 
and to have a pen and ink, for the parpoſe of re- 
newing it upon the ſpot. As to pen and ink, Sir, 
(replied the farmer) I have no uſe for them, and ſoT 
never keep any by me; I never write, and T can't read, 
and. 10 ſuch things are of no ſervice to me. But if 
your honour wants to write, 1 can ſend to the ſhop 
for paper and ink, and I can eafily ſend one of my boys 
to the green to pick up a quill; or if your honour is 
in a hurry, Tom ſhall borrow a feather from the old 
gander, who is, I ſee, juſt waddling to his bed.“ t 
does not fignify at preſent, farmer (ſaid Adraſtus) Pit 
fign it another time. But do not you really know 
any thing about books? I actually thought you was 2 
ſcholar; that you had employed all your ſpare time in 
ſtudy -< that you gathered your notions of &conomy, 
induſtry, and paternal propriety from hiſtoric examples, 
or traditionary annals.” No, really, Sir, not I (faid 
the farmer); I am a very illiterate man, and no ſcholar 


t all. * father coutd not afford to give me an edu- 
. "0 * cation, = 


* 
- 
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_ cation, and I, have had neither time nor opportunity 
fince. „Nature and the uſe of my eyes have been my 
only jinſtruRors ; and if [ have been able to live repu- 
tabl ro the age of threeſcore, and eyen to rear up my 
children ſoberly, cleanly, and virtuouſly , I owe it 
merely to them. Indeed, to ſay the truth, my buſineſs 
28 2 farmer threw in my way 2 thouſand inſtructive 
objects. My yard is ſtocked with improvement. At 
the end of that ſmall lip of a garden I have a bit of 2 
bee-hive, filled with little induſtrious animals, who 
tell me, what a ſhame it would be to lead the life of a 
drone: my maxim upon this is, Sir, that he who does 
not make ſome honey, ought to eat none „and fo this 
made. me indefatigable to earn my,meal before I ſat down 
do eat. Nay, in this.part of my duty I am farther in- 

trusted by the little creatures who, inhabir the mole- 

| Hill, le it. poſſible for a man to. ſee the poor things 
hard at work for the day of nedeſſity » and not take the 

hint, and lay up 2 modicum for his own family? I have 
' reſted upon my ſpade, Sir, on. purpoſe to look at their 

labours; and then I have gone to work again, leſt they 
ſhould have the ſenſe to chide me for minding other 
people's buſineſs more than my own. I have an old 
hoyſe-dog, your honour — Here, Honeſty ! where are 
you, Honeſty ? Yes, Sir, that aged animal has kept 


my clothes by day, and my cottage by night, till he | 


has not got a tooth in his head: and he does for me, 
what I would do for one Thomas Truſty, whom I have 
loved ſinee I was a brat no higher than my hand: be 

22 . of ſerviee when it was moſt wanted, 
| and 


* 


Senner 


| Ani to draw ſome of his beſt harveſthome beer. 


- 
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we. while I have breath I ſhall never forget it: he, 
Sir, who has no gratitude, has no nature in him; and 
an unnatural man is better dead than alive, becauſe 
when + perſon does no good to his neighbour, he has 
no buſineſs here. We are all born to do ſomething, 
and he who. does. a kindneſs, . deſeryes to be well re- 
membered for it. With regard to my duty 28, husband, 
I learn, that from dhe very pigeons that coc and court 
around my doye-houſe : tq this dear old dame I have 
bean lawfully married forty fix years, and 1 cannot 
think what our great. folks are about; 1 find ſuch 2 
pleaſure i in my conſtaney, that am ſure I could not 
receive from ineonſtaney; ; and the ſmiles of a good 
woman are a rich reward. With regard to the love 1 
bear to theſe little ones, I: am thaught the duty, which, 
35.4. father, I owe to them, by eyery. living thing 
around me; the wren that builds her neſt under my 
hovel, the very hog chat! litters in my fight, and che 
mare that foals in my paſtures, teach me to be affeRio- 
nate to their perſons and anxious for the preſervation 
of my own offipring; and i in this manner I have learned 
y leſſon of wiſdom and worſhip, truth and tenderneſs, 
* the beaſts of my fields, and the birds of the air.” 


' "'Here the good man pauſed, and directed his eldeſt 


Adraſtus was aſtoniſhed at his fimplicity of manner, and 
at the ſoundneſs of his ſenſe, as well as at the pro- 
priety of his remarks. Farmer (ſaid he) you have 
diſtreſſed me, is well as delighted me. I came pre- 
F and you have left me 
nothing 


be made out for you: for the time to come 1 muſt be 
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nothing to beſtow. I have nothing that you have not, 
but a greater proportion of money, and yon are 
ſo truly contented, that any additions would, per- 
haps, diſeoneert the œconomy of your plan. | You are 
2 happy farmer, and a natural * philoſopher, without 
the uſe either of large ſyſtemaric folios, or the toils'of 
. a ſedentary life. Give me, however, the 16ale; thatT 
may put ic in wy pocket; 1 vill tear the ſeaſe and. 


How! your honour (kia the poor alarmed firmer) 
ear my leaſe inſtead of renewing it! Has then my 
freedom or my happineſs offended you?” «Yes, Mr. 
| Mendland (reptied Adraſtus) I will tear the leaſe, de- 
cauſe you have no further nſe for it. The little ſpot 
of ground you have ſo long enrictied by your care, 
fall henceforth be 2 patrimony to your inheritance; : 
you are the proprietor of it from this day. Call on'me 
to-morrow morning, and the writings of ſurrendet ſhall 


| conſidered, not as your landlord, but your friend; and 
as often is buſineſs of your family will permit, ler me 
get that wiſdom and underſtanding, which furpaſſeth 
mere mechanical ſcience, in the ſociety of the Contented 


| Cottager.” The farmer would have dropt upon his 


knee; but Adraſtus prevented him, ſaying, | *Riſe, 
Mr. Mendland, the obligation is on my fide: I have 
deen obliged. In exchange for = few acres, for which 
TI have no occaſion, you have given'me a ſet of maxims 
and ſentiments that are as the purified thrice-refined 
gold of Ophir, and ſhall never depart from me.” From 


com- 


P! 
en 


2 8 mw 


? 


nr. 


and do likewiſe,” 
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companions. Oh ye landlords and W «Go Yes 


Remarks on the Act concerning 
HAwWEEIS and PEDT ERS. 


Extrafited from My. DEZ LolM s Obſervations on the 
'_ _  Window-Light-Taxes, and the Shop- Tax. 


The A& relative to the Hawkers or Pedlers was 
framed at the ſame time that the Shop tax was paſſed: 
this Act was meant as a concomitant meaſure to the tax. 
The proviſions of the Act are as follow: 

Every Pedler travelling on foot muſt pay eight pounds 
a year for a licence. If he keeps one horſe, he muſt 
pay fixteen pounds, If he keeps two, he muſt pay 
twenty-four pounds ; and ſo forth, at the rate of eight 
pounds for every horſe, beſides the licence he pays 
for himſelf. 


4 Notwithſtanding his licence „the Hawker is prohi. 
bited from ſelling his goods in any City or Market- 
town, or within two miles from the central market- 
place: a penalty of ten pounds i is impoſed upon him for 
every offence. 

The Juſtices, at the General Quarter Seffions, have 
a power to prohibit Hawkers from the whole county ; 
thereby making the licences which they have paid for, 
uſeleſs in chat county: a forfeiture of ten pounds is, in 


that caſe, impoſed upon a Hawker for every offence. 


- : — yp , - \ 
| An 
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Any Hawker refuſing to produce his licence to af 
zurhoriſed perſon, forfeits ten pounds for every 
oftence. | 


It is lawful for any perſon whatſoever to.ſeize any 
Hawker, in order to compel him to produce his licence, 
and to detain him, till a peace- officer is ſent for, who 
is required by the Act to carry the perſon ſo ſeized, be: 
fore ſome Juſtice of the Peace, who is authoriſed and 
ſtrily required by the Act, in caſe no licence is pro- 
duced, to cauſe the ſum of ten pounds to be forthwith 
levied by diſtreſs and ſale of the goods and wares of 
ſuch offender, moreover dedacting the charges for taking 
dhe ſaid diſtreſs, out of 2 produce of the _ 


The harſh, proviſions » juſt recited, 5 raiſe a notion 
as if the Hawkers and Pedlers were ſome ſort of dan- 
gerous heretieks, or eommon enemies to mankind. They 
ſuggeſt a thought as if the Hawkers and Pedlers were 
the crew of ſome ſhip juſt arrived from Turkey i in time 
of plague; they refuſe to perform quarantine; they 
jump from oũ board their ſhip to the ſhore, and ſpread 
themſelves over the country , vending their cotton, 
ſtuffs, and other. peſtilential commodities. © The Le- 
giſlature aſſemble, and loſe no time in endexyouring 
ro have them ſeppreſſed. 


The deſign of annihilating the Hawkers * Pedlers 
was poſitively ayowed, when the AQ. relative to them 


vis paſſed. The meaſure was intended as. an indemnity 0 


for the impoſing of the op: tax, and as 2 method of 


n the refidentiary ſhop-keepers , whom the Mi- | 


_ niſter 


no 
the 
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niſter was affronting by taxing the wrong fide of their 
— and books“). 


1 do not intend to ſpeak of the uſefulneſs of Haw- 
kers and Pedlers to the publick at large; I only mean 


to mention the great ſervice of which my are to ma- 
nufacturers. 


How many things are e ſold becauſe they are brought 
to the door, which peopte would never have bought, 
either becauſe they did not think of them, or they did 
not know ſuch things might be bought; or becauſe 
they were poſtponing from day to day? The Pedler 
comes to the door; he opens his goods; enters into 
converſation; and helps the improvidence, and over- 
comes the lazineſs or en of purehaſers. 


The Act has excepted news-papers from- the pro- 5 
hibirion upon the hawking of goods. In fact, would 
one half of the news-papers be ſold that are circulated, 
if people were under a neceſſity of poſitively and pur- 
poſely ſending or going for news- papers to the ſhop? 


The A& has alſo excepted fruit, fiſh, or victuals. 


The framers of the Act ſeem to have feared that people 


might forget to eat (and to be inquiſitive about news) 
if the Hawkers did not put them in mind of theſe 
things; and yet they have taken it for granted that 
people would never fail punctually to ſend, or go them- 
ſelves to the ſhop, for an innumerable quantity of ar- 
ticles — might be named, which people negle& or 

3's poſt- 


*) This is meant to allude to ſome expreſſions it in the foregoing 
tract on the po 
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poſtpone buying from day to day, perhaps for ever, 
and by the making of which, a very great number, 
very great indeed! of 3 might have or 
„ 


I 


N ay 3 in many caſes people 2 A with and 
intend tp purchaſe certain articles: but they go without 
them, becauſe there is no ſhop at hand; this is a com- 
mon caſe in the country, in ſcattered houſes, villages, 
firm-houfes ; - and the fat even ſometimes happens i in 

gentlemens country houſes and ſeats, 


It is not to be doubted that a moſt l loſs 
acerues to manufacturers, from the miſſing of the ſale 
of a vaſt number of articles, which for ſome reaſon 
or other, are not bought, and which would be bought, 

if they were brought to the door, A great number of 
articles might be named, ſuch as houſehold tools or im- 


plements of ſeveral ſorts, various articles of wearing 


_ apparel, trinkets, braſe and iron wares of many kinds; ; 
uh ve might even name fine prints, Ge. &e. 


Nor does the Shop-keeper derive any very great 
© benefit from theſe loſſes of the Pedler. We are not to 
ſuppoſe thoſe articles which the Pedler does not ſell, 


| are always ſold by the JR N no. people do 
without them. 


It is matter of doubt whether 1 — 1 mean 


taken altogether, gain much by the ſuppreſſion of Ped- 
lers. If I had time, I might ſhew that Pedlers are in 


_ certain reſpects even uſeful to the ſhop-keepers. 


ob- 


an cw wm as t 4A vv 4 84 & 
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Objections have been made from the cheatings and 
unfair dealings of petry Pedlers. Theſe complaints are 
very likely overrated, At the ſame time it may be 
obſerved, that the ſeverity of the Act is moſtly directed 


2gainſt the ſubſtantial Pedler, who travels with his 


cart and horſes: the intent of the Act is poſitively to 
aboliſh the. travelling ſubſtantial Pedler; though he is 
chat very claſs who onght to be defended, and is per- 
haps intitled ro a fimilar protection to that which is 
granted to the ſeafaring trader, and voyaging trafficker, 


What is the merit of the Shop-keeper and reſi- 
dentiary Retailer, who manufaftures no goods himſelf? 
His merit is, bis being the middle-man between the 
Manufacturer and the Publick, — his being the agent, 
che broker, between the Manufacturer and the Purchaſer. 


Who performs this office of Middle-man, in the . 
moſt meritorious manner ? who is the moſt meritorious 
deſerving Agent berween the Manufacturer and the 


public? rhe Shopkeeper, who proudly waits for his 


eaſtomer behind the counter, or dy his fire fide, — 
or the ſubſtantial travelling Pedler, who labariouſly 


navigates upon land with his land veſſel, or cart, — 


who conveys his goods through miry roads and ſnow, — 
who puts the inhabitants of the towns and villages 


chrough which he paſſes, in mind of their wants, — 
| who takes a pride in doing his bufineſs in a ſubſtan- 
tional manner, and boaſts that, though he is but a 


Pedlery he can ſell as good articles as any that are 


| wanufaQtured? 


ver. II. : Pe 


—_ 


* 
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What elſe are che Eaſt India Company but mighty 
Pedlers, who hawk to Europe the produce of the 
Indies, — and to the Indies, the goods and manu- 
a of Europe? 


Why is not the ſhip of the Wan impeded 
as well as the cart of the ſubſtantial Pedler? 


The deſigu of aboliſhing the Hawkers and Pedlers 
is an hoſtile defign to the publick at large: it is a very 
ſerious a& of hoſtility againſt manuf«Qurers. 


And why theſe hoſtilities? why theſe penances im- 

poſed upon Pedlers, Manufacturers, and the publick? — 

the reaſon is no other than. becauſe the Miniſter has 

| exaſperated the reſidentiary ſhopkeeper, by taking 
| hold of him, making him declare his affairs, and then, 
laying a duty of three ſhillings in 0. pound upon 
bis debts oY 


The Abolition of che uſeful buſineſs of 3 5 
Pedlers is a ſacrifice made to the irrationality of the ſhop 
tax: it has been obſerved in the foregoing tract, that 


an irrational tax always requires a ſacrifice or com- 
pevſation of ſome ſort or other, 


Two 


 *) This is another allufen to the tfas on the ſhop tax; int 
which this tax, which is laid on the rent to be paid both for 


| 2 ſhop and houſe, is proved to be a tax upon Debts, and | 


. therefore a wrong tax %= a tax ende. a 


— 
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ty | Two originat LET TERS from Dr. Jonv- 
| son to Mr. Banxxrrr, when at Milan. 
| sls. | + London, July 20, 1 8 

However juſtly you tuay actuſe me for want of 
punQuality in correſpondence, I am not ſo far loſt in 
negligence, as to omit the opportunity of writing to 
you, which Mr, Beauclerk's paſlige * Milan af 
fords me. 


tas a Feel and 1 intend that 
you ſhall ſoon receive Shakeſpeare y/ that ybu may ex- 
plain his works do the ladies of Italy and tell them the 
ſtory-of the editor, among the other ſtrange narratives 
with which . a 1. unknown — 
has ſupplied you. .- 1 


As you have dies long away, I 8 your 5 
eurioſity may pant for ſome news of your old friends. 
Miſs Williams and I live much as we did. Miſs Cottere! 
ſtill continues to cling to Mrs. Porter, and Charlotte is 
now big of the fourth child. Mr. Reynolds gets fit 
thouſands à year, Lavet is lately married, not without 
much ſuſpicion ttt he has been wretchadly thented in 
his match. Mr. Chambers is gone this day, for the: ſirſt 
ume, the circuit with the Judges. Mr. Richard ſon is 
dead of an apoplexy, * fecond daughter 3 
ried à merchant. "6:15, 081 


4 My vanity, of my kindneſs, makes me din ay 


eis that you would rather hear of me than of thoſe 


* whom 1 Have Wentivued; bur-of mytelr I Hdd very 
. little 
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little which J care to tell.” Laſt winter I went down do 
my native town, where I found the ſtreets much var- 
rower and ſhorter than I thought I had left them, in- 
habited by a new race of people, to whom I was very 
little known. My play-fellows were grown old, and 
forced me to ſuſpe&, that I was no longer young. My 
only remaining friend has changed his principles, and 
was become the tool of predominant ' faction. My 
daughter-in law, from whom 1 expected moſt, and whom 
I met with ſincere beneyolence, has loſt the beauty and 
gaiety of youth, without having gained mach of the 
wiſdom of age. I wandered about for five days, and 
took the firſt convenient opportunity of returning to 2 
place, where, if there is not much happineſs, there is 
at leaſt ſuch a diverfity of good and evil that * 
vexations do nat fix upon the heart. 


I I rhink in a few weeks to try another 8 
though to what end? Let me know, my Baretti, what 
has been the reſult of your return to your own' country: 
whether time bas made any alteration for the better, 
and whether, when the firſt raptures of ſalutation were 


over, you did not find you —_ confeſſed their 
: — 7 


they have no greater occafions than the journey of a 
Vit to his own town: Yet ſuch pleaſures and ſuch pains 
make up the general maſs of life; and us nothing is 
little xo bim that feels it with great ſenfibjlity, a mind 


able. to ſee common incidents in their real ſtate, is | 


diſpoſyd by very common incidents u. ſerious con- 


dem- 


1 0 


Moral ſentences appeat oſtentatious and tumid, when . 
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remplitions,”” Let us truſt that a' time will come; when 
the preſent momenr' ſhalt be no longer irkfome; when 
we ſhall not borrow all our happineſs from hope, which 
at laſt is to end in eiſappointment. | 


I beg thar you wilt ſhew Mr. Beauclerk alt the eivi- 
lities which you have i m "wu power; tor de has nr. 
been kind to me. 

c 1 have lately ſeen Mr. Stratico, Profeſſor of Padua, 
ho has told me of; your quarrel with an Abbot of the 
Celeſtine Otder ; ; but had not the particulars very ready 
in his memory. When you write to Mr. Marfili, let him 
know that T remember him with kindneſs. 


„ May .. my Bareſti, be very happy at Mun, a 
ſome other place nearer to, 
1590 . 55 SIR. 4 
e e Your moſt affeionate humble. 
- 8 i ſervant, | 


SAM. J0HNSON, 


b * P . 8 
1 : ” 
3 3 # * 4 ' ö 
- ” bd * 
. 


* 


Dec. 27, . y 


ves not to 8 with all your conrifiien « of 


my idleneſs, that I have paſſed all this time without 


writing to my Baretti. I gave a leuer to Mr. Beauelerk, 
who, in my opinion, and in his own, was haſtening 
to Naples for the recovery of his health; but he has 


| ſtopped at Paris, and I know not when he 2 
| n is with him. 
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1 vin not trouble you with ſpeculations —— 
and wer. The good pr ill ſacceſp of battles and embaſ. 
fes extends itſelf to à very (mall part of domeſtio life: 
we all have good and evil, which we feel more ſen: 
fibly than our petty part of public miſearrisge or pro- 
ſperity. I am forry far your diſappointment, with 
which you ſeem more touched than I ſhould, expect a 
man of your reſalntion and experience to have been, 
did I nat know that general truths are ſeldom applied 
to particular occaſions ; : and chat the fallacy of our ſelf 
- love extends itſelf 28 wide 2s our intereſt or affeQions, 
Every wan believes that miſtreſſes i arg unfaihful, and 
patrons capricious; but he excepts his own wiſtreſs 
zud his own patron. "We hive all learved that great- 
neſs is negligent and eontemptuous, aud chat in Courts 
life is often languiſhed away in ungratified expeQa- 
tion; but he chat approaches! greatneſs, or glitters in 
a Court, imagines that deſtiny has at laſt — bim 
from the common lot. 


Dio not let ſuch gyils overwhelm you as thouſands 
have ſuffered, and thouſands have ſurmounted; bur turn 

your thoughts: with vigour to ſame other plan of life, 
and keep always in your mind, that, With due ſubmiſ- 
Hon to Providence, à man of getting has been ſeldom 
ruined but by himſelf, Your patron's weakneſs or in- 
_ Cenfibility will finally do you little hurt, if he is not 
þfliſted by your own paſſions, Of your love T know not 
the propriety, nor ean eſtimate the power; but in love 
5 in every other paſſion, 5f which hope is the effence, 


* ought always to rewember the 2 events. 


* ; There 


| | 1 4 | 
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There is indeed nothing chat ſo much ſeduces reaſon 
from her vigilanas, as the thonght of paſling life with 
an'amiableivdmpan; and if all would bappen that a lover 


fancies, I know not what other terreſtrial happineſs 


would deſerve purſuit: but love and marriage are dif- 
2 ſtates: Thoſe. who are to ſuſſer the evils toge- 


2 hat tenderneſs of loqk and the beneyolence 
of mind which aroſe from the partieipation of unmingled 


pleaſure, and ſyccefive amplyment. A woman we are 
ſure will not be always fair; Ve are not ſure the will 


always be virtuous: and man cannot retain through life 
mat reſßett and uffiquity by Which he pleaſes for a day 


or for a month. I do not, however, pretend to have 
diſcoverts chat -life: has any thing more to be defird 
than a prudent and virtuoys muriage ; ; therefore know 
not what counſel to give you. N 

If you can quit your imagination of love and great- 
neſs and leave your hopes of preferment and bridal 


raptures, g r oute more the fortune. or literature 


and induſtry, the or Bad thr ough France is now open. 
We flatter ourſelves that we mall cultivate with great 
diligence'MEirts of peace; and every man will be wel- 
come among us who can teach us any thing we do not 
know. For your part, you will find al your old friends 
weneg ro receive you. | 


Ty, 
Reynolds ſil continues hs increaſe i in reputation a 


and 1 in riches. Miſs Williams » who very much loves 
you, goes on in the old Way. Miſs Cotterel is ſtill wich 


Mrs. Porter. Miſs Charlotte is married to Dean Lewis, 


| and 


av dacſuſter often for. the ſake of one another, 


” <<, «aq = Yd 
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and has three children. Mr. Levet has married a ftrecr. 
walker, But the gazette: of my narration maſt now 
arrive to tell you, that Bathurſt went —— to the 
army, and died at the Havannak. Ws 


know not whether T have not fent you word that 
Huggins and Richardfon are both dead. When we ſee 
our enemies and friends gliding away befote vs; let us 
not forget that we are ſubje& to the genera law & 
mortatity; and ſhall bon be where bur doom will be 
fixed ſor ever. 1 3 n | 


© erk, 


, affeRionare humbly 
| ſervant, 
Write foom. e — - JOHNSON. 
5 All Sign. Ginyzppe Barats, | HEINE 5 
——_ e ee 02 66k 
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N GENTLEMAN. 
A tr "Nana tov. : 


1278 5d 9 'F "off "974 * 


1 was born a gentleman, and my fiher educates 
me in thoſe principles and manners which conſfitute 
_ that charaQer. Do nothing unworthy of 2 gentle- 
many” was the continual admonition I received from 
bim, till L was about eighteen years of IK x when he 
died, and left me the paternal effate us he received it, 


without having incrgaſed it dy his eile, 01 diminiſhed 
| ky his exirvngrnee. 555 


932 
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diſtant relation and my gbd-ather.; He bad been a 

mereþants and poſſeſſed theſe cantions principles which 
generally : are imbibed by. men of trade; by patient in- 
duſtry he made his. Way from A ſmall” fortune to | 
conliderable v Ich, and had retired with . 
reputation a ſhort, time. before he became, the | 
of my affairs and the guide of of my youth, 


ee '$ 4A IN "3 XR AN bs 24 


During che Univerſity vacations 1 always was ich 
kim, and he appeared not only fond of my converſation 
aud pleaſed with. my. attentions, but uſed to aſſure his 
intimars; acquaintance Ne intended. 70 * * 
Big heir. ne et a 5: 5.98 Vile * -i6 

e he generally thought proper to eme in _— | 
the immediate concerns of lis life, it eannot ve ſuſpected 
chat u a matter of fo ſerious a nature '29/a Mattimonial 
engagement, He would manlfeſt a want“ oſt eovifidence 
in me.“ He 'aſked my opinion, therefore, tof 2 mmriage 
be had ſome thoughts of propoſing to an elderly wido w 
lady. of , ſmall fortune, who he ſaid was qualified | co 
Wake him ſuch 2 companion as would add w [fs the 5 


comfort of his few remaining yearby 


2 


At that-time I could cafily: have per ſuaded him POR 
his Wee and though it was hinted to me that ſuch 
an event might prove injurious to my intereſt. I thought 
it would not be a#ing. like a gentleman, to ſuffer any 


oy, EAT 


| rſordid conſiderations to govern my opinion in a matter 
| That related to the happineſs of one who. bag been ſo 


kind to me: I therefore adviſed him co conſult his own. 
Se „ ſuis- 
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Gariofaftion 3" and r mote ek regen 
e as ſhe did not hefirrte to accept.” 


Tue wedding-day was foon appointed; and every 
thing being arranged to give delat to the ceremonies 
of it, thought it would becottie me to appear like a 
| gentleman on the occaſion , and T accordi ingly ordered 


a very expenſive ſuit to ges the ſolemnity, * 


_. as my new relation behaved with great. attention 
to me; 1 Bad no apparent reifbu to be diflitisfied: I 
was indeed told that he was endervouring to under. 
mine my intereſt with her husband, and that even the 

| pawlemin-Bke apyeirince” | had made at her matfiage, 
| was continually held forth as ſymptom of that extri. 
vagant ſpirit which would one day bring ma to ruin. 
But as it was not /ike a gent/eman to be ſuſpieious, I 
doubted the truth of the information, and took no 
methods to thwart the ſecret arts. by which the finally 
converted my infatuated relation to her purpoſe. ., . 


When Terme of age, I thought it would be 3 Wing 
like a yeneleman to keep up the Hoſpitable character of 
| the fmily mauften, by e my 2 and 

hong my tenants. 
. ' - My late guardien, and his good lady, partook in 
_ uppearance of the general joy: but this feſtival had coſt 
me two hundred pounds, and though this expence was 
by uo means. incompatible with my fortune, or im- 


| _ proper for ſuch an oceaſion, it was eagerly ſeized as in 


 additiondl+ exuſe for diſcontent in the old gentleman's 
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Tha hyving. expendgd forty. pounds in one ſuit of 
gouhs, and two hundred poynds in one entertainmeny 
vere circumſtances, when arrſylly ſeparnted from the” 
gecaſian of them, which, Were fully ſufficient _r to alarm 
Ibe,cautiqus temper of my relation. On | theſe g e grounds, 
therefore, bis kind, viſe took, every, portunity of 
barganguing, again]; my turn for diflpation, and never 
on Le be ument, Tyr his fortune, . deen 

gained. by 8 long fies cf induſtry and toll, n 
waſted in all che n me the 
hanour to eonnetßt with my chargſter. | 


. Ny worthy godfnther held out, ſor 2 ; conſiderable 


woman, and ——_—— in * my intereſt 
was not confidered, » cken 171 864 

Hints were given e — it 
was in my power to hexe turned the tide in my favour; 
dut I thought it would] have diſgraced me as a gentleman, 
if I purſued the ſteps, or engaged in ſuch practices as 
would. have been effeRtual' th the purpoſe : ¶ therefore 
left the whole o time and chance; and when 2 few 
months after, time put an end to my relation's life, I 
found that chance bad dealt Tearvity dy me in his will, 
by which I was behbieithed a legacy of no more than 


age of twenty five; when, by a former will, 'which 


my immediate diſpoſal, | 


— 


| - 
* * 
Fad * 
1 
— . i: 
„ : * 
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time, bat at length yielded de the perſuafions of an artful 


five thouſand pounds, to be paid on my artaining the 


was ſtill in being,” ten times * ſum had been left to 


That there wis ſome 3 ae in the laſt : 


of theſe wills I have 0 doubt, and I was afſured, that 
1 e 8 | | | if 
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If H applied to x court of equity,” there hed, very 
Krong probability of ſetting it afide and eftzölimming 
the former one, which was'ſo much in my favour: dut 
how , 2s 4 gentleman, could 1 think of applying to 
the chicane of the law, to ' oppoſe what my eonſeience 
| told me was the real 'defign of my decenſed rela- 
tion; and when it was fuggeſted'ts me; th the very 
threat of a Chancery ſuit wWöüfd vertify the wid vr into 
terms of great advantage tb me AF replied; that I 
@ gentleman, and would ſtarve, 4s much, rither Wan 
obtain the greateſt fortune Sneomphribte with®thar'@ha- 
Yaſter. 1 therefore put ο N] mogrnings  pyid. the 
viſit of condotence to the triumphant widow,” kiffed her 
Hand, 'wWn' ſhe preſented me witk à mourning. ring, 
and triumphing alſo in my turn, on the reflection, that 
noteanfideration whatever, was capable of, angus me 
: n n . ae of gente wan. 
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ob To: STMPLACITY. 
Addreſſed i Miri WELES” i! + 


| + has ws + En 
» O' come, ye fragrant Ga'ng, that fn, , A 
The ſurface of the Summer deep, = 
Nor yet refuſe to waft my Lay, 
And with it fan the Breaſt of May, _ 
For humble thaygh it be, 
It Halls benign Simplicizy. 


' Whyi&o' we haunt the Mountain's y . 
Ere pet the curly Vapoura slide? 


* 18 2 = 1 


Ode to Swmplicity, 


Why mark. the op ning - Buds of Sprxanc, 
Or trace the ſhrill Lark's quiv'ring Wing? 
It is, that then we ſee: ,- 


| Meek NaTuae's reer Simplicity. 


The lengib ned Shades that Evening draws, 
Of calm repbſe the gen n'ral pauſe, 
The Stream that winde yon Meads dong, ? 
The Nightingale's tranſcendent: ſongs: . 
Rofrow each charm» from thee, 
O aft Nymph, Simplicity! 


Then to thy. brow, 1ov'd WeLLs! is due, 
A laſting Wreath, of various hue, 
Hung with each perſum d Flow'r that blows, 
But chief, the Comslip and the Roſe: 
For ſurely thou art ſhe! 
" TevseLF — benign Simplicity 


And when thy Mmuc Pow'ss are ſhewn, 
b other's Talents are thy own, 
Appropriate to thyſelf we find, 

The thrilling Voice, the wounded Mind; 
The ſtarting Tear we ſee 
1s: In Nature's pure Simplicity. 


Haſt thou beheld the Infant Moon 
Hie to her Couch, ere Night's full Noon? 
Then haſt thou hekrd the Lover-train, 
In tones of ſad regret complain; e 
= abſent, all agree, 55 1 25 
T. mourn for loſt Simplic DIR, 4 
80 
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So when upon thy well-wronght” Scene, 
The Curtain drops its clofing Green 
We grieve the mirthful Hour is paſt, 

And murmur that it fled ſo faft: * 
| We wiſh again to fee _ 
The Beauties of Simplictty, 


And Lovelineſs delights to n 
Upon thy Boſom's ſnowy ſwell, 

10 did the ſtreamy Lightnings ay. 

In liquid peil from thine He. 


And to each i decree 


voy, 


The Triumph | of Simpleciry. | | A 

i ne 

Ah! while I vent'rons [pour the verk. Our 
Unfit thy Praiſes to rehearſe; - 33 „ 725 


Yet may ſt thok kindly deign to kane, 
For O, the Tribute is fincere!  *' 
The homage paid by me, 
In genuine Taurn's Simplicity! | # 


_ DELLA CRUSCA, 
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PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE 
„„ THE REGENT. " 6 


PROLOGUE, 2 


7 — . 
1 HWA? 


Wrizten by the Rev. Mr, WILLAAMS. 


Ne eats, dekuſtom'd tö the Gt 
egian lyres 
To nu 3 aid to ale 5 


Some 
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come change of inſtrument may now approve, 

(New modulations may new paſſions move.) 

And here's a ſtranger now behind the ſcene, 

Who plays upon the Spaniſh Mandoline. 

A Spaniſh Tale he fings of Gothick ages, 

Such as you'd hunt for in black-letter pages; 

He's quite prepar'd — Well — fhall I call him in? 
Shall he ſtrike up?” — But hold —-ere I begin, 
Tis-fit (ſo wills our cuſtom, and bis fears) 
That I deſpeak kind hearts, and patient ears, 


vou Ladies, firſt, whoſe eyes ſo oft o 'erflow 
With Piry's tribute to fictitious woe, 

Once more in tears, like thoſe which Angels weep, 
Our Author Hopes thoſe lovely: «cheeks to ſteep! 


Moſt grave and potent Criticks by profeſſion! ! 
Who claim Parnaſſus for your own poſſeſſion; 
Whog*Lord-of th' Manor, holding here your Court, 
Grant or refuſe your licences to ſport: 
Moſt ſapient Doctors of th* Athenian School! 

Who laugh by precedent, and weep by rule: 

(Elaſtick youths! well-girth'd above the hips, 

Who hear the fad words ifluing from our lips, 

With eyes deyautly lifted — ta the flips!). 

Oh! you.! that croud above — around — beneath, 

To pick 2 quarrel, or to — - pick your teeth; 

Oh! yon who hither come (if any come) : 

To pick up — ſomething worth your taking home — 
Give ear, whilft I with ſolemn truth impart, 
What much concetns your judgment, and our art. 


P've 


ww 
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I've found (and where I found it, here may Jon) 
A law to judge by, fimple, plain, and true: 
In Nature's ancient code — chapter — the Heart; 
Of ſection — Sympathy — the former part, 
'Tis written thus — All you who ſeek the ſtage, 
**Your minds to model, and your cares aſſuage, 
©:Stare not around with imitative gaze, 
«To catch the cenſure, or to mock the praiſe; 


f you're difpleas'd, firſt aſk yourſelves this queſtion — 


Am I quite free from ſpleen and indigeſtion? 


«If chance you're pleas'd, then lift not up your head, 


To think if Sophocles would thus have ſaid: 
«Shall Sophocles, or any other Soph - 
«Shall ſage Longinus bid you cry, Off, off? 
«Truſt your own hearts; to their free pulſe appeal; 
Claim liberty in ſenſe; and dare to feel! 


«Let who will FE or let who vil write, 


Nature and Novelty muſt ſtill delight: 
*Throughout the drama, then, be #his your 8 


f mov'd — tis Nature; if furpris'd — tis new!” 


kilo cun. 
Written by Mrs, PIO7ZL, 


The Duke reſtor d, and the falſe Regent kill dz 
Let me with care explore this well- ſought field; 
If yet the doubtful vict ry we may boaſt; 


"IMS : 


«Speak ye, who beſt can tell” — is't won or loſt? 


Con yonder hill have no freſh, troops been laid? , 
| 81 in this valley = — no dak ambaſcade? * 


Britons 


, a tw an Hud A . » foi} Po %@ tao T7 „„ _ Jo. Y' „ — Va tw wo wy 0a . -» 
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HM Britons fight fair, we know — then *who's afraid? 
| BB Unſkilld in modern-taQticks, rule, and line 
The floating engine, and th' inſidious mine, 
Our Bard diſdains; with antiquated art. 
He drives his $atzering ram full at your heart, 
In no falſe 60lours trickt, we court your praiſe, 
His ruſtic Muſe can't breathe in tight-lac'd ſtays; 
Caverns and caſtles the delights to tread, 
Grief ſwells her boſom, fear diſtracts her heads 
— Till vifionary-champions round her riſe, - 
Who force weak barriers, and Night bonds deſpiſe! 
d WW Oh! then no more, when Freedom's ſons have plan'd 
Blifsful releaſe for each far diſtant land; 
While Liberty, on gelid breezes borne, 
Now fans the fainting ſavage — once her ſcorn: 
Let not ſour Criticks ſtill heap chains on wit, 
And Poetry to prejudice ſubmit, 
Rather, extending wide the new convention, 
Id have ſtage Commerce catch our ſtate's attention; 
Then not unmindful of Old England's charter, 
| Some ſterling ſtuff, we'll find, to bring as barter! 
In change for Congreve's wit, let France prepare, 
To yield polite Des Fouches, and gay Moliere: 
And think themſelves too happy to have caught her, 
if for their Cid — we track our Grecian Daughter, - 


While Shakſpeare* s tomb oerlooks the plain below, 

Where Avon's conſecrated waters flow; 
Io long, ſo clear, Britannia's fame ſhall laſt, 

* } For ſtrength of Nature, and for truth of taſte! 
Ip Warm'dz5 yet unſcorch'd by Phebus friendly ray, A 
off Vol. III. | Q Verdant | 1 


3 


Irons 
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Verdant our meads, unfading is our bay! 
Nor ſhall this primroſe I preſent to night, 


| Pluck'd from fair Avon's brink — though pale with fright, 


Be deem'd inferior to a gallick laurel, 
If, Ladies, you'll aſſert your country's quarrel. 


Fragment, imitated from the Greek, 
* CUMBERLAND, Eſq. 


From EPICRATES. | 


A. | Pray you, Sir, (for I perceive you learn'd 
In theſe grave matters) let my ignorance ſuck 
Some profit from your courteſy, and tell me 
What are your wiſe philoſophers engaged in, 
Vour Plato, Menedemys and Speaſippus? F 
What mighty myſteries have they in projection? 
What new diſcoveries may the world expect 
From their profound reſearches? I conjure you, 
By Earth, our common mother, to impart chem! 
+: Wo you ſhall know at our great feſtival 
I was myſelf their hearer, and ſo much 
As I there heard will preſently diſcloſe, 
So you will give it ears, for I muſt ſpeak 
Of things perchance ſurpaſſing your belief, 
So ſtrange they will appear; but ſo it happen d, 


| That theſe moſt ſage, Academicians ſate 


In ſolemn conſultation — on a cabbage, , | 


A. mw what da they diſcover there 
B. Oh, 
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B. Oh; Sir! your cabbage hath it's ſex and gender, 

It's provinces, prerogatives, and ranks, 

And nicely handled breeds as many queſtions 

As it does maggots. All the younger fry 
Stood dumb with expeQation and reſpe&t, 

Wond'ring what this ſame cabbage ſhould bring forth: 

The Lecturer ey'd them round, whereat a youth 

Took heart, and breaking firſt the awful filence, 

Humbly cray'd leave to think — that it was round: 

The cauſe was now at iſſue, and a ſecond 
Opin d it was an herb — A third conceiv'd 
With due ſubmiſſion it might be a plant — 

The difference methought was ſuch, that each 

Might keep his own opinion and be right; - 

But ſoon a bolder voice broke up the council, 
And, ſtepping forward, a Sicilian quack 

Told them their queſtion was abuſe of time, 

It was a cabbage, neither more nor leſs, | 
And they were fools to prate ſo much about it — 
Inſolent wretch ! amazement ſeiz'd the troop, 
Clamour and wrath and tumult rag'd amain, 

Till Plato, trembling for his own philoſophy, 
And calmly praying patience of the court, 
Took up the —_ and RO ourn'd the cauſe, 


r 


Extract from a ies of the Grievances 

and Government of Qlitbeck. 

(es publiſhed.) 

The intention of this ſpirited Pamphlet is to give the 
Ih, Publick a picture of what the ** expreſſes, 
Qa and 


* 
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ſtrengthens with our decay. To rank it, therefore, 


# 


and to invite the Legiſlature to general redreſs. 
The importance of the matter requires to lay 
before our readers the ſubſtance of the au- 
. thor's arguments and diſeuſſions on the intereſting 
ſubjects he has agitated. The performance opens 
with the following general obſervations, power- 
fully introduQtory of the reſt. TE 


Amongſt the various prejudices which root them- 


ſelves in the human mind, none are more vigorous or 


abſolute than thoſe of education; and of theſe; the 
attachment that conneQs us with the country in which 


we are born, is frequently the ſtrongeſt. It is a predi- 
lection which ſeems. to have been implanted by the hand 


of nature herſelf; it puts forth its ſhoots in our earlieſt 
infancy , acquires vigour with our growth, and even 


amongſt / the prejudices of education may be rather in- 
correct; for however its intemperance and exceſs may 
lead to irregularity ,. its moderation may certainly boaſt 
the virtue of a paſſion, and claim the reſpe& due to the 


- firmneſs of a principle. The abſtracted reaſoner, there- 


fore, muſt in this inſtance, remit of the uſual. rigour 
of his deductions, and remember that be himſelf has 


deen, and perhaps till is, an enthuſiaſt to che 8 


whereon he firſt dre w breath. 
ee ee 
to his native mountain binds the Wain: 
His natiye mountain, where, bis cottage. 
| More lovd, more dear, than all the TD "Y 
For tho' the blaſt be 'boen, the foil be bare. 
| " "Grub aths: 


Yo 
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At che ſime time, however, that we allow to this 
natal bias, its 'magick power of fitting and diſpoſing us 
to endure, und even to embfice the hardſhips of the 
elimate , und the government in and under which we 
were born; it to often unfits'us for properly enjoying, 
or eſtimating the blefſings of every other. 


In a conquered” country theſe natural prejudices, or 
to give. them a yet fairer name, thoſe amiable prepoſ- 
ſeſſions claim every indulgence which ſound policy will 
allow: for it way be laid down is a maxim, that the 
man who fits entirely looſe. ta the welfare of his native 
country, will never warmly intereſt himſelf i in the wel- 
fare of any other. It is the buſineſs, therefore, of 
thoſe who are inveſted with the rights of conqueſt, 
gradually and with a gentle hand to looſen, and not by 
violence to eradicate, theſe patriot prejudices. For all 
new ſubje&s ' however they, may ſwear allegiance : and 
intend to preſerve it, have old attachments poſtibly i in 
dire& oppoſition to the 2 manners, and opinions 
of their new \ fovereigns. Ir 'requires, conſequently, 
no ſmall. "of addreſs, in "which urbanity ſhould 
blend with power; the one ſoſtening the other, tõ 
conciliate their eſteem 3 and reconcile them to thoſe : 
alterations which policy may preſcribe, and ws ge- 
neral intereſts of the empire require. 


of the territorial acquiſitions whieh have crowned 

the arms of Great-Britain with ſucceſs, we may con- 
ſider the conqueſt of Canada as among the moſt diſtin- 
guiſked, as well from the yalne of the province itſelf, 
AS from the fplendour of circumſtances by which it came 
5 _ 3 Dy into 


Sf national wealth, 
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into our poſſeſſion: Although the laurels which, Britain 


gained by that conqueſt, were watered. by our tears — 


for it ne ver can be forgotten, amongſt. other objects 


of regret to check the ſpirit of our gratulatians on this 
acceſſion to the empire of Britain, that was purchaſed 
with the blood of one of her braveſt heroes, purchaſed 
by the death of the immortal Wolfe, and numberleſs 
others who fought and fell at his fide. : 

Our annals abound with inſtances 'of the | gallantry 
and ſucceſs of our fleets and armies ; of the vigour and 
intrepidity with which, our failors and, ſoldiers have 
utscked, 1 conquered and fubdued the enemies of the 


empire; — but th hey | lizewiſe mew how fupinety care- 


leſs we become t hoſe ſolid advantages which the 
conqueſt” and RE, of new de xendencies ought 
and would beftow , under wiſe and wholeſome regula- 
tons; and how negligent we Have been of one of the 
- firſt dygies "of government, in not endexvouring to ex- 
tract from the greateſt palitical evil, 1 "fome political 
on by which the debe pulation and Vile of battle 
in ſome meaſlire, be compenſated by an increaſe 
firength, and proſperity. | 
. it has been obſerved that Spain, notwithſtanding 
her far extended canqueſts, her rich and inexhauſtible 
mines, is not more wealthy, or more warlike, or wore 
reſpectable than before te poſſeſſed them. 

If the Spaniifes, ys 1 writer, whoſe force af 
language enn de equiffed'onily'by the energy of his ſen- 
riment, when they fit" roch poſſeſſion af the newly 


diſcovered World, infte'of deftroying the inhabitants 
1 — — or che po- 
_ liey 
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licy to have conciliated them by kind treatment, and 
to have united them gradually to their own people, 
manners and cuſtoms by proper laws, ſach an acceſſion 
might have been added to the power of the King of 
Spain, as would have made him by far the greateſt mo- 
narch that ever yet ruled on the globe; but the oppor- 
tunity was loſt * fooliſhneſs * eruelty, and can never 
be recovered. . 


The rude —_ of a ought to be followed 
by adopting ſuch wholeſome meafures as may render 
the conquered country happy and flouriſhing; to attain 
an end ſo defirable, ſo politick and ſo virtuous, not 
any means are ſo well adapted as the promotion of 
publick eredit by the medium of free and publick com- 
merce, under the ſanQion of patronizing and protecting 
laws — laws not looſe, temporary, and accidental, but 
ſaited to the nature of the dependence — which, after 
being ſhaped to the genius, temper and character of 
the people whom they are to govern, ſhould not be 
tortured-abruptly from one extreme to another, but re- 
tain their form; and though introduced with caution 
and ſolicitude, when proved to be ſalutary, (which can 
only be known by their effects on the happineſs of the 
ſubjects governed) ſhould be irrefragable. Without 
theſe, extenſion of territory is extenſion; of cruelty; 
and conqueſt, in its abſtract, is only a wanton waſte of 
the blood of mankind. It is not the airy inflation of the 
declaimer, hut a truth atteſted, by the ſolemn authority 
of ages, thax the pride of power has frequently de- 


1 armies » 10 gain or to hg unprofitable poſſeſ- 
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flons; for there are men who, without virtue labour, 
or hazard, grow rich as their country is impoveriſhed, 
' rejoice when obſtinaey or ambition dds another year to 
laughter and devaſtation, and laugh in their'eloſers at 
bravery and ſcience, while they are adding figure to 
figure, and eypher to cypher, hoping for a new ebn- 
tract from a new armament, and computing the profits 
of a ſiege or a tempeſt, But it will be unneceffary to 
reſort ta the argument of the practical philanthropiſt ; 
or to thoſe of the ſpeculative moraliſt, whoſe: ſyſtem 
enters not into the riſe or fall of gavernments, nor 
eftimares the toſs of individual good by the counter- 
poiſe of political advantage: it will not be neceſſary to 
uſe any reaſoning, except what world be admiſſible by 
che moſt ſound, the moſt abſtract politician, to prove; 
that every conqueſt ſhould be fo cultivated! and im- 
proved, a to produce a good proportioned to the in- 
evitable evil by which it was attzined. By the ſame 
reaſoning it is apparent, that the greateſt good that can 
be derixed from a new ſettlement, acquired by à trading 
nation, is, by encouraging the trade of that ſettlement 
under the guarantee ef proper laue, that the general 
wealth, proſperity,” and conneftian of the ne and old 
ſubje&s ſhould ſo afimutcte , that the nation ſhould 
nnd itſelf upon e "pope nden 1 more 
1 by that conqueſt, * 1 
but befare we come to e vr ur yew 
liminary remarks, which will not be found trrele vant to 
rhe principal odjeR of theſe pages, tet us pete 1 
dy a ow more * * 8 
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The moſt fagicious;writers, md · indeed all the com- 
mereial parts of human fociety, (which is nearly: the 
whote of the civilized worid in 4 greater or leſs degree, 
have determined, that trade is the moſt beneficial thing 
that can be encouraged in m country: capable of it: and 
it has been juſtly laid down as :wmaxim,” that where 
there is, an extenſive and well regulated trade, unde 
ds auſpices of equally Well zegulaed laws... province | 
continually inerenſos in reſources and in wealth ; and, 
that the wealth and reſources of a province deeline in 
exadt proportion, wich, the decay of its trade, if ocean 


honed; by the irregularity, or inefficiency of its laws, 
It would not be difficult to apply to the laws and trade 


of the province, whoſe government and grievances we 
are about to inveſtigate, the particular illuſtrations 
which have been brought in proof of this general 
aNlertion. The anclent dignity of Carthage and the 1 
modern importance of Holland, whatever, may be her 1 
prefens, degradation. or diſgraces — the rifings | 
not 38A meteor, to dazzle and diſappear »,: but» from £ 
rude. and, obſcure. materials, do 2 ſolid, rjypley with che 

miſtreſs. of the world; and the latter aſoquding from 
uiry.nothing, like one of her own exhalations, not only q 
e logs}. habitation, ape a name,” put to he zn oem | 
of as,great political magnitude as any in the wap of the 
commercial world. The origin of both wag mean an 
eontemptible, and both are indebreg for their diſtinction | 
and elevation to the, ſpirit. trade. Happy » therefore, | 
Þs the nation; bappy the province! . wo. ** 
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land delight in promoting and protecting the trade of 
the new zequiſitions to the guardian empire; they will 
infpe& all the channels by which wealth and proſperity 
flow: in upon che land, and remove all obſtructions; 
wherever the progreſs of eommeree is obſtructed, they 
will trace the cauſe, ciexr the-courſe, AS 8 8 the 
er e I F Me bas 


How far'this Pliley be. Ai Vhendes to In db 


eonquered country of Canada; or how far it ſtands yet 
in need of Britiſh encouragetient,' Britifh laws, and 
Britiſh protection, to ſecnre to the empire the advan- 
2 of is trade, ſhall now be Arty md a 
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b - Few en hive been des basamens it th, mos 
fortunate; 18 John O Bryen, VElq:, brother to thb pteſent 
Fart bf ibKiquln, in Iretand, ang premmptive heir ro the 
Findom. *This'gentlemin was brovght up to the ſer, 
andi at In erh period of his life was made a lieute unt 
in the nivy; his commiliſon Bears aate the agth of Sep- 
temder, "i747; ſo that he has been no more than forty 
years fationaty In that rank. His firſt misfortune at 
| fex” was on the coaſt of Indiz, where his chip was 
_ wrecked, ab every one on boars periſhed, except Mr. 
 O'fryen and ur more perſons. On bis return to Eu- 
rope, he was "eaſt away near che Cape of Good Hope, 
bat al th Yool fortune eb ye le 5 the hors, The 
"=." 2 
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av Governor, figding, that he was x man of quality 
ſupplied him with every neceſſary for.- continuing his 
voyage, and provided him a cabin in ane of the Dutch 
homeward bound Eaſt - Indiamen. When all Mr. 
O'Bryep's baggage, &c. which had been furniſned by 
the Governor of the Cape, were put on baard, a'Dutch 
I Governor of ſome of the Eaſtern ſertlements-n India 
who, was to return to Europe in the ſame hipy found 
8 himſelf rather ſtraitened for room, on aceount of the 

4 number of his own family, and of the other paſſengers. 
He applied therefore ta the Governor of the Cape, a 
told him that. he would eſteem it a very panticular hu 
vovr, if he eould prevail on che other paſſengers; to quit 
the ſhip, and leave it entirely. to bis family and/faive = 
The governor wiſhing to oblige this gentlemany: fpoke | 

to the. paſſengers, but particularly to Mr. QBryen un 
told them, they wonld much oblige him, if they would 
give up their births to the Aſiatick Governor; in returi 
for which he pledged himſelf to procure them excellent 
accqmmodations on boaxd of another ſhip that was to 
fail at che fame time. They readily complied with the 
Governors wiſhes; and removed to another ſhip. S 
after, they put to ſea, and in little more chan 24 hours 
after they had leſt che Cape, Mr. O'Bryen ſaw the ſhip 
he had quitted, founder in a hard gale of wind, and 
every. one on board periſhed. This was the third eſeupe, 
In ſome few years after, he was ſtationed on board the 
Dartmouth of 50 guns. This ſhip fell in with the Glo- 
rioſo, a Spaniſh man of war of ſuperior force, and gal- 
lantly engaged her for ſeveral glaſſes. Mr. O'Bryen was 
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in his ſtatiow between decks, when the gunner ran vp 
to him, and with 'wildneſs and deſpair in his looks, 
eried ont, 0, Sir, the powder room!” Lieutenant 
O'Bryen heard no more from him; for the ſhip inſtantly 
blew up. One might Have imagined that this would 
Have ben the end of all his hair-breadrh eſcapes, and 
that ite dus moralty impoſſible he could farvive fach a l ff 
 eaaſtrophe 28 this: nevertheleſs, he did ſurvive it, dea 
nnn wagiafterwards found floating upon the carriage of a 

2 ben. From this circumſtance'it was conjeCtired, that Ve 

be had been blown out at # port. hole with one of the Af 
pn, und thit by ſome inconceivable means he had 
eſte upon the carriage. He wis picked up by the Duke 
privateer, and trented with all poſſible care; his cfoaths 
wiere alli 2gtrers; torn'in ſome places, and burnt in | 
nher v Tie dreadful accident was not ' ipabte of '? 
Kaking- the ſpirits of Mr. O'Bryen, who wis always 
ent and gry. When he eme to himſelf, and was 

1 3 re of the Duke, be faid to him 

. in fach 1 dreſs; for I left my ſhip 
with fo much/precipiration,” thar'T bad not time to put 
on better cloaths.” From dhe eireumſtanee of his 
having been blown up in the Dartmouth, he was ever 
 _ tſter known in the navy by the name of Sky Rocket 

I. Ln all probability, he Would now be high on the 
—— if he had not er 
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* Tres new Ballet now performed at che Oper houſe, 
it is founded on the fable of Pſyche; the following ac- 
ly count of which was diſtributed at the houſe: — _ 


A Grecian monarch had three daughters, the youn- 
reſt of whom was named Pſyche, and eſteemed the firſt 
beanty in the univerſe. Her fame brought nomberleſs 
oe Vvotaries at her feet, which exciting the jealouſy of 
Venus, ſhe ordered Cupid to wound Pſyche with one 
he Nef his darts, and to captivate her heart with ſome 
unworthy object. But, inſtead of executing his mo- 
wer's orders, ' Cupid fell Himſelf deſperately in love 
with her rival. In the mean time her fiſters were mar- 
ned to ſovereigus, dut none had the preſumption of 
Ipiring to the honour of her hand. 


The Oraele of Apollo being conſulted about Plyche's 
ite, anſwered „That her ſuperior charms were ro- 
erved for a God formidable to all the Deities, even to 
fell itſelf; ” adding, *that ſhe muſt be expoſed upon 
high mountain on the brink of a precipice „ dreſſed 
in funeral ornaments.” She was no ſooner taken to 
the place pointed ont by the Oracle, than Zephyrus 
embraced her, and carried her away into the middle of 
i wood; where was a ſtately palace, glittering with 
gold, filver, and precious ſtones: the palace appeared 
minhabired, but ſhe heard 2 voice inviting her to make 


i the place of her refidence. Soon 15 night arrived, 4 | 

he was viſited by the deſtined ſpouſe, who withdrew 
em her at the approach of day, the bages, 
D - * Det 
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vered, and thus he continued for ſeveral nights luc. 
ceſliyely. | 

| Now the royal parents, anxious for their danghter, 
ſent her ſiſters in queſt of her. Cupid, informed of it, 
forbad Pſyche to ſee her fiſters; but ſeeing that this 
command x rendered her penſive » he at laſt allowed her 
to ſpeak to them, on condition ſhe. ſhould not place 
any confidence, in their words. The ſame Zephyrus 
who had conduſted her into the enchanted palace, was 
nlſo the eonduſtor of her ſiſters. Pſyche, after baving 
told them that ſhe was married to a young husband, 
who promoted her happineſs in every reſpect, dis- 
miſſed them 3 loaded with preſents. 


4 Theſe two princeſſes, envying the felicity of their 
ſiſter, reſolved to diſpatch her; and hearing, at a ſe- 
cond interview, that ſhe had never ſeen her husband, 
they put her in mind of the Oracle of Apollo, that had 
ſpdke of a formidable God, and led her to believe that 
this formidable God was a monſter, who at laſt would 
put her to 2 miſerable death. 


 Plyche affrighted with this diſcourſe, and not being 
able to find out why her husband choſe to eontinue in- 
viſible, implored their aſſiſtance ; they adviſe her to 
keep a lighted lamp concealed, with it a razor; and 
when the monſter fell aſleep to cut off his head. Pſyche 
followed her ſiſter's. direction, but the had no ſooner 
taken up the lamp, than ſhe diſcovered Cupid aſleep, 
known by his yermillion complexion, his waving wings, 
and his white treſſes. Heized t once with aſtoniſhmen 
te, reſolyed to * herſelf with the infrument, th 
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had prepared 2gainſt her husband; but it dropped out 
of her hands, and the' fight of ſo charming an obje& 


calmed her perturbation, While ſhe was examining 
Cupid's bow and quiver, that were at the foot of the 
bed, ſhe wounded one of her fingers with a dart; but 
neglecting ſo light, a wounꝰ, ſhe continued to feed her 
eyes with the charming object, when a drop of oil fal- 
ling from her lamp upon Cupid's ſhoulder, 2waked him. 
He upbraided her for her conduct, and immediately diſap- 
peared, leaving her to lament the loſs of her happineſs. 


by She wandered long i in ſearch of her husband, and 
15 after having ſought the protection of Ceres and Juno, 
ſhe applied to Venus. The Cyprian Queen, who hated 
Pſyche on account of her marriage with Cupid, the mo- 
e nent ſhe perceived her, flew at her and uſed ſeveral 
as of violence; then having made up a great heap of 
naa rns intermixed, wheat, barley, millet, poppies, 
wood-peaſe, lentils and beans, ſhe ordered Pſyche to 
_ ſeparate all theſe grains before night, leaving two pee- 
viſh attendants to watch her, whoſe names were Sor- 
row and Anxiety. Pſyche remained quite inſenſible, but 
officious ants ſepanated the grains, and extricated her 
out of this difficulty. _ 

Venus next commanded Pſyche to bring her a tuft 
of golden wool, from certain ſheep that fed beyond 2 
nver in places inacceſſible ; - but inſtead. of thinking to 
execute the order of the Goddeſs, ſhe went to drown 
herſelf in that river, when a reed whiſpered ſome arti- 


alete ſounds that taught her how to come at the wool, 
_— ſhe arried to the Goddeſs. 


Venus 
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Venus not zppeaſed with ſuch prompt obedience, Of's 
4555 Pſyche further to fetch her a pitcher of a blacki ſh 
water, that flowed from a fountain kept by dragons. 
An eagle filled the pitcher for Pſyche, and ſhe delivered 
it ro Venus. 


An order ſtill harder to be obeyed ſucceeded theſe 

| many labours. Venus ordered Pſyche to go down to 
the kingdom of Pluto, and demand from Proſerpine a 
box, which contained a ſingular cosmetic, that had the 
power of reſtoring the charms of the fair ſex. Pſyche 
imagining that there could be no other means of viſiting 
the dead, but by dying herſelf, was going to throw 
herſelf headlong from a high tower, when a deſtin& 
voice bad her go to Tenarns, near Lacedemon, where 
ſhe would find à way to the infernal regions. The voice 
give her ſeveral other directions, which enabled her to 

obtain from Proſerpine what Venus demanded, 

After Pſyche had got ont of the realms of Night, 
ſhe had the curiofity to open tie box, where ſhe found 
nothing but an infernal vapour, which made her fink 
down faſt aſleep. Cupid, touched with on, 
flew to her aſſiſtance, and abtained of Jupiter that ſhe 
ſhould be carried up to Heaven, where a reconclliation 
took place between Pſyche and Venus, by the expreſs 
order of a general ſynod of the Gods. Pſyche no; 
being admitted into the ſociety of the ſuperior Powers, 
drank Ambrofia,. and became immortal. Her nuptials 
with Cupid were ſolemnized with celeſtial magnificence, 
every God played, his part, and even Venus danced. 
Soon after - x3 was delivered of a daughter, who was 
Hamed Pleaſure.” 
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Bess · Aries, May = 


felt the full Force of an honeſt heart ach on OM 
your laſt letter, —- The ſtory it contains may be 


Vor. III. 
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placed among the moſt affecting relations of human ea- 
lmity, and the happieſt efforts of human beneyolence. 
[ happened to have it in my pocket yeſterday morning 
when” I breakfaſted with Mrs. M:; and, for want 
of ſomething'ſ6 good of niy-own, I read the whole of 
your letter to her. — but this. is not all; for, which is 


more to the purpoſe (that is, to the purpoſe +4 
honour) ſhe defired. to, read it herſelf, and then ſhe 


entreated me not to delay the earlieſt Opportunity to 


of - 
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aeg of i it 
an hundred 


preſent you to her breakfaſt-rable,, and the 1 
to you. I told her of the aukward ſpace 


miles, at leaſt, that lay between us; but I promiſed and 


vowed, for I was obliged to do both, that the moment 
I could lay hold of your arm, I would lead you to her 
veſtibule. — I really begin to think I ſhall get ſome 
credit by you. = Fae 
Love, I moſt readily acknowledge, is s ſubjeR to vio- 
16*t'paroxyſms as well 28 flow fevers; bat there is (0 
much pleaſure attendant upon the paſſin in general, 
and fo many amiable ſympathies are eonnected with it; 
niy, it is ſometimes ſo faddenly, and oftentimes ſo 
_eafily cored; that I cannot, fog the life of me, pity its 
diſtaſters with the ſame tone of commiſeration which 
accompanies my conſolatory viſits to other leſs oſten- 
fible ſources of diſtreſs. — In the laſt ſad ſeparation of 
Friends, Hope comforts us with the Proſpe& of an 
eternal re-union, and Religion encourages the belief of 
it: bur, in the melggeboly hiſtory which you relate, I 
- behold what has always, appeared to me to be the moſt 
affe Qing ſight in the gloomy region of human misfor- 
tune; I mean the pale countenance of one who has 
ſeen better days, and ſinks under the deſpair. of ſeeing 
them return. The mind that is bowed down by unme- 
rited calamity, and knows not from what point of the 
compaſs to expect any good, is in a tate over which 
_ the Angel of pity ſheds all his howers. —. Unable to 
dig, and to beg aſhamed; what a deſcription! what 


an object of relief! ee _ W to re- 
lie ve it! . 
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I do not, my dear boy, indeed I do not envy your 
ſeelings, for I truſt that I hare them; but if it were 
poſſible for me to envy you any thing that does you ſo 
much honour, and makes me love you, if poſſible, ſo 
much better than [ did before — it is the little fabric 
of comfort and happineſs which you have erected in 
the depths of miſery. The whole may occupy, per- 
haps, bur little ſpace in this world — but, like the 
grain of muſtard ſeed, it will grow up and rear its head 
towards that Heaven, to which the redhat that Planted 
it will finally conduct you. 

| Robinſon called upon me yeſterday, to take me to 
dinner in Berkeley-ſquare; and, while I was arranging 
my drapery, [| gave him your letter to read. He felt 
it as he ought, and not only defired me to ſay every 
handſome thing on-his part to yon, but he ſaid 4 great 
many handſome things of you himſelf, during dinner 
and after it, and drank your health. Nay, as his wine 
warmed him, he talked aloud, and threatened to drink 
water the reſt of his days. 


But while I am relating ſd many fine things to flatter 
your vanity, let me, I beſeech you, mention ſomething 
on the part of my own; which is nothing more or leſs 
than a very elegant ſilver ſtandiſh, with a motto en- 
graved upon it, which has been ſent me by Lord Spen- 
cer. This mark of that nobleman's good diſpoſition 
towards me, was diſplayed in a manner which enhanced 
the value of the gift, and heightened my ſenſe of the 
obligation. I could not thank him for it as I ought, 
but I wrote my acknowledgements as well as I could, 

| R "= and 
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and promiſed his Lordſhip that, as it was a piece of 
plate the Shandy family would value the moſt, it ſhould 
certainly be the laſt they will part with. 

I had another little buſineſs or two to communicate 
to you, but the poſtman's bell warns me to write adieu; 
ſo God bleſs you, and preſerve you as you are — and 
this wiſh, by the bye, is ſaying no ſmall matter in your 
fayour ; but it is addreſſed for and to you with the ſame 


truth that guides my pen in aſſuring you that I am moſt 
 fincerely and cordially your faithful friend. 


L. STERNE. 


LETTER XXxXI. 
| x, 15 i, ant. rer. 
'T here is a certain pliability of the affeRions, my 


dear friend, which, with all its conveniences, and I 


will acknowledge a thouſand, forms a wonderful charm 
in the human character. To become a dupe to others, 


who are almoſt always worſe, and, very often, more | 


ignorant than yourſelf, is not only mortifying to one's 


pride, but frequently deſttuctive to one's fortune. Ne- 
vertheleſs there is ſomething in the very face, and, 


| which is worſe, in the mind of ſuſpicion, of ſach a 


deteſtable complexion and character, that I conld never 
bear it; and whenever I have obſeryed miſtruſt in the 
heart, I would neyer rap at the door of it, eyen to pay, 


wh 
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of I if L could help it, a morning ads much leſs to rake 
ud my lodging there. | 
Niger eft, hunc tu Romane cavero. 
te This ſort of eulibility moſt certainly lays you open 
u; il to the defigns of knaves and raſeals; and they are, alas! 
nd I to be found in the hedges and highway fides, and will 
ur I come in without the trouble of ſending for them. — 
ne The happy mean between mad good-nature and mean 
oft I ſelf-love is of difficult attainment ; — though Mr. Pope 
WB fays, that Lord Bathurſt poſſeſſed it in an eminent de- 
gree, and [ believe it. Indeed, it is for my honour 
that I ſhould believe it, as I have received much kind- 
neſs, and many generous attentions from the venerable 
and excellent nobleman; — as I never poſſeſſed this 
happy quality myſelf, I can only recommend it to you, 
without offering any inſtruQions on a duty, of which 
| cannot offer myſelf as an example. — This is not 
altogether clerical — I mean 28 clergymen do — but 
no matter. 

—B—is exatly one of theſe harmleſs, inoffen- 
ive people, who never frets or fumes, but bears all 
his loſſes with a moſt Chriſtian patience, and ſettles 
the account in this manner, that he had rather loſe 
any thing than that beneyolence of diſpoſition which 
forms the happineſs of his life. But how will all this 
end? — for you know as I know, that when once 
you have won his good opinion, you may impoſe 
upon him ten times a day, if nine did not ſuit your 
purpoſe. The real friends of virtue, of honour, and 
what © is beſt in the human character. tould form a 

| + | pha- 
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phalanx round ſuch man, and preſerve him from the: 
barpy plottings of ſharpers and villains, 

But there is another ſpecies of cullibility that [ 
never can be brought to pity, which ariſes from the 
| continual aim to make culls of others. It is not that 
gentle, confidential, unſaſpicious ſpirit, which I have 


Already hinted to you, but an overweening, wicked, 


infidious diſpofition, which, by being continually en- 
gaged in the miſerable buſineſs of deceiving others, 
either outwits itſelf, or is ontwitted by the very ob- 
jets of its own fallacious intentions. | 


There is not, believe me, a more ſtrait way to 
the being a dupe yourſelf, than the reſting your hopes 


2 or pleaſure in making dupes of others. 


This is not an honourable qualification; it is 2 


kind of left - handed wisdom, which even fools can | 


ſomerimes pra dtiſe, and villains always make the foun- 
dation of their defigns: — but, alas! how often does 


it betray its votaries to their Gihononr , ifn not to their 
deſtruction. 


Tk dong an occaſional ſtratagem may be ſometimes 

innocent, Iam ever diſpoſed to ſuſpeQ the cauſe where 
it muſt be employed; for, after all, you will, I am 
ſare, agree with me, that where artifice is not to be 
condemned as a crime, the neceflity which demands it 
muſt be conſidered as a misfortune. 


| 1 have been led to write thus Stcratially from the 
tenour of your letter; though, if my paper would allow 
me, I would take 2 iſk, and vary the ſcene; but 1 
| have only room to add, that I dined in Brook-ftreet 
| laſt 


Vas .. * \whe many WR, e eig of 
you, not only by the old folks, hat, which is better, 
by the young pirgins.... I, went; afterwards, not much 
to my credit, to Argyle Buildings;:/but there were no 
virgins there, So may ennie mY — 
now, and all times, — Auen. 
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#10 Coe. Anguft 19, 1766. 
„ben your whimficalities, my dear friend, for 
you have them as well as Trium; there is not one 
of them which poſſeſſes x more amiable refidency than 
thar gentle ſpirit of modern romance, which, hadſt 
thou lived in days of yore, would have made thee the 
verieſt Knight Errant chat ever brandiſhed A ſpear or 
wore 2 vitied, © 
The very fame ſpirit that has led thee from hence to 
the Briſtol fountain, for no other earthly purpoſe but 
to let x Phyfical Maiden lean upon thine arm, and re- 
ceive the healing waters from thine hand, would, in 
a former age, have urged thee to traverſe foreſts and 
fight with monſters, for the ſake 'of fome Dulcinea 
whom thou Müaſt never ſeen; or, perhaps, have made 
a red cry Knight Wy. eee over lunds 
7 = For, 


For, to tell thee the truth, erithufiiſm is in the 


very foul of chee; and, if thou wert bonn to live in 
ſomg other planet, I might encourage all its glowing 
high-coloured vagaries;' bur: in this miſerable, back- 
biting, cheating, pimping world of ours, it will not 
do; indeed, indeed, it wi not. — And full well do 
I know, nor does this vstieination eſenpe me without 
2 ſigh, that it will lead thee into a thouſand ſcrapes, 
and ſdme of:them may be ſuch as thou wilt not eaſily 
get out of; and ſhould the fortunes of thine houſe be 
ſhaken by any of them, 1, With all thy pleaſant enjoyments 


— What then? you may ay: and I think I hear you 


ſay ſo — Why, thy friends will then love thee, 

For if, foul, Fortune ſhould take thy ſtately palfrey, 
with all its gay and gilded trappings, from beneath 
thee; or if; while thon art ſleeping by moon-light be- 
neath 2 tree, it Gould eſcape from thee and find ano- 
ther maſter; or if the miſerable banditti of the x world 
ſhould plunder thee » I know. full well that we ſhould 
ſee thee no more; for thou wouldſt then find out ſome 
diſtant cell, and become an bermit; and endeavour to 
perſuade thyſelf not to regret thy ſeparation from thoſe 
friends who will ever regret their ſeparation from thee. 

This enthuſiaſtie ſpirit is in irſelfa good ſpirit; but 
there is no ſpirit whatever — no, not 2 fermagant 


ſpirit, that requires a more aQive reſtraint. or à more 
— on 4 


And ſo we will go bert f fring, n A to 
the Fountain.of Vancluſe, and think of Petranch; and» 


which is better, apoſtrophiſe his Laura. =>: By that 
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time, 1 have be e bn wy; Gi uin ds hen; © 
who, by the bye, is nat Lawa; — but my poor dear 


Sopdet capa W | 
to her fond father. 7 


Anſwer me on theſe ang, and may God bleſs 


[ remain, nm 
5 Vour aſfectionate 


LAUNENCE STERNE. 


Addreſs of 8 FRANKLIN, Eſq., to 
the Preſident of the late Continental Con- 


before his ſigning the propoſed 
Conſtitution for the United 
| Stares. : A 


M 7. Pre fd ent, 
| confeſs that I do not entirely approve of this 
Conſtitution at preſent, but, Sir, I am not ſure I ſhall 
never approve it: for having lived long, I have expe- 
rienced many inſtances of being obliged by better infor- 
mation or fuller conſideration, to change opinions even 
on important ſubjects, which I once thought right, 
but found to be otherwiſe. It is therefore that the 
older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt my own judg- 
ment. and to pay more reſpe& to the judgment of 
echers. e as well as moſt ſets in re- 
e ligion, 


"IR "On 


. hink-themſctves In bolkflon of ell bub, and 


p 

chat wherever others differ from them, it is ſo far 8 
| error; © State, 2 proteſtant, in a dedication, tells the f. 
Pope „that the only difference between our two chur- * 


ches, in their opinions of the certainty of their doctrine, NY 
is, the Romiſh church is infallible, and the chureh-of | , 
England is never in the wrong. But though many pri- p 
vate perſons think almoſt as highly of their own infal- e 
- libility; as that of their ſet, few expreſs it ſo natu- t 
rally as a certain French lady, who, in 2 little diſpute t. 
with her ſiſter, ſald y -t now how it happens, 
ſiſter, but, | meet with no _ bat myſelf that is 
: Aways in . 
= theſe ſentiments, Sit, 1 agree to this Conſtitu- 
don, wich all its faults, if they are ſuch; becauſe [ 
think-a general government neceſſary for us, and there 
is no form of government but what may be a bleſſing 
to the people, if well adminiſtered: and 1 believe far- 
ther, that this is likely to be well adminiſtered for a 7 
, courſe of years, and can only end in defpotifm, as other ii 
forms have done before it, when the people ſhall be- 
eome ſo corrupted as to need 2 government, 
being incapable of any other, | 
I doubt too whether any bs Convention we can 
obtain, may be able to make a better Conſtitution. For 
when you aſſemble a number of men to have the adyan- 
tage of their Joint wiſdom, you inevitably afſemble 
with thoſe men, all their prejudices » their paſſions, 
their errors of opinion, their local intereſts, and their 
4 ſelfiſh views. From ſuch an OY , can a perfect 
pro- 
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production be expected? It therefore aſtoniſhes me, 
F Sir, to find this ſyſtem approaching ſo near to per- 
* i fetion as it does, And I think it will aſtoniſh our 
enemies who are waiting with confidence to hear that 
, our Councils are confounded like thoſe of the builders 
f of Babel, and that our ſtatutes are on the point of ſe- 
4 paration only to meet hereafter for the purpoſe of 
cutting one another's throats. Thus 1 conſent, Sir, to 
this Conſtitution, becauſe I am nor ſure that it is not 
1 the beſt. Much of the ſtrength and efficiency of any 
» | government in procuring and ſecuring happineſs to the 
people, depends on opinion, on the general opinion 
of the goodneſs of that government, as well as of the 
* wiſdom and integrity of its governors. I hope there- 
[ fore, that for our own ſakes, as a part of the people, 
and for the ſake of our poſterity, we ſhall act heartily 
and unanimously in recommending this conſtitution, 
wherever our influence. may extend, and turn, opr fu- 
a tore thoughts and endeayours to the means of having 
er it well adminiſtered, 


On the whole, Sir, I cannot help deln 2 wiſh, 
that every member. of the Convention who may ſtill 
have objections to it, would, with me on this occaſion, 
mn doubt a. little of his own infallibility, and to make 
or F manifeſt our unanimity, put his name to this in- 
n- | 


o- a | War- 
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Wearburtonia, or Frogmenes of the late 
leayned Dr. Wan BUR rox, from original 
Papers in the Britiſh Muſeum. 


1 Do not know what you think in town of che 


Miſcellany Papers; but, I proteſt, the ſurpriſing abſur- 


dity made me think, that people would imagine I got 
ſomebody to write booty, had not the equal virulency 
ſhown the writer to be in earneſt. You ſurpriſe me 
much in what you tell me of the London Doctors of 
my acquaintance ; I can only aſſure you, upon the word 
of an honeſt man, they expreſſed themſelves in a direct 


w_ contrary manner to my. face, and pretended ſo ſeek my 


acquaintance and friendſhip; but as Donne ſays, 
Teach me to hear the maremaids finging, 
And to keep off enyy's ſtinging, 
And to find : 
What wind _ 
Serves to advance an honeſt mind, 
No if this, learned and knowing in mankind as 


you are, you cannot do, why ſhould not I be eaſy 


under the common lot of my betters?” 
«There are ſeyeral letters of Burnet, Biſhop of Sa- 


 lisbury, If you have not yet done his article, and make 


it in Salisbury, I will lend you his letters: There are 
ſomeſ ſingularities in them. They were wrote to Mrs. 


Wharton the Poeteſs, Lord Wharton 8 firſt wn whom A 


Burnet rapturously eſteemed.” 
e hope you read my laſt; you might perceive I 


was in a paſſion againſt W. when I wrote; but his laſt 
letter againſt me has cured me of it, and I defignto take 


no 


* 


—_— 
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no notice of him in the preface of my ſermon. You 
will wonder at this odd kind of cure; but there is 2 
certain point, at which when any thing arrives it loſes 
its nature; ſo that what was before only ſimple calumny, 
appears now to be madneſs, and I ſhould have an ill 
office to endeavour the cure of it.” 


«I take the liberty of ſending the incloſed, which 


I beg you will carry to Mr. Murray, of Lincoln's Inn. 


It is a caſe on which I want his opinion; I beg you 
would give him two guineas with it, which, on the 
fayour of your anſwer, I will order to be thankfully 
repaid you,” 

4 received the favour of you's the geh, with Mr. 
Murray's opinion encloſed, for which I return you many 
thanks. Mr. Robert Atkinſon has orders to pay yon 
the two guineas for me.” 


«There is a book called 'The Moral Philoſopher,” 
lately publiſhed. Is it looked into? T ſhould hope not, 
merely for the ſake of the taſte, the ſenſe, and learning 


of the preſent age; for nothing can give one a worſe _- 


idea of them than that book's being in any degree of 


eſteem, as 2 compoſition of a man of letters. I have 
ſome knowledge of the author. An evening's converſi- 


tion when I was laſt in town gave me the top and bot- 


tom of him. And though I parted from him with the 
moſt contemptible opinion both of his candour and of 


his ſenſe, he has had the art, in this book, of writing 
even below himſelf. It is compoſed principaly of ſcraps 


ill put together from «Chriſtianity as old as the erea- 


tion;” larded with ſome of the moſt ſtupid fancies of 
| | | . his 
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his own that ever entered into the head of man, ſuch 
as Moſes's ſcheme of an univerſal monarchy. This, I 
Take it, was a fimple genuine blunder. from Toland, 
| who had faid, with ſomething more pretenee, that Mo- 
ſes #imed at 2 perpetual monarchy; and, by a true Iriſh 
blunder, this tage took . to fignify 
| mn * 

«T- hope nobody will be ſo indiferet 2s to take no- 
* publicly of this bock, though it be only the fag 
end of an odjection. It is that indiſeret conduR in 
- our defenders of religion, that conveys ſo many worth- 
leſs books from hand to hand.” ; 

«Tr is 2 great pleaſure to me that ſuch judges as 
you approve of my ſermon, and almoſt as great that 
my enemies are ſuch as W. As I am reſolved for the 
Future not only not to anſwer, but even not to read 
what that wretch writes againſt me; his putting his 
name to what he does will be of uſe to me, I wiſh 
you could contrive that that ſhould come to his ear,” 


On SLAVERY. 
(uw ys "Ton of * Political 


Philgſophy.) 
1 define Navery to be an obligation to labour, 


wor the benefir of the maſter, vithont the contraſt or 
 *conſent of the — 


1 


This 


Wy © 5 &” =. 


or 


o Slavery: _ 7 ann 


This obligation may ariſe; evaſiftently 'with the . 


wy of nature, from three canfes., © L 
5 1) From erimes. 1 ; 
2 From captivity. | 
3) From debt. 3 229 
In the firſt caſe, the continuance of the Navery, us 
of any other puniſhment, 1 qa ro de \proportonel 
to the crime. | 
In the ſecond and third caſes, it ought to ale 28 
ſoon as the demand * the * 12 or privatd 
creditor is ſatisfied. 


The /lave-trade upon the cooft of Aﬀrica is not en. 
cuſed by theſe principles. When ſlaves, are in that 


country. brought to market; no queſtions, 1 believe, 
are aſked about the origin of juſtice of the vendor's 
title, It may be preſumed, therefore, that this title 


it not always, if it be ever founded i in any of the cauſes 
above aſſigned. : 


gut defect of right, in the firſt purchaſe, is the 


leaſt crime with which this traffick is chargeable, The 


natives are excited to Mar and mutual depredation, for 
the fake of ſupplying their eontracts, or furniſhing the 
market with ſlaves. With this the wickedneſs begins: 
ſlaves, torn away. from parents, wives, children, from 


their friends and companions, their fields and ſtocks, 
their home and country are tranſported to the European 
ſettlements in Amegica with no other accommodation 
on ſhip-board than what is provided for brutes. — 
This is the ſecond ſtage of cruelty; from which the 
miſerable objects are delivered only to be placed, and 

that 


27 9 a. 2 a 

dat for lit, in ſubjection to Aden ind ſyſtem 
of laws, the moſt mereileſt and tyrannical that ever 
| were tolerated upon the face of the earth; and from 
all that can be learned, by the accounts of people upon 
the ſpot, the inordinate authority, which the planta- 
tion laws, confer upon the flave- holder, is exerciſed 
by. the Engliſh ſlaye- holger eſpecially , with. rigour 
and brutality. 

But neceſſity is procepdai; the name under which 
all enormities are attempted to-be excuſed, And after 
all, what is the neceflity? It has never been proved 
that the land eould not be cultivated there, at It is 
here , by hired ſervants, . It is faid, that it could not 

be cultivated. with quite the ſame conveniency and cheap- 
| neſs, as by the labour of ſlaves; by which means, = 
pound of ſugar, which the planter now ſells for ſix- 
_ pence, could not be afforded 1 under ſixpenee 1 
-— and this is the neceſſity! / 


The great reyolation which has taken place i in the 
| Weſtern world may probably conduce, and who knows 


but that it was defigned to a 5 at the fall of this 
abominable tyranny ; and no this Pin, ghee A 


the paſſions which attend are no- more; „there may . | 


Ceed, perhaps, a ſeaſon for reflecting, whether a le- 
' giſlature, which had /o long lent its aſſiſtance to the ſup- 
port of an inſtirurion replete with buman miſery, was fit 
ro be rruſted with an empire the moſt extenſfoe thas ever 
war obtained in any age or quarter of the world. 


Slavery was 2 part of the civil conſtitution of moſt 


countries, when Chriſtianity appeared); Vet no paſſage 
| is 
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is to be found, in the Chriſtian Scriptures, by whieh 
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it is condemned or prohibited, — This is true; for 


Chriſtianity, ſoliciting admiſſion into all nations of the 
world, abſtained, as behoved it, from intermeddling 
with the civit inſtitutions of any. But does it ſollow, 


from the ſilence of ſcripture concerning them, that all 
the civil inſtitutions which then prevailed were right? 


or that the bad ſhould not be changed for better? 


Beſide this, the diſcharging ſaves from all obliga- 
tion to obey their maſters, which is the conſequence 


of pronouncing ſlavery to be unlawful, would have had 
no better effect than to let looſe one-half of mankind 


upon the other. Slaves would have been tempted to 


embrace a religion, which aſſerted their right to free- 
dom. Maſters would hardly. have been perſuaded to 
conſent to claims founded upon ſuch authority. The 
moſt calamitous of all conteſts, a be/lum ſervile, might 
probably have enſued, to the reproach, it not the ex- 
tinction of the Chriſtian name. 


The truth is, the emancipation of ſlaves ſhould be 
gradual ;- and be carried on by proviſions of law, and 
under the protection of civil government. Chriſtianity 


can only act as an alterative. By the mild diffuſion of 
its light and influence, the minds of men are inſenfibly 
prepared to perceive and correct the enormities which 


folly, or wickedneſs, or accident, have introduced into 
their publick eſtabliſhments. In this way the Greek 
and Roman Nlayery, and fince theſe the feudal tyranny, | 
has declined before it. And we truſt, that, as the 


N and authority of the ſame religion adyance 
Vor. III. 8 in 
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in the world, they will baniſh what remains of this 
— inſtitution, 


Tu: V 1 8 1 0 N. 
_ a young LADY. - 
T was on 2 ſummer's eve the ſetting fun 


__ Gleam'd o'er the weſtern ſky his parting light, bo 
When ere the ſable reign of night begun 
A form majeſtic ſtood before my fight, 1 


And thus the ſpoke: „Ambition is my name; _ 
I  bring-a moige om (he Court of Fame.” 


This ſaid, the pointed to a glittring ſpire, | 
Thar elevated roſe in air ſublime ; FIG 
«To that (the cryed) direct each fond defire ; 
That pile of glory ſeorns the hand of time, 
For there the trumpet of immortal fame 
| © Shall to the world each glorious deed proclaim. 
Miſtaken mortal! leave this humble vale, 
Forſake theſe bowers of indolence and eaſe, 
To where ambroſial fragrance ſcents the gale, - -. 
And fancy forms ten thouſand ſcenes to pleaſe. - 
Then mount my wing (the radiant Goddeſs * 
With me explore the regions of the ſkies,” 


The pleafing accents charm'd my raprur'd ear; 
My eager eyes the bliſsful ſcenes ſurvey; 

1 liſten'd to her words, devoid of fear, : 
Nr knw th pers of tt nr way 
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When, lo! an heavenly form, divinely weighs, 
Deſcends from heaven before my wond'ring fight 
At her divine approach the fair diſguiſe, 
Which flattering ambition long had wore, 
Fell from her form: Away the fury flies, 
And in an inſtant was beheld no more, 
Aſtoniſhment and terror füra my breaſt, 
When by the angelick guide I was addreſs'd, 
«My name is Virtue , and the Ghila of Heaven: 
I came to ſave thee from Ambition's ſa nare, 
To teach poor erring mortals L) given, 
And guide axe Qeps i from ruin and deſpair.” 
This fad, the blooming Seraph rook her flight; 
Her beauties vaniſhed in „ 


A ch RACTER: 
With talents to make others bleſt, 
| His choſen happineſs is reſt. 
At ten he Tifes, riſing ſoon, 
So doſes in his chair till noon, 
With ſhoes unbuckled, open. knees, 
Ope to let out the latent breeze. | 
Sure breeze the ale drench'd Briton brags, 
Nor needs to buy of Lapland hags. 
Himſelf he wiſhes to keep warty 
To others neyer wiſhes harm. 
To news or nonſenſe no realy. 
i dm adus he gives . 2 AY 
* 5 33 The | 
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The Graces, Cheſterfieldy the Graces,  ' 
If they ſhould dare to ſhow, their faces,” | 
Would ſcream to hear his wrath demand 
* How long ſinee all three walk d the Strand. 
1 If Heaven and Earth will but contrivre 
To ſerve his dinner up zt five, 

For greater boons he makes no pother, 

In ſupplicating one, or rather, n 

How this world wags; or that world fares, 
He hardly knows , and hardly cares, 


—— 
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CON TENT disco Ne n 


Ye Shepherds who day lament. 
That Fortune is hard and unkind; 
Who ſeek for the virgin Content _ 
Let me tell you 1 piece of my mind: 


Should you find her you'll get no relief, 
| She'll till interfere with your love; 
She's a Vixen, 2 Witch, and a Thief, 

And what I advance. 1 can prove. 


Whenever my Delia I meet, ; 

That inſtant the damſel is there, .  _ 0 

And e I can fix bn a ſeat, a 
She ſquats/herſelf.down in a chair. 


That ſhe deals in the magical art; 

| Sure none will'pretend to deny? 
Eile how could the cotipaſs the yirt, * oy, 
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That 


Content ddfeintifBanccd. 
She's a Vixen, 1 boldly aver 5 5 
Andibtindad by Foy and Pride; 
Thinks nous can be leſt without her, 
= - = * 'befide.” 2: 


Totber aay to my Delia 1 went, b 
With Anger and spleen in my hand, 

When ſoon as I enter d. „Content 

Made them fly at che N of command. 


She's a Thief, and I know it by this; ; 
(Nay Delia will ſometimes complain) 

For oft when I borrow, a kiſs, 
Content ſteals it from me again. 


, Delighted with frolicks: like theſe, 
For, truſt me, you'll get no redreſs, 
Ye Swains take her home if you pleaſe, 
Im content with the ſhare I poſſeſs. 
ARLEY. 


To SYMPATHY. 
; - 
8 of joy! Thou cauſe of woe 


The greateſt bleſſing man can know, 


Sweet Sympathy is thine: 
Bur yet thou art che verieſt cheat 


r traffickd in deceit, 
| d him to repine. __ 


or 
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II. 


Should Fortune ſmile . OY 


He wipes from Mis'ry's eye the tear, 
And gives a truce to Pain: n. 


F bien, 


Heart piereing anguiſh rends his brealt, 
And Sympathy, how yain! OW 


XP 
In ſuch 2 world, 2 8 with thas . 
What woes, alas! aſſail the mind, 85 
Each pitedus tale to hear! 
Here Villainy in dolefl guiſe, 
There xEAL merit's piercing "cries, 
* F 


. 
Een ſordid minds thy ſhade purſue, 
But *tis to maſk fome ſpecions view 

In 3 or trade: 


Thus the loud vo” = 4 promiſe fairs 
Fly from, us as they're made. 5 
3ͥͤĩ ]iU 
Come, Senfibility, my fout poſſeſs, 
| Continue me the power to bleſs, 
And feel for others woe: | 
Teach me to dry the Widow's tem; 
Teach me to haſh the Orphan's fears, 
And bid chem comfort know, . | 


4 CARD. 


ny: 


"A, 2 am Has 


» Bk ..- 
A CARD. 


- Brancn prefents his compliments to his young 


nyal LINE. 


Begs leave to inform LINE, that he, the aid 
BRANCH, has long been a favourite with the public; 
that he is deſcended from an ancient and reſpeRable 
root, and that his family, for upwards of two centuries, 
have been known all over Great Britain, by perſons of 
all ranks — that the Branches of law, phyfic, and di- 
vinity, have been acknowledged in all Univerſities, 
Colleges, Courts of Law, and Seminaries of Learning — 
that the country never flouriſhed ſo highly as when the 


Branches of each trade and manufacture were duly culti- 
vated, and that there are few. families of note in the 


kingdom, which cannot boaſt of ſome Branch which 
has done them credit. | 


\ 


BRANCH, nevertheleſs, finds it neceſſary toc com- 


plain, that many daring uſurpations have been com- 
mitted by LINE, who has endeavoured to eſtabliſh 


the medical Line, the law. Line, the church Line, and 2 


variety of other Liner, not authorized by any proper 
and true permiſſion of any of the Branches. of the. ſaid 
profeſſion » Although frequent mention is made of the 


profeſſional Lzne. 


patrqnized by the loweſt and moſt vulgar fellpws on 
earth, Hence we have the cheeſe Line — the gro- 
cery - Line —, the linen Line — the hair-dreſſing Lin 
— the perriwig Line, * a others. Shoemakers 
S'4 


| AND, that beſides all 1 che Gid LINE has been 


| 


1 


advertiſe | 


of 4 Cd. 


advertiſe for journeymen in their Line — and when a 
porter is wanted, any one will be preferred who has 
lived in that Lzne. 


THAT, therefore, BRANCH does hereby inform 

| LINE, that he is willing to contend with him on fair 

grounds, and prove him an impoſtor, and likewiſe prove 

that there is but one Line which belongs to him, which 

is the ur Line, and in which that he may have his 

SWING, he may when ;he pleaſes have the uſe of 
BRANCH. 


! 


ANOTHER CAR DPD. 
STYLE preſents his humble reſpe&ts to BR ANCH 
and LINE, hopes that theſe gentlemen , will not purſue 
their quarrel to any unwarrantable lengths, either upon 
account of their ſeniority or popularity. Begs leave to 
inform them that he finds it neceffary to quit his old 
occupntion in writing, and take to a ſtyle of painting, 2 
fyle of building , 1 flyle of laughing, 3 ſtyle of playing, 
and many other Mus which are now allowed him by 
general permifſiony and hopes that Meſſts. BRANCH 


and LINE will not'think that he interferes with the 
province of either. 


_ *-STYLE alfo preſents his conpliitientsto the Printer, 
(of a News paper) ind begs leave to make offer of his 
new invented paragt#phs, in alt kind of fe, which 
He will be happy to ſee in his paper, — 


The following is a ſpecliin '6f hiv art: — 


Tue 


n . N F 
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The Duke'of Cintibertan® was mon de Thee: | 


ſtrians in © "pho on Sunday. His Mut fFiding is 
mack adiaired. . 


Sir John Lade has ſome intention to diſpoſe of art 


ot his ſtud, His yl of road borſer is Amituble? | 


Johnſon and Big Ben are-to have a bout ſoon at 
Tiptree Heath, which excites the curiofity of the con- 
noiſſeurs — as their ſtyle of boxing i is nearly the ſame. 

Mr. Kemble's ſtyle of playing i in wer is much com- 
mended. 

Few of our Engliſh. Noblemen haye. been able to 
acquire Mr. St. George's: he of fencing. 

Mrs. Siddon's laſt ſcene in Belvidera was followed 
by three diſtin& plaudits. This fixle of clapping has 


| become now very common. 


The Ducheſs of Gordon's ſappers are fome of the 
peſt things in that ſhỹ . 

The i/tuminations on the King's e were, 
many of them, executed in A very capital five of bril- 
liancy. * | 
Falſe curls, braids, and eoupeer, , in the neareſt Pole, 


by Meſſss. Puff and Combruſh, &. 


As to informerr, che Conſe) obſerved tht i wi 


| atrocious for any man to live in ſuch a fe. 


Sir Timothy Trap, with _ . 2 Jear, cons 
lives to ne quite in ſtyle. == 
 Mifs'— taft week'ſer off for Gretna Green with 


05 Ur. ==, This l of marrying is very common. 
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Fatampi uamparec loſers, wt ou ig in ths 
to be baſh pale et ee e e * 


— 


La ap Mr. B.* . 5 on political 
; Anglers. | 
'S I IM 


Im: a gent dmirer of the e equntry » and "about 
this time of the year, leave this ſmoaky metropolis for 
three or four months, in order to viſit a few friends, 
and enjoy the "pleaſures of a retired life in the country, 
where ſenſibility is urged by the furrounding ſcenes, to 
ideas and fentiments that have — and — 
to beſpeak their commetidation. - | 


I am now in my retirement for the ſummer ſeaſon. 


— Rambling three or four days ago through a delight- 
ful proſpect, I came to a Toppice, and made my way 


through it, in order to ſee if by a. cireuit I could" not 


find my way home. At the further end of the cop- 
pice was a brook, and having got over by the help of 
ſome ſtones that were laid acroſs the ſtream, in lien of 
a bridge, I diſcerned a man fiſhing on the banks of the 
- brook. Having made up to him, in order to enquire 


my way, and thinking I diſeovered ſomething in his 


anſwers, that announced an intelligent mind, I entered 
into converſation with him. — I found that he was 
very fond of angling — lle began, in order to give 


nme a reliſh for his favourite amuſement, to eliaunt forth 
ies praiſes; in which he ſhewed the pleaſures attendant 
art Foo: + = 


x 


. wh e % it. „„ ee ee re 
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| which the metaphor we have juſt now made uſe of, is 
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on ite n with ſome imagination; but finding I had no 


grexT encomiums to beſtow on the art, he fait, with 
2 facetions a Problably;:: Sir, yon are more fond of 


political angling chan you are of this fimple am of mine? 


— Political apgling;;; indeed, continued he, requires 
more {kill chan angling for mere fiſh does. We have 
many good political anglers, and I need not, I preſume, | 
mention to you the names of F—x, P—tt, B—e, 
Sh——n, C—t—y, D—nd—3, Len, ds 
St -m t 1 ànd L—gh—b. . 2 * 2 . 0 


To humour this gentleman in W e 
I aſked him what he NO Mr. erate at 
angler? 
Mr. Fox, Sir, ſaid hes is an excellent Ar md 
to keep up the metaphor, he is a complete maſter of 
his rod; he is a mighty quick hand, and throws off 
his line handfomely : it may be thought by ſome that 
his temper is too impatient for nice angling; but what 
appears impatience is for the moſt part expertneſs and 
quiekneſs. Bur however I do not wonder at the im- 
puration of too great an impetuoſity in his career, as 
he oertainly (to go on with the metaphor) may be ſaid 
to amuſe himſelf at bobbing for eels. I dare ſay, Sir, 
ſaid he, you readily conceive that I allude to the mul- 
titude· of ideas that eroud upon his imagination, and 
enable him by the help of a good judgment to attack 
his adverſary in argument with a torrent of eloquence. 
But to proceed in our altegory; continued he, Mr. Fox 
may be hid (in ſomewhat of 2 different ſenſe to that in 


do 
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to be unflerſteod) to have let; in his time, ume eels 
eſtape· chidagh his fingers, und indeed it requires to be 
3s ſlippery as awed to eſenpe cia very n and 
„ * gig” o STR BOY aur ni us 1 


Ar. Pitt nn * 
man, he has great jndgment und deliberation, and is 
indeed complete maſter of his rod — no man throws 
off i line detter than does this gentleman, or, to bor- 
row a phraſe of His, makes 1 better % of: | He has 

deen ſpoken of as a monopolizer,' and thity not con- 
tent wich having a great many anglers in his pay he 
has 'Very<good example in ſo doing — Mr. Pitt angles 


in the muddy and in the clear ſtream with equal ſucceſs. 


Pray Sir ;-faid I, what do-you think of Mr. Sheri- 
dan? For my own part, continued I, I look upon him 
to de a complete maſter. I look upon him, ſaid. the 
Allegoriſt, to be inferior to none — Nobody uſes his 

rod more maſterly ; there is nobody who can, play with 
a fiſh better than he does, or loſes leſs time; he is 
acquainted with every evolution that can be made with 
the rod, and fiſhes up the ſtream with-great ſucceſs; 
at the! ſyme time let it be obſerved, that he ſtrikes 
home — in ſhort; his abilities are looked upon 28 de- 
ſerving the higheſt reſpe&t. — Pray Sir, ſaid I here, 
what think you of Mr. Courtenay? — Exceedingly-well, 
anſwered he; he is certainly. a moſt uſeful member of 
the honourable ſociety of Political Anglers,” and may 
be truly ſaid to be an encourager of the art, 28 there is 
no member of the ſociety of Political Anglets, but on 
he moſt tireſome Gay he vil enconrage-by the-pecu- 

|  karky 
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en political Anglers....\ ass 


vtarity of his manner; and let one be evet ſo ſplenetid, 
Mr. Courtenay will make him fmile. He is a man of great 
gaiety of temper; and though he is exceedingly expert 
in his art, he handles his rod in'fuch a manner as ſeara- 
mouch or the clown may be ſuppoſed to do in a pante- 
mime, for the entertainment of his audience. He takes 
his fiſh with ſuch celerity and ſkill, at the ſame time 
that he makes ſuch a, groteſque appearance. with his 
rod, in bringing his fiſh up, that it is impoſſible for 
any perſon, whoſe rifible muſcles can be moved, ro 
© If keep their countenance — In all this he ſhews; the 
complete maſter. Now then, Sir, ſaid I, be ſo obliging 
as to give me your opinion of Mr. Burke, : 


No man has 2 greater taſte for political mai 


* anſwered he, than Has this gentleman; he is a true 
* ſportſman, and loves the art for the art's own ſake. In 
is exercifing it he travels over hill and dale, mountains 
4 and vallies — ſometimes you may ſee bim ſeated by 2 
* murmuring brook, under a canopy formed by an arching 
i of a rock, enjoying while he fiſhes in the ſtream 
” joſe elegant and grand proſpects that a fertile country, 
4 abounding with all the diverſified. ſcenery of nature can 

afford. Nor is his mind capable of other impreſſion, 
= than, (to borrow a phraſe from painting) that of diver- 
of fified beauty of defign, when the, beaming luſtre of 4 
5 beauteous ſky is eclipſed. by black threatening clouds, 
is and the forked angry lightning darts it's way through 
F thoſe ſcenes that a few minutes before. preſented to 
= the view the | beauties. | At, other times he is 
»> ſeated * with his ine on the fragment, of 3 rock that 


E 
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hangs o'er the-ſea, and exerciſes his art, while his cap- 
tivated imagination takes in the magie charms of the 
ſcene, that has vaſtneſs of dimenſion to nid un awful 
impreſs, in forming ideas of ſublimity and grandeur. 
This gentleman is unwenrietl in his application, and his 
abilities . Py nn 55 rt bak rune 


angling. 


T have finde, made . with the ect 
who gave the above allegoricat deſcription. He'hus 2 
(mall independence, loves retirement, is tolerably 


well read, and is 2 great admirer of the diverfion of 
agling, ar which he ons bo nag 
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On MARRIAGE. 


Wies mari arrives to a certain ages be becomes 
ſenſidle of 2 peeuliar ſympathy and tenderneſs towards 
dhe other ſex; the charms of beauty engage his atten- 
tion, and call forth new and ſofter diſpoſitions rhan he 
has yer felt, The many amiable qualities exhibited by 
a fair ourſide, or by the mild alarement of female man- 
ners, or which the prejudiced ſpectator, without much 
Tenſoning, ſuppoſes thoſe to include, with ſeveral other 
circumſtances, both 'natural and accidental, point his 
view and affection to 2 particular objeQ, and of courſe 
contract that general regird, which was loſt and uſeleſs 
among the diſtinguiſhed croud; into a peculiar and per- 
manent attactiment to one woman, which ordinarily 


terminates in the mut tportine, venerable, and de- 
Ughrfut coneRioil in H. „ he 
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Thue ſtate of the brute creation is very d rent from 
that of human ereatures. The former arg:tioathed and 
generally armed by their ſtrutture , eaſily 


gour and maturity; ſo that they need the care and aid 
of their parents but for a hort-while ; and therefore we 
ſee that nature has aſſigned to them vagrany and tran» 
ſient awgurs. The connection being purely natural 
and formed merely for propagating and rearipg their 


offſpring, no ſooner is chat end anſwered than the con- 
nection diſſolves of courſe. But the human race are of 
a more tender and defenceleſs conſtitution ; their in- 


4 


fancy and nonage continue longer ; they advance lowly 


to ſtrength of body, and maturity of reaſon ; they need 


conſtant attention, and a long ſeries of cares hd la- 


bours to train them up to decency, virtue, ind thb 
various arts of life. Nature has, therefore, provided 


them with the moſt affectionate and anxious tutors, to 


aid their weakneſs, to ſupply their wants, ind to 20. 
compliſh” them in neceſſary arts, — even their own 
parents, on whom ſhe has de volved this mighty charge, 
rendered agreeable by the moſt alluring and powerful 
of all ties, parental affeftion. But unleſs both concur 


ir this grateful taſk, and continue joint labours, till they 
have reared up and planted out their young colony; it 
muſt become a prey to every rude inyadet; and the prr- 


poſe of nature in che original union of the human pair 


be defeated. Therefore our ſtructure, 2s well as eon- 
ation, is an evident indication that the haman ſexes 
ate deſtined for x mere Intimate, for a more moral and 
* ; LY f $62 : 8 AW. 7 3 1 iT i 
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neceſlary to their ſubſiſtence, ' and ſoon: attain their vi- 


us eee, 


nfting uns It appears ke wiſe that. the priticipat = 


end df martiage is not to propagate and nurſe up an off. 
ſpriutzt Fat w-educate ind form minds for the great 
aties ind extenſive deſtinations of life. Society moſt 
bs ſupplied from this original nurſery with uſeful mem. 
ders, ind irs'faireſt oruaments and ſupports. But how 
Half the young plants be guarded againſt the-inclemen- 
cles df their und ſeaſons, cultivated and raiſed to ma- 
turity; if men Ike brutes, Rong to — ind pro- 
Hifeatus amours? 

"The mind is apt to be diſſipated i in its views, and 
| as of friendſhip and humanity ; : unleſs the former be 
regelt to a particular « ject, and the latter employed 
in a particular province. When men once indulge to 
this diftpation, there | is no ſtopping their career; they 
grow j enfible to moral attractions, and by obſtruQting 
or impairing the decent and regular exerciſe of the ten- 
der and. generous feelings of the human heart, they 
ſometimes become unqualified for, or averſe to the for- 
ming a moral union of ſouls, which is the cement of 
ſociety, and the ſource. of the pureſt domeſtic j Joys 
| Whereas a rational, undepraved love, and its fair com- 
panion, marriage, collect a man's views, guide. his heart 
do its proper object, and by confining his affection to 
that object, do really enlarge its influence and uſe, Be- 


fides, it is but too evident from the condu of man- 


kind, chat the common ties of humanity are t00 feeble 
to engage the intereſt and paſſiong of the generality in 


the affairs of ſociety. The connections of neighbour- 
hood; acquaintanee, and general intercourſe , are too 


wide 
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wide a field of action for many y und thoſe of a pudlie 
or community are far more [o, und in which they either 
rr ern not how d 6tert themſelves. There- 
fore, nature ever wiſe ud dene velent, by im- 
planting that ſtrong ſympathy whieh reigus between 
the individuals of each ſex, and By urging them to form 
a particilut moral eonnexidn, che ſpring of many do- 
meſtic endearments, has uleaſlixed dat to each pair a 
particular ſphere of action, proportioned to their views, 
and adapted to their reſpective eipacities, - Befides, by 
intereſting them deeply in che Giicerns of theit own 
lirtle circle; ſhe has eonnedted them: more cloſely with 
ſociety; which is conipoſed of particular families, and 
bound them down to their good behaviour in that par- 


ticular ebmmunity to which they Belong. This mort 


connexion is marriage, and chis ſphere of ton is a 
finally, lt appears from What Has beet ſtid, that, to 
adult perſong; who bave fortune fufficient to fette 
for a fumüy, according to their rank and condition in 
Ife, aud und are endued with the ordinary degrees of 
prudence nectſſiry to manage a fimily, 20d e. 
aten, iris 7 Wy they owe to babe deim 


$1 * 9 


think, however, that a fingle ſtats is more cabins 
to the perfection of our nataing, and to thoſe ſublime 
improvements t to which religion eas x us. Sometimes, 
indeed, the more important duties we owe to the pu- 
blic, * which could ſcarce be performed, « or not fo well 


render the other not Tohondirable\ tation ef nen Gr 
Vor. Ill. b 1 


© -qdvantageons 40 ſogiety.;;; The conſtant exerciſe of na- 
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cumſtayces; but, ſurely, it maſt. be improving to the 
ſocial. zfeRtions to direct. them to particular objects 


whom we eſteem, and -t whom we ſtand-in the nesreſt 
relation, and to aſcertain their exerciſe. in 4. field of 
ion, which is both agreeable in itſelf, and highly 


rural. aſſaſtion, in whiph, one is neceſlarily engaged in 
providing. for, aud training up one's childan, opens 
the hum, 30d mulk int Me mind to frequent acts of 
3838 and conſequently ſtreng- 
5 the habics of goodgeſs., The truth, of this is but 
too.gvident in thoſe married perſons hg are ſo unfor- 
tunate 28 to have no children, who for-wang of thoſe 
necelſry exerciſes of humanity are t9..gengrally over 
znxioug ahout the world, and, perhaps, too al 
to the. 2 
ſerves 10 be remembered, that men who are continually 
engagey in ſtudy: or. buſineſs, ot anxjougly intent on 
Public, concerns are apt £0; grow, ſtera and ſevere, or 
peeviſh and, moroſe, on account of the . frequent rubs 
they wat With, er the fatigues they undergo. in ſuch 
a courſe, .The ſexagle_ſaf;neſs is thereſyre. uſeful to 
| modernte their, a „nd change their ill humour 
into domeſtic | tende eſt; and ſofter kind of 0 of humanity. 
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tally to the ſoftneſs, 83 renderneſs of paſſion, 
elegance of taſte, and decency of converſation of the 
woman. The male mind is formed to defend, deliberate, 
foreſee, contrive, und adviſe. * + The female one to eon- 
fide, imagine, apprehend, comply and execute. There- 
fore the proper temperament of thefe different ſexes 
of minds, make a fine moral union; and the well pro- 
portioned oppoſition of different or <otitrary qualities, 
like a due mixture of diſeords in 2 cothpofition of muſie, 
ſwells the harmony of ſociety more than if they were 
alt unifons to each other. And this union of moral 
foxes, if we may expreſs it ſo, is evidently more con» 
dueive to the improvement of exch; than if they lived 
apart. For the man not only protects aud adviſes, but 
communicates vigour and reſolution to the woman. She, 
in her turn, ſoftens, refines, and poliſhes him. In her 
ſociety he finds repoſe from action and care, in her 
friendſhip. the ferment into which bis paſſions were 
wrought by. the hurry and di of public life, 
ſubfides and ſettles into a calm; and a thouſand name- 
les graces and decencies that flow from her words and 
aQions, form him. for 2 more mild and elegant deyort- 
ment. His converſation and example on the other hand, 
efurge her vieyrg, raiſe her ſentiments, ſaſtain her re- : 
ſolutions, and free ber from a thouſand fears andinquie- 
tudes , to which. her more feeble conſtitution ne 
ber. Surely ſuch diſpoſitions, and he benpy 
quences which reſult. from them, cappot. be. 105 
to carry an unfriendly ar to * r be 
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 exiremely perplexed, do all ſeem to require it. To pre- 
| harmonious and comfortable, 2 mutual eftcem and tell- 
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| Gf he eonjugal alliance, the fallowiny are the ns 
tural laws: 1 
| Firſt, mutual | fidelity to the marxiage-bed. Dis- 


loyalty defeats the very. end of marriage, diſlolves the 
natural cement of the relation, weakens the morality, 
the chief ſtrength of which lies in the reciprocation of 
affe&ion, and by waking the oftipring uncertain, dimi- 
niſ hes o their 


education. _ ES 
„ere e eee bee enen ebe 


promote the common intereſt of the family, and to edu- 


cate their common oſſſpring. In order-to: obſerve theſe 
laws, it is neceſſary'to cultivate, both before and during 
the married ſtate; the ſtricteſt decency and chaſtity of 


en, eee of what og e 


; the union  wuſt be inviolble, and for life. 
The nature of friendihip, and particularly of this ſpecies 
6f i" rhe education of their offipring,” and the order of 
fodtety, and of ſucceffions which vonid otherwiſe be 


ſerve this union; and render the matrimonial ſtate more 


derneſs, 2 mutual defence and forbearance, a eommuni- 
eition of advice, ind affiſtarice and authority are abib- 
tely neceffiry. If either party keep within their pro- 
ents, there need be ud difputes about 


Lev or ſuperiority, and there will'be- none. 'They | 


haye no oppoſite, nor ſeparate iitefoſts;- and there= 
85 | * Ek fore 


fo 


41'0 5 @& rn, ©. ©. 
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fore there can be no juſt ground for oppoſition of 


' MAXIMS ar Tas rats Ds. JEBB. 
Ir the production of happineſs be pleaſing to the 


the means of living are ſupplied, not to man only, but 
to inumerable kinds of other animals, who dende near 
the habitation of men. e 


The pleaſure and love of the human mind, gene- 
rated in granting favours, is greater than the love 


generated by receiving them, in order that men may be 
incited to the firſt glory of their nature, the practice of 


benevolenee. 


The natural 3 of man 5 a in having a will 
to act, and an exemption from all reſtraints ariſing from 


defects in the inſtrument of action, ſuch as in hands, 
feet, from palſies, &e. 5 


from natural external eireumſtances. 


men. 
Meral iberty; when 1 Wen ene of, 8 


am not reſtrained by the prevalence of bad habits, 
Which prevent that ſtate of mind from being followed | 


by actions or muſtular motion. In this ſenſe, every 


A imd without © yore, | a ſave. 5 


13 5 


Almighty, agriculture muſt be pleaſing, as from thence 


N Marth, when there wed no rftints from 


294 Maxim by the late Dr. 9ebb. 


Men in England allow the uſe of one metal in plant- 


ing religion in the human breaſt, viz. the uſe of gold; 
and uy not then the uſe of feel, 


| Differences of ſtyle ſhould be 2s *% 4 of 
dreſs in a-prudent miſtreſs of a family. One dreſs, 
when in domeſtic duties; another, when the receives 
viſitors; a third, when the viſits. 
| Every thing depends upon the husbandman. The 
| earth is the common mother of us all; ſhe produces, ſhe 
ſupports us; and therefore Kings, Biſhops, lawyers, 
phyſicians, ſoldiers, ſailors, &c. &c. &te. to be kept 


within reaſonable bounds, otherwiſe they my 9 
3 world. 


Letter to Mr. Howazv. 
BE | 


In addrefiing you, I feel all that reverence and | 
reſpe& which is due to « character remarkable for ex- 


panded Philanthropy, univerſal benevolence, and kind 
| Humanity. Impreſſed with ſentiments from my own 
ſenſibility, I view your ardent attempts to relieve the 
miſeries which impriſoned diſtreſs hath ſubjected a part 
olf mankind to, with 8 degree of delight almoſt equal to 
Idolatry. Filled with  affeQions ſo warmly animated, 
| infinite my,reluftance to, even, for 2 moments 


IT ws $. 4 


permit a ſhade tö obſcure ſo fair a picture. To a heart, 5 


4 yours, Sits rhe 6 the greateſt 


regimen are neceſſary means to preſerve health, and. 


| charaer, elſe your ſeelings 


— . Howard. 295 
temporal bleſſing heaven hy beſtow, becauſe it grati- 


fies the godlike emotions of aſſiſting the unfortunate. 


From this generous principle, we trace your con- 


tempt of danger by infection, your foregoing the plea- 


ſures of domeſtiek enjoyment for the hazards tending 
foreign journeys in various climates. From the ſume 
principle, likewiſe, we trace your minute attention to 
the priſons in Britain, viewing you, Sir, in the amiable 
light above deſcribed, allow me to recur to the * 


intended. 


It hath been aſſerted i in a a great / aflewbly; hay you 
concur in opinion, that ſolitary impriſonment und ſtrict 


prevent the morals of priſoners from being contami- 
nated, A ſtory of a man inthe King's Bench, playing 
at fives, . e ee e Nee THO 


of that poſition. * 


It ſeems, Sir, the man in queſtion was an amiable 
could not, have been ſo 
ſtrongly actuated, that a friend was neceſſary to ſhare 
them; from whence his immediate aſtoniſhing depravi- 
ty, alas, Sir, was not the unfortunate man endeavouring 
to relieve the anxieties vhiebr diſtreſs had ſurrounded 
him with, and which, perhaps, if denied, might 
have ended in ſuicide. Did that . 175 man inſtantly 
loſe your confidence? would not'Mendly advice have 
been an act more ſuitable to youg guns iy 
9 It was ths Laid bes who made Lg na 
_ againft the Infolyent-Bill in the Houſe of Lords. 
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than prodyging an individual who you ſuppoſed had 
erred, 2s a reaſon why thouſands ſhould be puniſhed. 
Permit me, Sir, to aſk you the following queſtions, 
which, perhaps the publick will think neceſſary, ſhould 
c 
ſervedly acquired, __ _ 

What is to be underſtood by dl impriforment? 
N 


And are the ſubjects of this mode to be priſoners 
of every deſcription? Very ſorry am I to add, Sir, that 
many vnfortunae: worthy men who have known better 
days, feel acutely the ſeverity of ſuch indiſcriminate 
_ animdyerſions; and there are others unjuſt enough to 
 .confider My, Howard the Philanthropift as the trea- 


- tempts to aggravate their diſtreſſes. You will do me 
the juſtice, Sir, 79 belie ve that a ſincere wiſh to give 
you an oppartunity of acquitting yourſelf, is a prin- 
cipal motive for n and that [ am with in- 
nite reſpeRt, , 


— 


| Tho Minntes'A Merit to Epicures. 
2 ©, By thei. brit ſervant, Dn. Lacan. 
Sammer is che workt ſeaſon for gormandizing. 


5 The Romach is then relaxed, and leſs capable of per- 
. 72204 0 RED e e oo 


cherous friend he after gaining their confidence, 
expoſes their frailties,” and! inſtead of relieving, at- 


10 
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ad en cape wich the fake 3 
» IJ uſedat this ſeaſdn to load it with? 

85 But cuſtom ſays that ſummer is The ſeaſon for 
id feaſting — and cuſtom has ſome ſhow of argument, 
e- 


glorious _ of a haunch, and the divine inkalations 
2 of a turtle, 


* | 
In this ſeaſon, the body is Table to fevers from 


's the natural warmth, and is prepared to receive the 
noxious infection which occaſions ſever, by its o being 
relaxed through heat. 


Much drink, therefore, particularly a drink, 
increaſes this prediſpoſition to fever, and adds to the 
y | relaxation of the fibres. The vir medicatrix nature 
I loſes much of its powers — that is — (for I willtranſ- 


body i is leſs able to repel diſorder. 


Wine; where it can be procured of a good quality, 
in moderation, is the moſt proper drink. 


They who, after 2 gormandizing meal, put off 
their coats and unbotton their waiſtcoats, to enjoy 


| ſome athletic amuſement, ſuch as bowls, cricket, are 


* liquors when overheated by exerciſe. 


— Every man to go to bed ſober , and with as nate 
2 ſupper 3s pole. 


All vegetables are in perfection — and we enjoy the 


late it for the benefit of the country - LIFTING _ 


_ cautioned againſt continuing this exerciſe when the 
I camps of the evening come on, and againſt drinking 


Irn E This 


| Thisadvice to be tue up in every tavern near town, 
* companies go to partake of their haunch — # 
the e mill * it. 


— 


bo On Impeachments. | 


While the prophetic minds of our preſent pa- 
triots, are ever ready to anticipate thoſe ſevere and E. 
numerous ealamities which are to fall with ſuch imagi- £ Si 
nary weight on the devoted heads of their enemies; 
they with improvident diſintereſtedneſs facrifice that 
attentiog on others which might as well be employed 
upon themſelves. It would then be ungrateful in thoſe, 
who by thinking differently from them, have been fa- 
voured ſ@ plentifully with their caution and advice, if 
by 2 hint, at leaſt, they did not endeayour to diſcharge 
the debt of gentle admonition. A mind diſtracted by 
a variety of purſuits, cannot direct itſelf with any eon- 

ſiderable effect to the contemplation of any fingle ob- 
jest; and it is not therefore to be wondered at, that 
amidſt the aſſociations neceflary to produce the fublimee 
and beautiful, or amongſt the Yumerous occupations of | 
© theatrical adminiſtration, or what is more, in the mul- 
tiplied artemions which Brookrs and Newmarket re- 
quire, ſo inconfiderable a ſabje& as the Hiſtory of Eng- 
land ſhould be overlooked or forgotten. We therefore 
only ſubmit the following curious ſucceſſion of impeach- 
ments to our modern accuſers, leaving it to themſelves 
wks fach * may te perſonally proper. 
| _ , = 


e tan. 
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Front the reign of Queen Elizabeth to that of James U. 
we find the following liſt of impeachments : 


Earl of Stafford 
Sir Harry Vane 


Chancellor Hyde — — +. afterwards Earl 


a F 47 F 8 8 7 JAK FAS 7 7 


Earl of Eſſex Vis impesched by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir W. Raleigh — — Lord Bacon, 
Lord Bacon — — D. of Buckingham, 


| Sir T. Wentworth, 
Duke of Backing- 5 4 afterwards Earl of 


ham 


Stafford, 

— Sir Harry Vane, 
— Chancellor Hyde, 
Sir Tho. Aſhbourn, 


of Danby, 


| And the Earl of * * Houſe of Commons. 


The French e e in a. 
Reign of Queen ANNE. 


Aſter the Duke of Marlborough had loſt the 


Queen's favour, he was not a little hurt by the com- 
mon clamour that had been raiſed of the prolongation 
of the war, the danger of th& Church, and the diffi- 
culty of getting French wine; of which the laſt was as 


trivial, as the ſecond was impertinent, and the firſt un- 


neceſſary. And yet it was ſtrange to ſee how much | 
_ the defire of French wine, and the dearneſs of it, 


alienated many men from the Duke of Marlborough's | 


Aud now I ſhall take this opportunity to ſpeak of 


the French wine-drinkers as truly and briefly as I can. 


on 


8 hp K r 


30 The French Wine-Drinkers 


On the 
merchants in England were prohibited from all, eom- 


firſt eg cn of the confederate war, the cler 


unit 


merce with France, and a A hey duty was laid upon Ma. 


French wine. This cauſed 3 grieyons complaint among 
the topers, who have great intereſt in the Parliament, 
as if they had been poiſoned by Port wines — Mr. 
Portman Seymour, who was a jovial companion, and 
- Indulged his appetites, but otherwiſe a good man; Ge- 
nend Churchill, the Duke of Marlborough's brother, 1 
man of courage, but a lover of wine; Mr. Pereira, 2 
Jew and ſmell-feaſt, and other hard drinkers, declared, 
that the want of French wine was not to be endured, 
and that they could hardly bear up under ſo great a ca- 
lamity. Theſe were joined by Dr. Aldridge, who, 
though nick- named the prieſt of Bacchus, was other- 
wiſe an excellent man, and adorned with all kinds of 
| leirning. Dr. Ratcliffe, a phyſician of great reputz- 
tion, who aſcribed-the caufe of all diſeaſes to the want 
of French wines, though he was very rich, and much 
addicted to wine, yet being extremely covetous, 
bought the cheaper wines, but at the fame time he im- 
puted the badneſs of his wine to the war, and the dif- 
ficulty of getting better: therefore the Duke of Beau- 
fort, and the Earl of Scarſdale two young noblemen 
of great intereſt among their acquaintance, who had 
it in their power to live at their eaſe in magnificence 
or luxury, merrily attributed all the Doctors 'com- 
plaints to his avarice. All thoſe were alfo for peace 


Tather than war. And all the bottle companions, many | 


inferior 
clergy 
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OLD JA N U 88 

5 4 CharadSer. | 

OLD JANUS — to immortalize his name, 
And hide the Blackguard with a Preacher's fame, 
End6wa'a chapel for nofturnal meetings, 
For public preaching, and for private greetings; ; 
Gave exhortations when the ſpirit moy'd, 
And oaths profane and ey'ry vice reproy'd. 
He boaſted not the ſcientific roar, _ 
But bem'd and hd his congregation ver, © 
And when his Worſhip could no longer ſtand, 
A vet'ran ſoldier (ſecond i in command) 
Enter'd the liſts — and like a ſon of Mars 
(Fluid with the conqueſts of his latent wars) 


I Handled bis arms, reſted, and ſhouldered too, 


And prim'd and loaded as he us'd to do — 


(Preſented, fir d, half cod, then prim'd again — 
Loaded, fix'd bay net, charg'd, and o'er the plain 


Purſued the enemy; and ſtrip'd the flain,) 
Our hero then lay down his arms, when lo! 
Richard Platagenet attack'd the foe, - 
Purſued the flying troops to fenced towns, 


1 (Dick's enterpriſing genius knew no bounds) 
Brickbats and tiles ſupply'd the whizzing balls — 


Tue hod a muſquet, and the lofty walls, 


clergy; and, in fine, the looſe women too, were 
united together in the faction agrinſt the Duke of 


7 


may 


Bat- 


303 | | The Slaves, 


atrer'd by mortar, fell, as Disk had pinnd,. fe 
hag *fire and ſulphur” rag'd through all the land. 


* * 


* 
The Hypocriſy of oLD Janvs. 
VvViůelded the ſigh with penitential fear, 5 Oc 
And breath'd each ſad corifeſiion with a tear. 
Deplor'd his latent erimes with ſeeming * The 
Yet freely doubled ey'ry fin again: : 0 
Cheated and lied as much as heretofore, | abi 5 A 
And chous'd his dealers while he ſmooth'd * em 0 en 
His neighbours ſer together by the ears, _ I An 
And join d revenge with penitence and rears. 
„ 1 
H E 8 L A V E S. Th 
t 87 Elegy. | | <A 
If late I . upon the Twilight Plain : . ve 
Of FoxnTaxov, to weep the FREz-BORN Brave; 85 5 
Sure Fancy now may eroſs the Weſtern Main, hy Th 


And melt in ſadder pity for the SLAVE. 


Lo! where to you PLANTATION drooping goes 
The Sa Harp of Human Kind, while near 
Stalks a pale Dgsror, and around him throws __ 
The Scourge that wakes Tun puniſhes the Tear. 
Oer the far Beach the mournful Mormurs run, b 
And join the rude yell of the tumbling Tide, 
As faint they ply their Labours in the Sun, | 


To a of Barron rams: : 
(s- Ten 


i Atlantic — * Mars, fs ales . the Antiens 


** 


The' Slave). | 2 30 


Een at this moment, on the burning gale” LENS Bo 
Floats the weak wailing of the Femdle:Tongue; + 

And can that Sex's Soſtneſs nonght avail — 
Muſt Naked Woman ſhriek amid the thypng t: 

0 ceaſe to think, my Sonl! what Thouſnds die 

By Suicide, and Toil's extreme Deſpair; _- 

Thouſands, who never mis d to Heav'n the Eye, 

Thouſands, who fear d no Puniſhment, * Aae. 


Are Drops of Blood the Honzrins Maus % 
That fills with luſcious Juice, the 3 Qua? 
And muſt our Fellow-Creatures thus ob N 


For Trafkie vile, th Indignity of Pain? 


Ves, their keen Sorrows are the Sweets we blend 

With the Green Bev'rage of our Morning Meal, 
The while to love meek Mercy wr pretend, 
Or for Fiftitious Ill affect to Feel. 


iow, ris their Anguiſh mantles in the Bowl, 
Their Sighs excite the Briton's Drunken 57. 
Thoſe In rant Suff reri know not of 2 So, 
That we enlighten d may its Hopes deſtroy. 
And there are Men, who leaning on the Laws, 
What they have purchag'd, claim a right to hold — 
cursed be the Tenure, curFd its Cruel Cauſe 
e FazzEDOM'S a dearer Property than Gala! 


£45 And there are Mer, with ſhameleſs Front have ſaid, 


en 


ec ; * 


That Nature form d the Nzcxoes for Digrace; 
That on their Limbs Sub jectiom is diſplayd — \ 
632% their Face. 


Send 


at 


The Slaves. \ 

Send your ſtein gaze from Lapland to the Line, 82) 
An$evry'Region's Natives fairly ſenn. of 

Their Forms; their Force; their Faculties, . 
And onrithe var vanmrr or Man! | ;.o 
; Then why dapyioſe Yousfelver. the Choſen Few, say 
To deet Oppreſſion's poiſon d Arrows round, : 
To gall with Iron Bonds: the are Crew, . MW So: 
 _- Eniforce the Labour, "and inflit the Wound? N 
Tis Sozp1D ner guides ybu; Winden Thi 
In Profit only can ye Reaſon find; hs 7 DT _ 


And pleaſure too — — __—” \ Boa 


Ah!- end can Abu ee 
Moſe Mind is vilify'd beneath the Rod 
Suppoſe his Makzs has for him Relief 

Can he believe the Tongue that Pane of c 


For when he ſees the Female of his Heart, 

And his lov'd Daughters turn by Luſt avay, 

is Sons, the Poor Inheritors of Smart — ET 

| — Hab HB RELIGION, THINK x» mx un? 


Alas! He ſteals him from the losthſome Shed, — - 
What time moiſt Midnight blows ber venom'd breath 
And wuſing, how he long has toil'd and bled, . © 
Damms TH DIRE BALSAM [OF CONSOLING Darn! 


Haſte, haſte, ye Winds, on ſwiſteſt Pinions ww 
re ſtom this World of Miſery he go, 
Tell him his Wrongs bedew a Nation's Ex, 
Tell him, BazTaxaita Bluſbes for bis m 
N 8 PR 


The Slaves. 


8257 that in future, Nenosg iar ies Maar, 
Renk d: een 2s Men, andiMew's juſt:Rights enjoy; 12 

Be neither Fold, nor Purchag'd,; nor Oppreſs d. | 

No Griegiſhall, wither, and no Stripes {ftroy! 


Say, that Fair FFeeavih beiitts Her Holy Füght 
Te Ger che Infants and eohfnle Me Sire ;p; 
ieee eee ee 
And an a throb; of extacy.expire... - 5. 

Then Kürprd üb AL Bros CR bx, "where Laurel Wie, 
Tory Toft the Böbm of the Ke bing Ses, ag a 
poiſt -midſt che Floricus LKdes, 2 Per wee 8 

"The radizh? Gen WERE Acad? * ard 


dend 9 
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Translatian of a Ln from kin. Basel 
lencyithe Governor of the Island Teneriff, 
"rOthe Chief Secretary. of His Cath © | 
"RE Mijeſty Dited che 26th” 48855 


1 m87 * 106 eile K £3 7c :;75 
1 Moby 10 . of Jung, 1787. isi 
1 Mimit an indifpentivle-duty to . parti= 

cular 'exprefs.: witly the following + momentous intelli- 

gence: hich: not only concerns the glory and exten- N 

fon of his-Majeſty's dominions, but muſt likewiſe prove 

2 ſubject of wonder and ſpeculation to the Whole ter- 

reſtial globe; am I am to flatrer myſelf; that an infor- 

nation thus offieially eonveyed, of ſuch conſequerite d 

. world, and certified by the Biſhop of 

OL, II. 9 Liguna, 


> 


—— 


30 Letter from the Governor 


Laguna, and all the prieſts and abbots of our holy 
church, reſident in this island, will ſufficiently vouch 
its authenticity; not only his ſacred Majeſty and all his 
faitlifp1 ſubjeRs, but to the reſt of mankind intereſted 


in ſuch an unexpected extraordinary event. 


On the 15th inſtant, about ten o elock in che mbrn- 
ing (the ſky being remarkably clear and placid) the eyes 
of all the island were attrated to a prodigious large 
lobe floating in the armaſpbere, and viſibly deſcending. 
in a ſolemn flow progreſſion towards the Peek of Te- 
neriff! Some of the ſpectators ſaw, or thought they 
diſcovered 2 rwinkſing effulgence blazing gound this 
phznomenon, and the ſtrength of imagination , with 
the'sMftanice of glaſſes, plainly deſcribed a fiery tail, 
from whence the many concluded, that it muſt either 
be a falling ſtar, a ball of fire, or ſome eccentrick comet 
bound om its primary ſtation by a revolution-in- the 
planetary ſyſtem, and thus gravitating through the den- 
 fity of, our atmoſphere. - All was terror and conſterna- 
| Lon, and the churches rang the people to devotion: 
till others of a more philoſophick rational turn pro- 
claimed, that they diſcovered a ear or flying chariot 
following its train; from whence people of a claſſical 
| fancy, and a recolietion of the heathen mythology, 
cencleded that ſome divinity r EY 
to vit our mortal abodes; but the convents and 1 
| naſtrien till offered up their prayers and pious ej 
Bens, expoſting and imploring a viſe ges heir Gar 
| — 
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But, before imagination bad time to dwell on its 
various chimeras, we diſtinctiy ſaw, on a nearer ap- 
ptoach, and wich the help of alarge reflecting teleſcope 
from our obſervatory, that it was an immenſe guilt bal- 
gallety hung impending! and that two figures, appe- 
rently human, with flags waving in their bands were 
ſtationed in it, 

As the machine now ae pee 0 ** 
of the island, and then ſeemed to keep itſelf ſtationary, 
as if lookirig ont for the ſafeſt landfall, every body who 
had mules and horſes immediately mounted, and rode 
with eager impatience towards the baſe of the moun- 
tain, near the city of Laguna, followed by the multi- 
tude on foot. — I had the good fortune to-be amongſt 
the foremoſt in the crowd, when the aerial navigators, 
having thrown out their graplins, began to make a per- 
pendicular deſcent, about ten miles from Santa Cruz, 
near the baſe of the Great Mountain. We then ſeized 
the ropes, W | 

the ground. 


ee cen eee ads med 


machine, laying palm and olive branches at dur feet, 
and addrefling us in a language to which we were total 
ſtrangers; diſplaying a ſhape, dreſs anthaguner (which 
fhal! be herenſter deſcribed) that vu never: before 

ſew in wy eountry or nation upon the: earth, and in- 
Gped, after what 7 Chal celats Kls Nijaly wi] wot be 
„ i 
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0 our travellers ſeemed a good aeal exhanited; and 
fatigued, both from their journey and the want of nou- 
richment, and we having neither relief or-accommo- 
dation for them at hand; aſter exhauſting the balloon 
of its ætherial gas, I had them and their machine ſafely 
eonducted to Santa Cruz, and then geve them every 
attention and accommodation the palace could produce. 


As it was late at night before we reached the eity, 
T left chem to their repoſe; and on the morning of the 
Alſt inſtant, I ſummoned theCouncit with the Chiefs of 
the College, and all the learned and ecclefiaſtical bo- 
dies to meet, ' and aſſiſt me in giving audience, and 
examining the two ſtrangers. We aſſembled with all due 
older and ſolemnity in =o — n 
bees received them. 
They appear full eight feet high, very we; and 
move with a majeſtick dignity and grace, they wear 2 
ſky blue garment, embroidered with ftars'of filver, car- 
rying 2 figure of 2 full moon, of that metal, on their 
back, and a gold blazing ſun as a breaſt plate, beaming 
with rays of emeralds and diamonds. They have hel- 
mets on their heads, ornamented- with 2 variety of 
the moſt fanciful plumage, creſted with rubbies and 
brillants, and darting à reſplendant luſtre round them. 
Their hair in flowing treſſes wave down their backs, 
tied at the topic bow knots, interwoven with amy- 
_ thyſts and penis; and their ſandals equally rich and 
fanraftick, beſpeak them of a country abounding with 
all the treaſures of the Univerſe, and ſuperior-beings 
to us; and when his Majeſty is informed that they are 
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inhabirants of the moon, it — more + admiration 
and ſurpriſe, - | 
All chat Fontenelle has Pi of a plurality . 
worlds, and that Biſhop Witkins ſuggeſted' of a flight 
to the moon, are now realized by this happy event! 
We found by their diſcourſe, for ſome of our learned 
profeſſors underſtand their dialect (xyhich is a com O 
of the Hebrew and Chaldean; and which prove thoſe 
languages to be at leaſt as old as the moon) that they 
had been but 28 days on their journey, and calentating 
their movement at the rate of about 25 miles per hour, 
they judge that che main diſtauee of their planet from 
ours, is not much above 16,800 miles, which over- 
turns che old aſtronomical ſyſtem, and the ſuppoſed di- 
ſtance of that orb from our earth, rated at 
Our Lunarians ſay they belong to the Empire of 
Ellilapanta (which fignifies che Lordſhip of precious 
ſtones) whoſe government is neither an Ariftocracy, 
Democracy;-or Monarchy; but a compound of all three, 


— . 
i. 


nie t to enter lid philloſo- 
phical ſubjes, than any politiat'thefis, and therefore 
came at once to the ſuppoſed 'voleano's in-the moon. 
They «fire us Doctor Herchel is totally miſtaken, and 
that what he and other aſtronomers have conceived as 
an appearante of that nature, are vaſt heaps of coal 
banks on the ſummit of the mountains, for the uſe. of 
their furnace and fineries; and that the luminous pro- 


je dong ne nothing more than huge promentories, and 
; So 3. ch. pia 
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pillars of gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones, which reflect 
brillancy on each other, and borrow new luſtre from 
dhe Sun! — and if their lüght ſeem. now and then ob- 
ſeured by any darkneſs, it is from the ſmoke of the 
neighbouring works, and the multitade of people em- 
ployed (for this planet is exceedingly populous) in 
gathering and poliſhing the valuable gems and precious 
ore with which they adound, and in ſach profuſe quan- 
tity, chat all their utenſils for husbandry, manufacture, 
or houſehold purpoſes, are compoſed of nothing elſe, 
and upon which they conſequently ſer little intrinſick 
value, n mo. lead, and cop- 
per of our world, 
As to the ſeefet wutters of their has; govern- 
ment, arts and ſciences, manners and cuſtoms, and 
where the immenſe treaſure of this rich country are 
placed, together with the motives which firſt induced 
them to undertzke this adventurous voyage, and how 
they move-and ſteer their balloons. — All theſe you 
will find in my pri vate leuer which zecompanies this 
diſpatch, for the better informatian of his Majeſty and 
Council, and which you. will find e uo. novelty, 

wiſdom, and inſtruſtian, 25 

I hall detain theſs/illuftrions prong until I res 
| WR my Royal Maſters: gracious commynds , fearful of 
any accident happening to chem on the voyage to Old 
Spain, by the common way, and loth to truſt them in 
their -balloon. I hall therefore attend his Majeſty's 
pleaſure, whether he wiſhes that I ſhould ſand thoſe 
_ Jaminaries to Madrid, or command mere fit ont an ex- 
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yedicion_of balloons from, heyce, tq,undertake another 
Columbian voyage, as they are perfect maſters of the 


and will teach us how to guide and impel thoſe 
F nig through the Yeayens, being very gra- 
teful for the rhavy civilities,- and the hoſpitality. * 
them in this island. 


| Under their anſpices, his Maj 1 
elzim the right of firſt ty the territory of the 

Moon, abd I humbly offer my ſervices as Viceroy, when 
he is graciously pleaſed to take poſſeſſion of it, as an 

Appendix to the Empire of Spain. „ 
1 have the honour to be your Excellency's moſt 
9 and moſt 3 humble ſervant. 


A it n Den Lopes A Vega. 
p. * _—_ 8 ws carrieg theſe diſpatches, 
e 
formation, an this ſubject, and whom I beg permiſſion 
W OSD 
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Exira® 8 Mr. Daviss's s "RE. 
Comedy of BETTFR LaTE THAN NuvEs. 
_ Va Sm between an. Undarvaker and a Jef vane. 


. Revlgſe ig unſeen 4y der taker when be ſup- 
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faw the coaſt clear. — I am ſeldom found giilty'of 
being toe late. N 


Handy. So ſee: And as I ſaid before, I fancy the 
bufineſs of an Undertaker muſt be 1 e by 


wag of preſent. e nt * 


8 Confoynd the fellow! L © ten, pounds 
bar 2 novice in the branch. But A man vat my. eftabliſh- 
ment and reputation muſt not be outdone. by.; a broken 
down bungler neither - _ There, Sir ».2 fiſeen' pound 


note. (Giving the note.) 4 | e 


Handy. sir, this convinces me that JW. are 3 
Gentleman ; and you may reſt aſſured, when | the breath 
pops out of the body — mean while this money ſhall 

turn to a better ageount: in my hands than outs + As- 
Ker Coffin. — „666 ; Yo Www, f 


Din. (Alarmed.) What: Sir! when whe bredth 
ON IN ESTI is You mager 
not dead. FOE Ps 

Handy. Very true; that made kink only. dead in 


cnſtom; but, 1 cn are you, Mr. che, thut he is 
not dead in lgπg ti 10 7b 8 2 


was . 81 e x4 
_—_— 8. 
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* Hasch. (Le) ru cüſtom, 28 T aid before, but 


not in Nw; for the pliyfical tr tribe have only three-fourths 
done him e over yet. 


unf e with, 1 may expect him ſoon. 


Hanh. Ves, yes, the faculty have W him 
incurable,” and have withdrawn their. attendance, and 


give, up the chaſe, when the ſcent lay, & profitable. - 
Coffin. Trae, Sir, true, tis 2 very taking pro- 


faculty neither, for they are very ſteady promoters of 


our branch : — for Aſpatch is the very ſoul and prin- 
ple of our trade; Bine 


they cofivey over to us, en the pulſe w. won t = 
a fee, as we call n the . of bagned.— 


Ven, Mr. Handy OR TEA TT ee 4 be 


Vith your leave , Pl take your 
maſter s 2 


„e Parts). prove. 
his depoſit, 18 we call it in . the way of bufingls, 


bis menfure, before byg.dexds +. +," ; 
Coffin, Cuſtom makes it eee us. As for 


Ke lS' Sylingy Sip Mu ha: gor, chat), Lay it, 
Pod, agg. n mas in zh 


eeling * 1 have. 
ing Nabob, whom our good friends, 


other ay + 6 1 
the curry $2 thrned” Der to our managein e 

daridy, ip he Hall nk 880 five' bours to 1 * 
Us 


| Caffe, Well, well, (info muating,) that ſoftens the 
matter, my good friend - — if the faculty. haye been 


voluntary too; which igſomething fingular, they ſhould = 


ſeſſion ; but it does not become me to wil againft the 


teen patients out of r . 


ene, Lo not hs n: to on, to rake | 


ty. of Beth, rhat has a finer | 
Thy, Sir, I had intelligence the | 
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This intelligence made it neceſſury ſor me to g0 poſts 
to his lodging to ſecure his conveyance; but unfortu- 
nately eould not get ſight of the body ; ; a Mr. Shroud, 
a little, triſting, inſignificant fellow, having got poſ- 
ſeſſion of the houſe before me, and was promiſed the 
Job. However, mortifying the circamſtance , I did 
not think it prudent to withdraw from the premiſes : 
ſo, hiding myſelf for two days and two night's in a coal- 
hole, on the morning after the ſecond night's watch, 
1 heard a great confuſion in the houſe: ſo T ventured 
out of my hiding place — whipped into the bed n 
n a very good ß. 
| Haug. What do you wh by a good ways th 
Coffin? — — | 


: 7 | 1 * 
[| felt in hig throat. rather quick — baut 
concluded he muſt bein great pain; and and ſo, out of pi buff 


hamanity, 1 ſcientifically preſſed it a little, and the 
poor gentleman gave it up very "quickly. — I ther 
whipped this rule out of my pocket, (I never move 
. 
| fGions, and ſecured the "Oy — n 
og indeed. em 7012 


Handy. Had oe your bmg Ano ola th 
Nabob micht not have wacher, affiſtance Ar 10 
1558. 


Coffin, 6! x poor gentleman! he that mart 
when the faculty have mond n 


1 9 
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tent eannot- live fix hours from that time — I think, 
if a patient might by chance ontlive the judgment of 
the faculty three or four days, tis of very little conſe- 
quence to a man, when it comes to that, you know, 
whether hg lives four days, or four minutes. 


Handy. Indeed! 


cu. Certainly — And, for my part, WERE A 
fellow creature is in pain, or troubled with a bad con- 
ſcience, . as theſe Nabobs in general are, I think one 
cou'd not do a more humane action, than to give them 
$ lift, as we call it in the way of buſineſs. And if you 
pleaſe, Mr, Handy, to give me a fight of your maſter, 


Ill ſoon. determine the number of hours he has to live, 


only by graſping his pipe a little, 
. Reeluſs, (Getting up. frighted.) The damn'd dog! ; 

The murderer will have me, whether I will or not; 

but I'll eſcape his graſp, as he calls it in the way of 

buſineſs. (Afide. — Exit.) 

Coffin. What! what! — Who the devil is he? — 


| Handy. Don't be alarm'd at him, he is only an old 
fellow. chars here — he is a little hurt in the head. 
_ Coffim. Then, a9 he belongs to the family, 1 may 
have him too; he ſeems. to be going our way. — But 
to return — if you'll ſuffer me to palſe your maſter 2 
tlie, s ſoon done, and, no doubt, he muſt ſuffer 


ene 
. e 


greatly, poor gentleman; and a change muſt ſoon hay- 


? : L . 2 . 
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Coffin. Certainly, 2 change. — 1 have, indeed, 
known many inſtances of people being eured of all eom- 
plaints, by ſending for a clergyman, or phyfician; but 
a' fight of an undertaker never fails'of blunting all their 
pains ; the fright ſoon lulls them to — gs a8 
we term it in the way of buſineſs. 5 


Handy. You ſeem very converſant i in your buſineſs; 
ana very expoitions, I think. 1 


cf. No man more * 1 have had the plea- 
ſure, and the honour, Sir, of depoſing, from his Grace 
to the humble Eſquire. — I never carry any thing 
below an Efquire, no, unleſs Im ſolicited, as a favour, 
which I confider very particular irideed. T am as fa- 
mous, Sir, in my decorations, as I am in diſplaying 
the funeral ceremony , which I treat with great pomp 


and magnificence ; ; and never fail of am ung th the ad- 
miration and delight of the curious deholders. 


Handy. Such fights muſt be very enterrining to 
be ſure. — 


| Charmingly fo, chümingiy ſo, whe un- 
der my Tn I am particularly careful tob in pro- 
eating met of 2 melanchery coutitenance, and of a 
Jewiſh complexion , twelve of Which I give double 
wages to. 1 challenge 41 England to produce ſuch 2 
troop =" they are downright crocodiles, enn ſhed tears 
ir pleifiire; andtheir fighing is'chirmingly melancholy; 
Which HEightetis, yon'kirow; "tie ſolemniey prodigi- 

- ouſly. There's not a man in albthe world, Sies that 
des puinels wh ſo much taſte-and ſplendour as your 
humble 
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humble ſervant. I ſuppoſe you mean to move off 
with fixes. | 


ll Hand), With fixes. | 
; Cu. Certainly by fixes. Six blacks to the 


hearſe, and fix coaches, with fix horſes to each ; which 
will make forty- two draft, beſides horſemen, alt capar- 
ſoned with eſcutcheons, and other lively ornaments. 
Egad!. we ſhall cut a moſt brilliant figure. 
, - Handy, You infernal death hunter! yon favage 
monſter ! would you bury him alive? — <2 -# 

Coffin. Sir, — Sir, — Sir, I, aſk pardon; no 
8 1 hope: I only mention this, .that I may be 
before-hand with the work. Such a eavaleade „Laſſure 


2 


SW you, is not to be got ready at a day's notice. Con 
| 
- Handy. D—n vour cavalcade , I tell you be! is not 


3 ; 
Cui. ha + wy dams Handy 
— he can't live. (Rat tat ar the door.) I fear there's 
company; Fl withdraw for the preſent, go and give 
n * _ watch. 
(Raz: tat.) e YO: . 25 


mi Handy. Confount! your wateh! — on ont of the 
= houſe, 1 if g. 

" Coffin: 3 w the? but FU tra f way pn and 
1 wait the glorious event. 
i Handy, Leave the houſe, (Exir ce Can man 


be ben d Barburkin? Nor 


1 * # 4 » A >» 
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3 The Comet is coming n pate of Anal, pre- 
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Fragment from Mr. Davis's Comedy 
of THE MoDE. | 


This ſerious Scene is a ener tte reed 


mou dus One, . 


vious to his fighting a duel with Sir Hurphry Fickle, 
who had attempted Amelids honour — in vain, 
_  whichthe Colone/ in the moment Py A: 


and upbraids her of inconſtaney. 
Enter Colonel * | 

| - Col, Time wears out a pace; and I'm arrived, per 

haps, within a few hours in that country, we knou 


not where it lies. — It has neither longitude nor la 
titude to direct our courſe; ſtill we endeayour at 


Su 


diſcovery; and if our conduct here hath been well, 
*will be well ſor us there: if otherwiſe, there will be 
a ſorrowful diſtinction. I have, for years, 'combated 1 
and defeated the enemies of my country more than o 1 
and my bent never failed me; nor was my ſoul eve my 
repugnant, — But now — my whole frame tremble lag 
| — There is ſomething not altogether . juſtifiable in as 
duelling. — The ſoul within this - earthly tenement * 
ſeems diſturbed — perhaps to take its flight. (Re 10 
enter Amelia es REIT, = He attempt in a 
ae . ſpeak to ber.) wo 
b 
how? Your conduE is u. | ay 


. 


c. Hear me, Aimejia; 1 care not to mock you 
in any ſhew, ſhape, or form; but to intreat you to forgive 
my ungenerous ſuſpicions and unrelenting perverſeneſs. 
Amelia, 1 have heard and ſeen too much — You 
have Ufturbed my yours Tann but Tm deter- 

cl. Twas the eck of 2 aided breaſt, that 
rather claims your pity than reſentment. Could I, 
agreeable to my profeſſions of loving bur you alone, 


in ſuch a fituation, de ſufficiently cool and diſpaifionate 


your heart, and the daring inſult of an ayowed lider= 
tine? — Cond TI — | 
Amelia. — bim in 33 
Suppoſe there was faith in womankind. vg 

Col. Left to myſelf, my dear Amelia, I had not 
filed to do yon ample juſtice. But reflection was gone 
— en gliſtened in my eye, as a fallen cherub; and 


fame inſtant, both what you was, and what to my then 


diſtinguiſhing faculty of reaſon, that, like the demoniac, 


not 


-» 


8 


ſee you unmoved in the arms of another? — Could 1 


to diſcriminate between the involuntary emotions of 


my too quick imagination repreſenting to me at the, 


2222 be deemed accountable for the wild 


ms, — me, 3 me 8 8 the 
only means left of juſtification; which, as yow, I did 


4 
* 
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yok then.diſdain.. Could.loye ſuggeſtoxtrayaganceJike 


this; delußve love, that gloſſes oer oui cxings, pal- 
8 liates defect, and changes vice into virtua ? — Away 
; wich theſe fong.excuſes! - — they argue nothing. 


nl. Diſtraction! /The.meaſre of reſentment 


: - willeer keep pace with the injury ſuppoſed; and love 


— extreme, if thwarted, rages into furious jealouſy, — 
owed with cool indifference only, you might 
well haye ade gy love, AY, truth, and, boaſted 
honour, a 5 * ; 

Anl. Very well, Sitz FRE, by traducing/a mi- 


fireſs, de ſhew our love; and raſhly engaging 2, duel, 
 pfove beyond x doubt, chat truth and Honour, which 


had elſe lain dormant. Excuſe me, Sir, if J intrude too 
far — - But the whoſe reputation is at ſtake, who, how- 


ever innocent, is hourly i in danger of becoming 1 fub- 


Je& for publick converſation, may well be indulged 2 


; little uneafineſs on ſo trying an-0ctafion. May I pre- 
ſume your affair with Sir Humphrey will yet admit of 
| zecommodation? (On ſeeing 'the Colonel conce#nid, ſhe 


continnes.) None, I hope, will dare impute my in- 


; |  rexeſting myſelf in this affair, to other motives, than 
the pleaſures of a ſpotleſs name; and unblemiſhed cha- 


raQer. © On your part, Sir, if the aws' of honour and 
probiry have ceaſed to have their due weight with you, 


Feet the danger to which you &xp6ſe your life, rid the 
> iy alen of an independent fortune, are, I fxould 
think, objects worthy your preſent enſiderations. 


an. Unwhttftigly, perhips, you probe me to the 
quick, I che not here to enter into 1 diſeufſſon of 


E this 


| of the de, 2 


this nature; the only purport of my ſoul. was, to have 
apologized for my too haſty ſurmiſes in your disfayour, 
and obtain forgiveneſs. Can my Amelia refuſe me this 
conſolation? — Can ſhe, for whom alone; the joys of 
life, the influence. of fortune, the flattering promiſes of 
hope, and every other endearment of the ſoul, caii 
boalt its charms! can ſhe refuſe me a boon like this? 
Speak my Amelia! adminiſter; comfort to my foul! " 
n pardoned, and let chance diſpoſe the reſt. - 6 
| Amelia, * Suppoſe it as you with; ſtin I-muſt inſiſt 

_ {Won my former queſtion: een oe. _—_ 
, am to fe??? 

h (LAs e fund ie Hatt: 1 cannot fag. Brt - 
o Wreft aſſuredg üs fur as in me lies, no means conſiſtent 
Vith the character of a gentleman , and a ſoldier, Mall 
J- be leſt untried to bring about a reconciliation, you (@ 
a nach wiſh for; as well on your account - — as that I 
22 

f 

he 


cannot but entertain ſome ſcruples, 3 h regard to the 

rectitude of duelling, in any caſe, that is not deemed 

immediate ſelfdefence. My life and fortune are both at 
1- WH ſtake. As to the former, long innured to dangen un- 
mt accuſtomed; to pry too -curiously into the effets of 
z- chance, I zm little ſolicitous 28 to the eonſequerices, 
could I be aſſured of the legality. of the means; and as 
to the latter, (Jooking tenderly on ber) I have taken fuch 
meaſures. 528 muſt inſure me ita fall enjoyment, even 
tho life ſhould be no more, (ſeeming e much moved, , 
be looks at bis watch, and haſtens of). Tve ourſtaid an 
appointment, — * happineſs attend You, till next we 
mee. 5 (Ei.) 
Vo I. III. Fi a Amelia 


* 7 
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Amelia alone, and irreſolus. 

What can all this mean ? — Secure him irs Full 
_ enjoyment, even tho life ſhould be no more!“ 
Good Heavens! Was ever ſo much love and honour 
thrown away on ſuch a ſtubborn, froward heart as mine! 
What frankneſs! What ſpirit and condeſcenſion ! What 
delicacy of ſentiment? And hall I, knowing, as I do, 
the aſcent I have over him, ſuffer a man like this to 
expoſe a life ſo neceſſary to my quiet, to the frivolous 
punctilios of a falſe honour? — Away with this meaneſt 
of pride! this ſcrupulous attention to the minutize of 
form! this ceaſeleſs dread of humiliation! If prayers, 
entreaties, and the mediation of friends ſbould fail me, 
| he, who wonld pierce his beart, ſhall make his way 

through mine, 5 | (Eis.) 


0 


To the Lovers of genuine humour, we need not ap0- 
logiſe ſor laying before them the following Letter, 
| addreſſed to that old. und well-known , of 
the Public, SYLyanus UzBan, Gent, 


To ener 07 cue be has . 
”* x6 note the ſldmbers even of this great genius — and 

1 rb& not in © flyle of perfun&ory diſquifition, but with 
eh a degree of aſperity as critics diſcover when they 
** we criicifing the works of a rival.” 5 
Hawkins v. Jounson. 442- 


”.. , 


| LAW : ; 4 . 5 | * | Hay 3. 


Larter to Syloanus Urban, 3273 


' May 3. 

il Ma. UAS ANV, 
Have you read that divine bock the . Liſe of Sa- 
TW muel Johnſon, LL. D. by Sir John Hawkins, Knt.?” 
Have you done any thing but read it fince it was firſt 
publiſhed? For my own part, I ſeruple not to declare, 
nat I eould not reſt till I had read it quite through, 
notes, digreſſions, index, and all; — then I could not 
reſt till I had gone over it a ſecond time. I begin to 
think that increaſe of appetite grows by what it feeds 
on; for I have been reading it ever ſince. I am now 
in the midſt of the fixteenth peruſal; and Neill I diſcover 
new beauties. I can think of nothing elſe; I can talk 
of nothing elſe, In ſhort, my mind is become tumid, 
and longs to be delivered of thoſe many and great concep- 
tions with which it has laboured fince I have been 
through a courſe. of this moſt perſect exemplar of bio- 
graphy. The:compaſs of learning, the extent and ac- 
eursey of information, the judiciqus criticiſms, the 
0- moral reflections, the various opinions, legal and poli- 
TW tical, to ſay nothing of that exceſs of candour and cha- 
of rity that breathe throughout the work, make together 

ſuch a collection of ſweets, that the ſenſe aches at them. 

fit To crown all, be language ir refined wo @ decree of. imma- 
culate purity, and diſplays the whole force of turgid alo- 
quence,. Johnſon, to be ſure, was thought for a while 
to have a knack at life- writing; but who, in his ſenſes, 
would compare him to our Knight? Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart, in the account of Crichton, (which the Knight 
has given us, 304 becauſe ir is ſo intimately eonnected 
„ vith _ 


5 eation of this Life, a copy. of the Hiſtory of Muſic” 
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with Johnſon's life,) bonderſponders i it pretty well; but 
even he muſt yield the palm. 


Read Hawkins once, and you can read no more, 
For all books elſe appear ſo mean, fo poor; 
Johnſon's a dunce ; but {till perſiſt to read, 

And Hawkins will de all the books you need. 


Sir John has, in his own perſon, verified a reflection 

of Johnſon's upon that charming writer Sir Richard 
Blackmore (and he too was knight and bookmaker,) 
UHe wrote on as he had written before, and neither 
turned afide to ſoſten his critics by civility, nor repreſs 
theta dy confutation.” See alſa what our biographerſſl,. 
fays'to the ſame purpoſe, but in terms much more ele 
gant," 349. Now obſerve, Mr. Urban, bow exact! 
this has been St. John's caſe. The witlings and criticg: 
of che day combined to run down chat excellent bock 
the Hiſtory of Muſic,” in five volumes quarto; andi. 
heir malice prevailed ſo effectually, for ſome time 
that people who had any regard for their reputatior 
were aſhamed to have the book, or to know any thing 
about it. But Sir John was ſteady to his reſolution: hi 
wrote on as be had written before; and preſented the public., 
with this laſt beſt gift, eee ee burlf 
is the cauſe of ſelling the Knight's other works. Hon 
was my beart dilated, as my friends can teſtify is- war 
with the ntws of this Life being translated into the Ruſſia 
I am credibly informed, that fince the publi 


| has riſen, firſt from half a guinea to twelve and ſix- . 

pence; next to fifteen ſhillings, nay, that even a guin 1 

bis been paid for a ſet handſomely bound in morocco. * 
* Fr 5 80 175 7 
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$0 that the bookſeller, inſtead of lofing two handed 
and fifty pounds, is likely to loſe not above two hun- 


I beg pardon, Mr. Urban, for this rapture. But I can- 
not govern my imagination, whenever I think or ſpeak 
of that great man. However, as I diſaprove of general 
criticiſm, I will try to check my enthuſiaſm, and point 
out ſome few of the numberleſs beauties that ſhine 


„when he learns, from the Life of Johnſon, 4. 
that fr uma. ſignifies che king's evil; and from a long 
Ia tin note, that other people have been afflifted with 

"Wit befides the Doctor. But the paſſages quoted from 
atin authors are numerous, though, it muſt be owned, 


prove that dutifal children wait upon their parents: 


| this is cleared up beyond a doubt by ſeven lines 
om Ingvlphus. Sog. 581. Next came Magna Charta 
ind Juſtinian's Inſtitutes. Of Magna Charta Sir John 
has the ſame opinion with that loyal ſubje& Oliver Crom- 


on o Nolrs language. Befides theſe damning 


* 3 


dred and thirty, or two hundred and forty, at moſt, 


through this inimitable performance. Of the Knight's 
earning, which ſome profane crities have been hardy 
enough to queſtion, no Zoiltis will dare to doubt in fu- 


very happily applied, 19 from Eraſmus's Colloquies, to 


ia. from Archbiſhop Peccham; 347. a new quotation 
"owfrom Ovid. 470. we are informed, to our un- 
P. genden. that to appoſe means to pur queſtions ; 


well, whoſe poetry on the occafion is well known. But 
Knight, as his manner is, has greatly improved 5 


roofs , the work abounds in ſach. flowers us theſe: 
n Temp. Car. II. Diftamen. Nati ß 


| Heres | 


SX 


* 


equally ſtrong. | 
a paraly fir. 461. Nv? yup epxrras. The meaning is (ſay 
| ſor notice, and conſequently for admiration. One par 


the ſubſtance of the ten volumes, T cannot but laug 


Hes; 1 mall Uindleite it from the objeRtions of the en 
Vrban, Tf, Have ct done jaftice to the Knigt s merit. 


an. 
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literatim. Sui generir. Notanda. Vide ſupra in not. Ex 
relatione PETA Flood. Exemplars. Quoad the perſon, 
Evidentia rei. Ex cathedra. Teftamentary diſpoſitions in 
extremis. Inops confilis. I ſhould be glad, after this, 
to ſee the wretch that will diſpute Sir John's Latin. As 
for his Greek, the proofs are not indeed ſo many, but wh 


And when one's proofs are aptly choſen, 
Three are as valid as three dozen, 


318, 582. Myops or near: ſighted perſons. Seized witl 


Sir John) For the night cometh. And ſo it is, Mr. Urban 
1 ſhould now go on to the other beauties of this book, 
but I am diſtracted with the variety of ſubjects that cal 


tictlar I muſt mention. Whoever buys this Life, buy 
the pith and marrow of Johnſon at the ſame time; fo 
the Knight has, with grear art, inſerted in his work 


when I think what fimplerons the bookſellers are to ſel 
the Life ſeparately from the works. Do they expect 
that any body will boy, at a great price, in ten volu 
mes, what he may have ſo much cheaper in one? Nevet 
was a king in Chriſtendom bettet bit than they are. 
Wan take my lexve at preſent; but next month, if you 
bade 1dom to ſpare, I ſhall reſume the pleafing taſk ol 
eriticifivg this delightfpt book. 1 hall diſplay its beau 


vious füd ſgnbrantP fdr ſuch there are; and you, Mr 


Laſtly 
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Laſtly, with all due deference, I ſhall beg lexve to pro- 


have been made in the ſecond edition, I ſhall therefore 
give the reader a collation of the principal paſſages 
where I have noted any variation. No apology 
ſurely to be made for deſcending to ſuch ſeemingly mi- 
nute particulars, The different editions of ſo valuable 
a book have full as good a right to be collated as the 
MSS. of a muſty old claſſic, the editions of Shakeſpeare, 
or even of Ignoramus itſelf. In a ſtatue from the hand 
of Phidias, I would not, if I could help it, have a ſingle 
toe-nail amiſs. And, fince the ſmalleſt ſpeck is ſeen 


not be diſpleaſed with a freedom which proceeds ſolely 
from eſteem. . SUNDRY WHERZOF, | 


4 Fj 


Lener on the Royal Proclamation 
relating to Sundays. 


Sunday, eth Sept. 1787. 
Wel „ well, Mr. Printer, the murder's all ont 


live I have not taſted a morſel, nor drank a ſingle drop 
fince my ſupper laſt night until this moment, and it is 
now almoſt Monday morning. I will gu you a faith- 


«> 
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poſe a few dorrections and amendments. It is doubt- 
leſs of the utmoſt importance ta know what alterations 


on ſnow, I am perſuaded that the Knight himſelf will 


now; and fix days ſhalt thou labour, and on the ſe- 
venth do nothing not ſo much as eat and drink, It is 
fact: I ſaw the new Proclamation in the pariſh' of Lam-. 
beth this day, and I felt its effects: for as I hope to 


X 4 | ful 
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fal account of the whole day's transaction, and then if 

Von think proper, you may, with what I write, in- 

form your readers, and-affure them from me, that I do 
not exaggerate, whatever I may ſet down in malice. 

I got up at ſeven o'clock, at my lodgings, in Stan- 

gate-ftreet, Lambeth Marſh; for I love a dry ſpot of 

ground and fine proſpect, and went, as was my uſual 

cuſtom, to poor Paſſengers, to get my hair dreſſed, 

and my chin ſhaved, Butlo! when I came there, I} 

© Found an order paſted on the door, figned by their 

Surrey Worſhips, that the barber's occupation was ſu- 

ſpended for twenty-four hours, — and that there 

| Hould be no ſhaving and powdering on a Sunday. 


This, ſaid I to myſelf, is ſtrange — — but I ſuppoſe 
it is all for the beſt. The Proclamation is for the pur- 
| poſe of keeping holy the Lord's day , and no body will 
do any work — and I ſaw an example — for juſt at 
that momenta great clerical man paſſed by in a poſt 

conch and four, with his wig well powdered; but it 
uus dreſſed on à Saturday night. Pious man, ſaid I, 
1 he is now gone out of town to ayoid 888 any labour 

on the Lord's day. 


N vent on in my ; working cjoaths; — (they were 
. *. decent) and called at the Lactarium in St. George's 
5 Fields, where Engliſm milk is ſold under a Latin motto. 
Ino brandy is Latin for a gooſe, and rum of courſe 
Latin for. a ſyllabub. But the Proclamation deſtroyed 
all etymology; for the devil a drop I could get — and 


„ Oo mf pw, ov 


| there the pocheows ſtood dropping their milk, whilſt 


> 
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the conſtables with exger eyes, watched to ſee who 
ſhould dare to offend the order- of the Juſtices, by 


putting a pail under them, to caſe the udder of its na- 
tural burden. 


This, thought I, wort do; and ſo I went to 
Thiowpfiaa's at the Circus Coffee · houſe, and defired the 
waiter to ger wo ſome breakfaſt, The man looked ter- 
rified, and went to the bar — his miſtreſs (and upon 
my ſoul 1 hate to ſee 2 pretty woman in eonfufion) 
looked terrified alſo. A fine little child brought me the 
order of the juſtices. 01 this nonſenſe,” — I had 
ſcarce ſaid theſe words, when a Qui tam attorney » 
the corner of the room, 'took down the courſe — 
doubt to proſecute me for profaning the as. 

It was not poſſible that all the whole pariſh were 
determined to ſtarve, and ſo I ſteered to the Elephant 
and Caſtle, where I thought their love of money would 
ſecure me ſomething to drink at leaſt; for they always 
charge two-pence at that .houſe for a pint of beer, 
though they ſellt e pot. for three-pence halfpenny; burt 
I found that the Juſtices hat not only ſhut them up, but OW. 9 
had curtailed the very ſtage horſes of their allowancs; " 
for when Holden, with his Mitcham coach, ſtopped F 
to get water, the poor beaſts were allowed only a quart 
eich, by order of the Juſtices; leſt they might, by 
0 half a pailful, profane the Lord's day, although oe 
al of them was an ignorant country horſe, that Holden To 
4 bought at Barnet fair on Tueſday laſt. 
&t From the Elephant aud Caſtle, I went to the Dog 
ind pr bur that was barred againſt all entrance, 
5 | although _ 


- 
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although there had been ſach a multiplicity of inviting 


paths lately made to divert the people from John | 


O'Groats and other houſes to that ſcene of delight. 
Rather hungry, I journeyed on to Maſter Cuſhion's 


— perhaps you don't know Cuſhion — he is a fat ho- 


neſt fellow; but lived ſo near the Doctor and the Arch- 
_ biſhop that it would be as dangerous to his licence to 
open his houſe on a Sunday to ſatisfy hunger and thirſt, 


28 it would be to his inclination to attempt the true 


meaning of a ſelect veſtry. 


From Cuſhion's I went to Brunſden' 's. It was then 
_ almoſt eleven, and I was pretty ſure of meeting them 
at breakfaſt — and Brunſden's being a very hoſpitable 
| Houſe, 28 the looks of the hoſteſs will tell you 
whenever you enter, I had little doubt of getting 
ſomething to eat. But Three Coney Walk was inter- 
died, although it lay ſo much ont of the common 
road, and both Tommy and Maurice declared that the 
Juſtices had ordered no eating, drinking, or hair 
- dreſſing on the Lords day. God be praiſed. fald I, the 
Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away, There was 
ſomething ominous in the latter part of the ejaculation ; 
for a conſtable juſt at, that moment ſeized on an apple 
| woman's baſket, and though ſhe declared the neceſſity 
of ſupporting an aged mother and eight fatherleſs chi!- 
dren, the was hurried to priſon for offending the be- 
ngyolent Author of Nature, 1 


I got into converſation with : a \ military 3 
he bad experienced a ſevere fit of the gout. He was 
rather ſevere in his reflections, and ſo was I likewiſe; 
: | | . ; ' x + by 4 for 
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for I had alſo experienced the gout. Our conjeRures 
did not entertain any good idea as to the proſpe& of 
concluſion, however good the premiſes of the proola- 
mation; for, unleſs there was a proof the neceſſity 
of 2 general interdiction on the Lord's day, from all 
kind of pleaſure and labour, the aggregate body of the 


people would look on: partial attempts to appear reli- 

giouſly. inclined, with the ſame deteſtation that the 

pureſt of all religions views the bypoeriſy of a modern 

fanatick, 
n I quitted the Captain „and went on to Riley's, at 
m Cumberland Gardens; I was certain I ſhould be enter- a 
ie Wl tained as a friend, if I was not taken in as 2 common 
u WW pecuniary viſitor. Riley by his tranſplantation, bass 
g Wl 1oft nothing of his natural hoſpitality, although he may th 
r- bave ſuffered by too ſtrict an adherence to national F 
n Wl partiality, I was however much damped by ſeeing the b 


e Proclamation of the Juſtices ſtuck up on a barber's 
ir window, as I entered the paſſage to the gardens. 

e Den it, ſays I, — (the qui tam attorney was not 
as WW preſent) what does all this mean? — Bur I ſoon found 1 
|; Wl out the Joſtices had been likewiſe in that neighbour- F 
le hood, for when 1 came to what is called Marble Hall, : 
T heard the great dog howling, and on aſking Walter, 1 
!- WW was informed that the Jaſtices had forbid work on the 1 
— Lord's day, and as his maſter was u victualler, if any 1. 
thing was given to the maſtiff, - or to any living eres- 
n, WM ture, in the way of eating or drinking, Riley would 
loſe his licence. I pitied the poor dog becauſe he cer- 
tainly = conſider this a very unnaturl ct, he not 
tr. 3 being 


N 
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being competent to read the” Proclamation. — But 
dogs are dogs — and, as dogs let them be treated, 
I ventured through the paſſage. into the kitchen how. 
ever, expecting to ſee the uſual ordinary; but inſtead 
of good roaſt and boiled, and a large fire, the grate 
ſtood cold and empty. the cook praying againſt weekly 
faſts, and the apprentices crying amen. 

From the kitchen I went to the bar. — It was the 
ſame there — I begged a hard biſcuit, in the way of 
charity, as I could not have it for money — but it was 
to no purpoſe — the Magiſtrates had forbid, eating, 
drinking, or hair-dreſſing, on the Lord's day — It 
Happened juſt at this moment, that one of the dogs 
| had ſtole a piece of a gooſe, and made off with it. — 
Happy dog! ſaid I. — The waiters, cook, and ap- 

prentices, went in purſuit of him; and had not the 
Beudle of the pariſh luckily eaught him before he got 
Into the road, and was ſeen by Sir Joſeph Mawbey, 
Riley would have loſt his licence. Tom, the boy, 
took the gooſe, and naturally enough had a bit out of 
it. This was flying in the face of the Juſtices, and he 
and the puppy dog were inſtantly committed to the 
cage, for breaking the Sabbath, wg no 
_ Almighty Father of Mercies! eried I to niyſelf, is 
it a fin againſt thy Divine will, to eat and drink, or 
to appear decent on the day which thou haſt comman- 
died to be kept holy? — Should we not rejoice and be 
glad, as well as pray? — There cannot ſurely be dam- 


nation annexed to hair-dreſling, nor eternal miſery the 


_ conſequence of ſelling 2 dinner on a'Sunday. What 


* 
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are we to do? — There ran be no diftinQion, in the 


eyes of God, between paying for 2 dinner at homa 


and tippling at a publiek Houſe. 


—_—_ OW PD FT oe Fe 


numbers of people. who were out, like myſelf, and 


os, 444 


and dice and cards, in the fields. 


2 n i 


| ThovoHTs' or. | VOLTAIRE. 
Not publiſhed in bis Works. 


Tue difference bsthysen 2 Bdettine kid » hypberite 


t ——— — the oth works = 


„ me of genius would not de ſo freqsteutly taken 


for blockheads, had they-nibt too goed hu Vpffiion of 


lexve them' to 
to aſcertain and patronize their merit, until a gaol con- 
yinces them of their error. oof 394 16: + af 
Men of talents ſhould never iſcover-thew — if 
| they would preſerve the charaRter of honeſt-men; it is 
GOAL 6-0 O48 well of tg. horn-nnt 
mind of a,perſpn at one time. 

'«There is nothing id dengerons un Living with 6 
. 
W 4 

1 | EE To 


2 
xf WM the diſcernment of mankind. They write books, and 
e 
e 


and a dinner abroad; or tippling in my own Fe | 


Wich theſe refleſtions,. I departed, and e 
the hunger away as long s it, was light, in looking at 


who could 4 tet! no repaſt, plying at pitch and tols, leap 5 


the ignorance and pre judiee af the world 
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To believe the ſlander of a perſon, who ſpeaks in 
every body, evinces you e is * to his 
malignity. 

Poverty is a crime to which the world imputes every 
other; f for if a virgin be poor; the will ſoon be made, 
in the opinion of mankind, the mother of all fin. 


| _AQtions apparently good have frequently the worlt 
of motives. And what have appeared bad aftions hays 
as often ariſen from the moſt pure intentions. 


The firſt ſtep to virtue i640-praiſe it with fincerity, 


Wonld you have 2 miſer to beſtow with Ii E. 
aſk him for his — 11 of ma * will fin 
ſpendthriſt. 1 


Many give advice more ra diſplay PEN own Tu 
than with 2 defire to promote i intereſt. . 
Youth, jg, fickle, and,age conſtant;, from. che me 
vale "which, is, their confiiragon, { 10 3. 
ZBaſhfulneſti in youth i is à promiſing 3 of fa 
ture excellence. It mews they have à ſenſe of there 
being 2 propriety in chings, which they egg 
have not yet had ſufficient experience t6 attuin. 
Cheek hot the timidity of youth; if you r not 
render them preſumptuous and impertiuent. 
Tue intoxication which youth continually Ares 
s is too frequently diſtinguiſhed from every other 
| ſpecies of ebriety, by giving is yoraries ai hrurt nch. 
which it is not in ee ene au 
or diminim. 9 cb e ee 


& * 
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What muſt a virtuous woman feel before the eie 
of her love, and whom ſhe cannot marry? 


Women are firſt the ſlaves, and afterwards the mi- 
ſtreſſes of their affeRtions. 5 

Love frequently makes the lovely diſguſting, and 
the ugly defirable. _ 
| ——— Ul virws # man ct reha 
in the opinion of wn. 

© Nothing flatters - ide vinicy of the fair ſex more 
chan to be loved dy men eminent for their abilities. 
' Peace and reputation keep moſt coquettes virtuous. 


Viirpne is a profeſſion which many a woman. would 
change could the ne atthe ſame time, her credit, 


Thoughts of Voltaire. 
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je * 10 BAD HUSBANDS.,. 2.4 
* Qui 5 60 ille facie : 


ate the nuniber of wretches that deſerve that 
ume, there | is not to be found one who will dare 0 
ſubſcribe to che charaQer , exch ſearching their circle 
of acquaintance for a worſe character than his own; + 
wany of them bad from a falſe education, more of them 
from example, and all of them for want of mature 
thought. Let the idler, the drunkard, the adulterer, 
the quarrellefz the fighter, or the gameſter, aſk *what 
it is to be a bad husband?” The queſtion anſwers itſelf 
to them, They ate all bad busbands; but there is 8 
more direſt and ſolemn apſwer to the queſtion. A bad 
d. OY dun 


1 


re the worſt of husbatds. Is not the "60 
| ſome of our great men, the firſt cauſe "of (6 many di- 


8320 * bed ee. 
Busdand is f far, z perjured villain; a bad husband 
makes himſelf a fool; for che chat loveth his wife, 
loveth himſelf. ” The man who bas no regard for him- 
ſelf is unfit for ſociety, and unqualified for the. marriage 
fate. A man muſt be eaſy within himſelf before he can 
dee ſo to his otherſelf; for his wife Is bis otherfelf. The 
man tho loves his wife will have pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction in her alone, beugt witch her weakneſs and 
hiding her infirmities, providing fpr her ſaitable to her 
ſituation, inſtrycting her agreeable to his ahilixies, and 
in all things direQing her wich Jove and tenderyeſs, 
They being, «one fleſh,” have but one intereſt 2; One 
common good, and are the moſt ſincere friends. The 
man h dies not act upon "theſe" prirſeipies'Hs 4 bad 
Husbanit.* There are very fed bad wives edidpited to 
the number of bad husbanda ;. and if men kept up to the 
of their character as hnsbands, the marriage 
ſtate —— complete? Bt Wochen, beglected, in- 
'  Lulted, tyrannized over, ſwore at, beat, turned out of 
doors — perhaps for a friendly, ;Admonition, in Ropes 
ef faving b er gear partner, family and ſelf from ruin, 

Such in, is a cruelty that only the worlt of men 
can be guilty of, and yet we daily ſee the beſt of wo- 
men treated in this ſhamefuſ manner. How frequent is 
ir that men, raiſedby the fortune of their wives, grudge 
' them the common neceſlaries of life; alſo defiling the 
marriage bed, and deſerting their families,© Such men 


| fiegleR 0 


vue? Did n der thelt ; herſelf, 
| AY Which 
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wn which the ſolemn obligation they entered on at the utar 
4 obliges them to perform, I am perſuaded no woman 

" I would make a retaliation; they are made up of tenders | 
Det and love, and did they meer à proper return at 
* home, they would never ſeek for happineſs abroad. 
5 We have ſeen divorces take place, and in a ſhort timg 
* the ſame parties marry again, convinced of their mi- 
5 ſtake; they ſoon ſaw happineſs was only to be found in 

a the married ſtate, and at bome; having returned to them. 
aa ſelves, and to each other, paſſed the remai nder of tlelt 
— days i in happineſs and love. 


nel If the dad husband, when he is cool and "TAY 
and believes arf bereafter — or he would reconoitre his 
paſt behaviour to an amiable woman, to a woman of 24 
good a family as his own, to a tender wife, a prudent 


ne 
manager, a careful mother, and a fincere friend: if, 1 


ſay, a man is ever ſerious, and looks into himſelf, he 


double ardour to his much injured wife, who will not 
fail to receive him with great joy and tenderneſs. 


There are alſo bad husbands who negle& their 


the intemperance of their youth may have deſtroyed the 


in ſiekneſs and in health, binding themſelves, let the 
infirmity lie on which fide it may, to be content, Such 
men or women who do not ſolemnly obſerve the oblie 
bations they enter on when married, may be juſtly 
termed bad husbands or bad wives. 

Ver. I. . 


. | — 
1 N 


wuſt deteſt the error of his ways, and return with 


wives for not having children; not conſidering that 


* 
- '4 1 — LO 
* * Y - : 24 — 


power of that bleſſing, or remembring when they mar⸗ 
ried, it ws for better for worſe, for richer for poorer, 


Ye 


— 
338 | Ode. 
Ye monſters of iniquity, caſt your eyes to Wind · 
ſor's Royal Palace; there you will behold, for your 
example, in the beſt of Kings, the beſt of husbands ; 
| there you will ſee undivided conjugal love, parental 


fondneſs, and the moſt affeRionare family that ever 
adorned a Court. 


May their bright enample influence your future 


eonduct, and may you be for ever happy in yourſelyes 
and families, is the fincere wiſh of &e. 


0 D E. 
Written by Mr. Ha STINGS, on nn 
in his voyage from Bengal to England, in 1785; 


| addreſſed to john Shore, Eſq. nom belonging ta the 
Supreme Council in Bengal. 


" In imitation of Honace — Book II. Ode 16. 
* Otium Dives Ce. 


For eaſe the harraſs'd ſeaman prays, 
When equinoctial tempeſts raiſe 
The Cape's ſurrounding wave; 
When hanging o'er the reef he hears 
The cracking maſt, and ſees or fears, 
Beneath his wat'ry grave. 


WY: For eaſe the low Mahratts ſpoils, 
And hardier Sic erratick toils, _ 
While both their eaſe forego: 
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| Perch'd on his couch Diſtemper breuhes, 


Ode, 339 


| Pot ese, which neither gold can buy, 
Nor robes, nor gems» which oft belie, 
_ The covert heart, beſtow. 


For neither gold nor gems combir?a 
Can heil the ſoul of ſuffering mind. 


Lol where the owner lies: 


And Care, like ſmoke, in turbid avreaths, 


He wir enjoys, nor 'covets more, 


The lands his father held 


Is of true bliſs poſſeſs'd ; 
Let but his mind unfetter'd tread 


| Far as the paths of knowledge lead, 


And wiſe as well as bleſs d. 


oo cre hes Seater d e 
| Left printed lies his fame deſtroy, 


Which labour'd years have won; 


Nor pack'd committees break, his reſt, 


Nor av'rice ſends him forth. in queſt 
Of climes beneath the ſan. 


Short is oer ſpan; — then why engage 

In ſchemes for which man's 5 age . 
| Was neer by fate defign'd? 
Why Might the gifts of nature's hand? 
Wha wanderer from his native, land 


er left himſelf behind? 


Yo: rbe 


The reftieſs thought, and wayward wil. 
And diſcontent attend him ſtil, _ 
Nor quit him while he lives; 


At ſea, care follows in the wind; 
At land, it mounts the pad behind, 


Or with the poſt- boy drives. 


He who would happy live to- day, 
Muſt langh the preſent ills away, 
Nor thinks of woes to come; 
For come they will, or ſoon or late 
Since mix d at beſt is man's eſtate, 
By Heaven” 8 eternal doom, 


To ripen'd age. Clive liv d renown'd, SY 
With lacks enrich'd — — - with honours erown' — 
His valour's well-earn'd meed, 
Too longs alas! he liv'd to hate 
His envied lot, and died too late, 
From life's oppreſſion freed. 


An early death was Elliot's doom; = - 
I ſaw his opening virtues bloom. 

And manly ſenſe unfold: 
Too ſoon to fade 1 bade the ſtone RE; 
Record his name, *midſt hords unknown, | 
|  Unknowing what if told. 


To thee, Wande * fis ny "Oy 
wich they may) in health to lives - 
Herds , flocks, and fruitful fields, 


Thy 
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Thy vacant, hours in migth to ſhine ; 
With theſe, the muſe. already thine, | 
* Her preſent bounties yields. +. 

For me, O Shore! 1 only claim, 

To merit — not to feek for fame —” 
The good and juſt to Pleaſe ; — 

A ſtaten above the "fear of want, * 

Domeftick love — Hav'ns-choiceſt grant, 
Health, leiſure , peace, and eaſe. 


— — 
py 0:4 
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EPITAPH 
0 a ATR. MAKER, 


— Here nes, in an 3 poſition, 
| The out ſide cafe. of 
Peter. Pendulum, watch maker, 
Whoſe abilities in that line were an honour 
| To "his pr ofeſſion. o 
5 Integrity was the 2 1. 
And prudence the regulator 
Of all the Actions of his life. 
mund generbus, und liberal | 
His band never flopped © g 
Tiu he had relieved miſtreſs. 
80 nicely regulated were all his motions, , 1255 
© That he never went wrong, = 
Except: when ſet a-poi) 


© Hy1 oe pt 


42 | Epitaph on 4 Watch- Maker, 
242 | 


Who did not know Pe 
u Ky: 
'Even then, he Was eafily 
Let be again. 7 
bad the agg diſpoſing bis came 
"2 - So well, 
| his hours glided away 
1 
of pleaſure and delight, A. 
unlucky minuse put a pert 
tg His reed his Bf 
He departed this | 
Wound up TOA} 
In hopes of being taten in. 
By his Maler * 
* d of being thoroughly cleaned, repair | 
. 2 ' And ſet 4. going : 
10 the world to worn 
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- in Dover, Apryy 20, 1788. 


"VA I tread the . ; 
1 ye _ e Age. SOL} 
fe in 8 Seabbärd ſNeeps the poignan Au 
3 Rival hall its harpneſs 


My 
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My ſtock ef Poiſon too's exhauſted quite, 
Were I diſpoſed — I cannat die to night. 
And deeds: of Swurcide „ Ve ould remember, 
Suit beſt the glomy . ſeaſon of November: 
Till then at leaſt, I ſhall my death, poſtpone, , 
And leave all barbarous bloody acts alone; 
Nor will I promiſe- then to keep my word, 
If with your gracious Plaudits nom I'm heard; 
For Beauty's ſmile ſhall diſſipate each ſear, 
Whilft at this great Tribunal I appear. 5 8 
Before theſe Judges can I ſhrink from Trial, 
Where Candour's pleas have never met Denial? 
Each error and defe& you'll kindly ſean, 
And ſeorn to follow Perſecution's plan; 
Though here ſo harſh a ſyſtem can't be found — 
In ocher Pacers, has it ne'er gained ground? | 
(Aſſum'd HomartTy's attraftiue J 
Whilſt Briton's ſhudder at ſome fancied Tale, * 
Meant only as a Tub 10 catch the Whale!) 
The brawls of Bramins now-invade the ear, 
A pair of baff ſtarved Becums next appear! 
cnarr SiG — @ Prince! — Believe me, tis no joke, 
For two whole days war not allowed to ſmoke! ? 
Afoph- u{- Qmrah — and Ul-Dowlah fee, _.. 
And in their Pockets ſcarce one por Rupee! | 
Here Nabobs, Rajahs, are deſpoird of all — 
Here Indian Ladies left withont' a Shaw!! 

Such Peculation, Robbery, and Plunder 
The hairs of Gameſterr ſtand aghaſt with wonder! | 
Nay, I've been told, th* aftoniſhiwent is ſuch, 
Some have quite yawn'd, and ws — Git is to much.” 


344 Prologue. 


If woe fiftirions "muſt our minds engage, 

For Mrszxy Theat. — ſeek the Stage! 
Let Snaresprats's Images bar hearts kit: 
The moſt '6bdurate meſts at Lear's Tale; 
Who looks unterrifyd on Baznguo's Ghoſt, . 
Or Tyrant Richivd ete the Battle's loſt? 

| Hears with u hegrt{unmoy'd, Orbello rave, 

Or Moon-ſtruck Manier on Opbelia's Grave? 
Who liſts to Sursum with u callous Ear, 
Nor yields to OTway's tender ſcene the tear? 
Their claims th* unfeeling dare not diſallow; 
To ſuch pretenſions Envy's ſelf muſt bow. 
O could the Hunible efforts of to-night, - 
From this enchanting circle praiſe excite, 
Our ents obtain'd'— nor will we ones repine 
That others- ſhare the favouts of the Nine: 
Their proudeſt trophies -unconcern'd we'll views 
If our endeayours' ure approv'd by You. . 


= * : 4 
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From. ber own ge, Buiury chaſe, 

In all its dloomy, pride, the Rosen, 
And from the feather'd races the Doyy; 2 
Then, FIIAIAINI on thy cheek ſhe threw | 
The bluſhing Flow'rs enchanting Hue, 


Then form'd * Nr from the Bird of Love. 
e N e 


AAA * 
* 
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Ah! though. I'm, doom'd to rom afar,.. 
Vet ſþall the Mornipg's, beamy Star, 
Vet ſhall the placid glow of Eve, 
| Recall thy Charms to bleſs my Mind: 
Dear Charms! with' dearer Virtues Jon,” 
80 chan my Hearr e to Bere. 


And often will 1 toivring Ke. 
Tui the, dark: Mountains veil the bs - 
While thut delicions Fancy cheers — 
For then more ſweer the Groves ach. 
The Linnet trills her Farewell Song, - _ 
And then more loyely, Nav 11 ſelf penn. 


And ſure the happy Youths whe "_ 0 
.. Upon thine Eye's refiſtieſs Blace, 
Where gay "Life's paljſh'd circles Chipe, 
Or view amid. the Comic Scene, 1 
Thy dimpled miles, and graceful mien, 
Sball find **their Boſoms ſympathize with mine.” 


Whether rhou ſhow/ft with matchleſs Mill, 
*'' Uniteady Faſhions" foward W. 
As artleſs Maid, or heedleſs Wife, 
Truth, Nature, Sentiment prevail, 
And. through, the Mirth-inſpiring. Tale, 
Al Ercrion n in 1141 *. 


\% 


2 Is there. 2 Man, unmov'd can trace | 
the fine Expreſſion of thy Face, . 
. | Thy winning Elegance, and Eaſe; 
; — ſee thoſe Teeth, of luſt'rous Pearl, 
GG _ 2 ol Thy 


- ® 
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Thy Locks profuſe 6f many a curl, 
Or hear thy Voice, omnipotent to pleafe-? 


For him, may SIN 0 joys unfold, 
Nor gem each perfum d Bud*with i 
But may he tread the Cavern's gloom, 
Where hollow ſweeping blaſts . 
The Viper, und the D are found, 
Or bar horror on 1 Tens. 


. 
a 


Thar 15 on Aer rocky ſteep; 

And to the Waters as they ftee, 
Fanz Tn ſpeak alond of thee, 

And ronſe lone Echo from her tranquil lleep. 


And 0, ye ſwift Winds! hither haſte, 
From glittfing Lapland's fily'ty waſte, © 
Citeh from' my rotigue' the 'vatued Name, 
And bear it to the Palm-Tree's fhade, 


Where Mzxtco's he Youths are laid, 
And bear, it to the taw ting heights of Fame. 


Wafr it to Afrie's ſultry plain, 2 
And ward K to che pouee u. main, 
Or Where für China's Nations 8 — 
” Ah' me! 1 dream — th“ iufron's oer 
| "Henceforth , in filence I'll adore, 
. And thou, ſweet Nymph! forgive the ardent Song, 
DELLA CRUSCA. | 
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GODFREY GAMBADO's INSTRUCTIONS 
81 Grown HoksRME N. 


Tonching che apparel, 1 will begin at the top. 
Wear 2 wig, if poſſible, and ſhould you; be a, ſportſman 

and hunt the foreſt, the larger and whiter it is, the 

offer for yon: for ſhould your horſe prove, what js 

properly termed too many for you, and. make off, 

nothing but the fingujarity of your appearance can 18 

Nore you to your diſeonſolate family. The halloaing 
and hooting of the boys chat this oceafion) : will enable 
Jour friends to trace you through moſt of the villages, 
you may have paſt; and at the wort to k know, in what 
ary of the country to have you tried. 


| have admired a round bet, bar with e wit 
It 181 inſupportable ; andin truth, a moſt puerile ornament | 
for a ſober man. In windy weather you are blinded 
with it, and makes a hat "of this fort dangerons tas 
man of buſineſs, By a an of buſineſs is n& meant a 
Lord of the Treaſury or Commiſſioner of Accounts, 
dut what is eaſes * a rider, dag - man, ar 
better. 0 
Aa be, belles this advantage over its com- 
petibe, and the dignity it gives to the moſt unhappy 
countenance, has fo many others, that i it is wonderful 
to me it is not untverfally worn, but more particularly 
by equeſtraians. If in windy weather you are dlinded, 
In rainy you are dehdged by 2 round hat; whereas one 
properly cocked will retain the water till you arrive at 
yur baiting place, and keep yout head, (which ridivg. 

may 


out what immediately conſtitutes *. | 


may ave anne cool, having much the 
e effect upon it as pun of water hag upon a flower 


por 


Let your boots be fomeet iter; and Wa boses 
er your vresches but juſt reach the joint, ſd thut the 
gap of vont faddle (and obſerve 2 fintzle flipped ſaddſe 
dis che gefiteeleſt) may be continually curling up, ind 


cbaffug you between the confines of the boots ind bres- 


ches, by Which means 6 will We e 
t is ih ere poſition. - wi 

* may wear ſpurs if you are not afraid; "and the 
xerciſing them a good deal, will keep your biood in 
" circulation, and” prevent your toes being cold. 


* efal to ſpur your | horſe i in che ſhg 
only; — moſt feeling, ' becauſe | he has watt 


| Jet 2 27 BY 155 at his hod \ five times in fx your 
r is | if you are. a f bort man, you ſpur the 
25 I if you are "egy y you never touch him 

| a all, * : middling you 0 uy woy PET 
withour your horſe being a bir better for il. 


Elegance of poſition i is to be confidered purport 


cularly eſſential to every gentlemen that, appears on 
Horſeback © or in publick, ind 1 Thall endeavour t to d point 


3 _ 
"- The mags of leaning the, body. pretty forward over 
the mn ofthe ae, in a walk or a trot, hag been 


N 


E Ss BY 


00 little in practice of late years. and it is high time it 
ſhould be revived... There is an appearance of aixineſs 
. 


A? @# © + = 
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* | indeed; particularly if he be mounted on 1 long back d 
I horſe, who throws his ſaddle well forward, and is 
unencumbered with a erupper, but he exhibits an 
elegant picture of careleſs indifference, and ems 
. PEE CEO IO ye 
By the by, | have obſerved many 2 worthy is; 


es 

ie 

fe 

: ſent on a Sunday into Hyde Park, cruppered up as tight 
ir as need be; but be very ſhy of a erupper, gentle 
* 

ne 

in 

. 


reider, if your horſe naturally throws his ſaddle for- 

ward, it will certainly make his tail ſore, ſet him a 
Licking, , and very _ bring you into trouble. Ex- 
perto credo, 


If then vou dowd. your body well 3 your” 
rump ſticking well ont behind, with your legs pro- 
oft jected, I ſhall have hopes of you;. you cannot, I think. 
> | fail of ſoon equalling my moſt ſanguine au - 
— and after having attained this excellence (an excellence, 
jet me tell you, arrived at but by few, and thoſe, men, 
ifs of the fixſt knowledge. and ſcience, ſuch as the Fellows 
of Colleges, the Liverymen of London, er, perhaps, 
* the Crew of a Man of War.) I would adviſe you, with- 
on out delay, to attempt another ſtep towards equeſtrian 
int perfection; that is, on riding either eaſtward or weſt.. 
„ || ward, to make your ** een * * and _ 
"pan 


-— ds you eee dais, with 
{ little or no exertion; and thus, in turning ſharp round 
1 r 
| | . =s 4 1791-6 * 0 4 
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tis ae De Ie; it is a fine aMiſtant 
in mounting, and I am amazed any gentleman ſhould 
be without one. The only danger I know attending 
it, is, .that in your eagerneſs to mount, vou may, by 
over-exerting yourſelf loſe: equipoiſe, and piteh upon 
Four head off the fide of your horſe, This has fre- 
quently happened to a friend of mine: but if yon are 


cool and tempernte, you will take your ſeat with eaſe 


and convenience. By mounting thus, - you avoid all 
danger of being kicked or bit, which is moſt likely; 
as if you are a ſhort man, by ſtretching out yout toe 
to get it ſufficiently into the ſtirrup, you are vety apt 


to tickle your horſe under the elbow, and then he will 


infallibly attack you in the rear with his teeth. Beſides 


. - niry ornament to the front of a houſe, and moreover 
- hews that the maſter of it is a horſeman , which let 
me tell you, every man thar lives by the road fide is 
not. A horſe is ſometimes ſhy of theſe blocks, if 
yours ſhould be ſo, talk to him a little, ſcratch his 
| noſe, and uſe ſome gentle endearing method vr other; 
and, I believe, the beſt of all'is, to bid your footboy 
who leads him up to it, give him roo or dee n 
kicks in the belly on the off fide. 5 
| Before ever pour horſe Fits into motion, clap 
/ both your ſpurs into him pretty ſharp; this will ſer 
him going for the whole day, and ſhew him you have 
ſpurs on, which if he did not know, he might incline 
to be idle. I do not think there can be a more ap- 
proved mode of ſetting off dan this; but I muſt eau - 
„ tion 


this manifeſt advantage in a horſeblock, it is a pretty 
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tion you, TY the ſurpriſe will generally cauſe your 
horſe to break wind, and with a pretty fart exploſion 
too: let not this rufffe you; many a worthy man has 
loſt his ſeat by ſuch an alarm; but uſe will ſoon recon- 
eile you to it, as it does the riſing of a covey of birds 
to'a young ſportſman. Thas, thus you go off with 
eclat, provided nothing is in your horſe's way, and if 
there is, you have put him fo mach on his mettle,, he ll 
app er leap over it. F } 

Wen a man is once run away with, the firſt thing 
that occurs to him, I imagine, is how to ſtop His 
horſe; but men by no means agree in their modes of 
bringing this matter about, ſome will run him at a 
ditch , which I allow to be a promiſing experiment, if 
he leaps ill, or not at all. Frenchmen (and the French 
are excellent horſemen) will ride againſt one another; f 
no bad way either; ane I have ſeen riders make din 
rediy for a ſtable (if a door happens to be open) and — 
with good effect. How Julius Ceſar ſtopped his horſe 
when he rode with ands behind him, n at 
toſs to divine. 


The author of this humorous work — ni 
ſaying 


«1 flatter myfelf wich the FEY of Nill. ſeeing in 
Hyde Park, a grand diſplay of wy ſyſtem of equittation, | 
and not a Sunday ide by without debolding ſome Ne- -- a 
mifing ele ve. 

1 —ů fearful to bo late, | 

 Scour the new road, ans aſd hrs ee Catoz | 1 


_ Anxious and fearful, too his ſteed to ſhow, _ 
This proud Bucephatas of Retten Row; © A. 
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5 on the Occupation of "1 we Women of 
Agriquity. 
+ Fragment. 


: neige of antiquity, it oy ae. 
| fiſtent with the higheſt dignity,, to act in what we 
would reckon the meaneſt of menial employments. 
Gideon and Arunah aſſiſted in the various labours of 
- buſbandry. Abraham went and brought a calf from 
the ſtock, ſkinned it, and gave it to his wife, who 
dreſſed it: then he bimſelf took butter and milk, and 
the calf he had drefſed, ſet it before the angels, and 
| ſtood by them under a tree: a cuſtom to this day con- 
tuned among many of the Faſtern nations, eſpecially 
in the Levant; where nothif is more common than 
to fee their Princes fetch home from their flocks, and 
Tra they, have pitched upon for the uſe of 
their families; while the Princeſſes their wives, ar 


"a4 
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„ Another part 98 in the entlier 


2 nes, was grinding corn: the ancients had not, and in 
many countries they have not mills ſo conſtruſted as 


"T7 wind or water: there were only two ſmall 


12 the mann. 


rs prepare a firs, AT i nn 
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hand, a taſk generally performed by two women. Such 
were uſed in Egypt in the time of Pharaoh; for Moſes, 
in the relation of the plagues which infected that 
country on account of the Iſraelites, ſays, that the firſt= 
born throughout all the land died, from the firſt-born 
of Pharaoh who was upon the throne, to the firſt- born 
of the maid-ſervants who were behind the mill, They 
were uſed in the time of our Saviour, who fays, «Two 
women ſhall be grinding at the mill; the one ſhall be 
taken and the other left, * They are uſed at this day 
all over the Levant, and even in the North of Scot- 
land, where the women who turn them have a parti- 
cular ſong which they fing, intended perhaps to divert 
them from thinking on the ſeverity of their labour. 
When the women had grinded their corn into meal, it 
was likewiſe their province to make it into bread. 


tertained the Angels, to make cakes for them. Cakes, 
among many of the ancients were offered on the altars 


did not altogether abſtain, as the Scriptures frequently 


of Heaven. | 


Paſturage was almoſt the only method of ſubſiſtence 


in the times we are ſpeaking of; and the women of 
every rank and condition, as well as the men, were 
not exempted from attending on the flocks, drawing 


water for them to drink, and doing all the other offices 
which the, nature of ſuch an employment required. Pa- 
ſturage obliged the Re, aud ocher inhabitants o 

Vor. * 2 the 


Sarah, who was ordered by her husband, when he en- 


of their gods, from which cuſtom even the Iſraelites 


inform us, that their women baked cakes to the Queen 


make the various inſtruments which they employ in 


* 
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= the Eat; 76 embrace 2 wandering life, that they might T 
| procure freſh food for t their flocks. Inſtend, herefore, il 
of dwelling in houſes, 2s we do, they erefted only 
tents, for the convenience of frequent temovils; theſe 
tents were made of camels hair and wool, the ſpinning 
and weaving « of which wis a part of the occupation of 
the women; and from the time that (cloth was ſubſti- 
tuted-as 2 covering for che body, inſtend of che ſkins 
of animals, the whole operation of making it de volved 
ilſo on the women, who weaved it in the moſt ſimple 
manner, by conducting the wool with their fingers i in- 
ſtead of a ſhuttle. - 


In countries, where the arts are ous in their infancy, 
every man is generally his own artificer. The men 


- their work, and the women make the cloth for covering 
themſelves andtheir families; but in the days of Moſes, 

the Iſraelites ſeem to have been advanced a few degrees 
| beyond this date. Metallurgy ſeems to have made a 
conſiderable progreſs ; ; even in the time of Abraham, 
they had inſtruments, probably of ſteel, for ſheering 
their ſheep: Abraham had a ſabre, which he drew to 
ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac; and they had even arrived to 
works of taſte in gold and filver: they muſt, there- 
Fore have been at this period more advanced in the arts 
than the Greeks ,-at the time of the fiege of Troy, 
whoſe arms and ſhields were only made of eopper; 0 
than many ſavage nations at this time, whoſe-arms are 
only hardened wood; N n with . 
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Travel in che Region 'of Hyporbeſes. 


gan, w, ramble about, when methonght I ſaw a very 
Sngyar, mimal friſking near. me. It had the head 
an eagle dhe ſeet gof à griffin, the body of a horſe, 

zug the tail of a lion. Ilia hold of him in ſpite of his 
garacales , and holding faſt" his mane, Juwped nimbly 
npon his back. 


{for I forgot to ſe he bad a fine, pair of wings) when 
I perceived in the void ſpace a building hanging up as 
by enchanzment, It was 4 very ſpacious one; I cannot 
fay the foundation Was tha weak part of it, for there 
was: none. Its columns, which were not half a foor 
in diameter, roſe up out of the reach. of the eye, and 
fapported vaults which were only perceived by ſome 
ſpaees-hat were eut out in it with great ſymmetry. 


within -myſelf,' I had a better chance to ride about on 
aiy byppogriffe, mm to walk under that portico. How- 


I atiffhted, - advanced and joined 3 taking 8 
urvey of al thoſe'whi compoſer it. 1 7-4 
They were all poor locking e with- 
. Rerügth, ond moſt bf them deformed.: One had 
n eee ee wo A. The 


\ 


- Being fuigued with he bafneſs of of the day I foand | 
myſelf drowſy , and reclining on 2 couch my fancy be- 


of 


We had travelled, or übe flown, For ſome time, 


: "At the'emrance of this building we ſtopped; I he- 
ned x little before I diſmounted, becauſe, I thought 


ter, ebeburtged by the'muttitade of thoſe who in- 
hadiced ir, md the great ſerenity df theit countenances, 


272 _ » body 
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body of this was crooked, that had ho legs; and mn 


Had no feet, and were crawling about with crutches. 


Notwithſtanding all theſe defects, they pleaſed at firſt 


fight; there wis in their phifiognomy je ne ſcair quot 
ItttaQing and manly. They were '#Imoſt naked ,_ all 


their dreſs conſiſting in a ſmall piece of cloth," TE 
did not cover the hundredth part af their body. 


I! proceeded on through the crowd, , and dad 
near a pulpit,” over which a "Large fpider's web” was 
ſpread by way of a canopy. As to boldneſs , it 
anfwered exaſtly to that of the building; it ſeemed to 
me as it wert placed on the fharp end of a needle, and 
Held there in balance. A hundred times I trembled for 
the perſon who was in it; he was an old man with a 
Jong beard, is thin and more naked than any of his 
ſcholars; he was dipping a reed in a cup full with a 
ſudtle fluid, which he carried to his mouth, and blew 


From it balloohs before a tdwd of ſpectators who ſur- 


rounded him, ind who were very buſy in making them 


fly aloſt. Where am I,” ſaid I to myſelf, aſhamed 


of thoſe childiſh tricks; *what does this blower mean 
with. his balloons, and all thoſe crazy children who 
make them fly? who will explain it 40 me.” The 
more that I obſerved that the greater they were, the 
Jefs thoſe who:wore them toek concern in the balloon. 
This obſervation encouraged. me to accoſt him who 
en de moſt covered. 


Juſt l 
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that the ſeams were hardly viſible; he was going up 
and down in the crowd without troubling himſelf much 
about what they were doing there; affability and good- 
neſs were in his looks, his gait was noble and eaſy; 
fo that, enticed by my curioſity, I went ſtraitway to 
him , and thus addreſſed him: Who are you? where 
am F?. who are all thoſe people?” I am Plato,” 
anſwered he, you are in the region of hypotheſes, 
and thoſe people are ſyſtematizers. *But how comes 
it to paſs that the divine Plato is to be found here, and 
what does he do among cheſe filly folks,” Recruit,”. 
id he, I have at, ſame. diſtance from this portico a 
little ſanctuary, where I carry thoſe who come. back 
from. the ſyſtems.” , And how. do yon employ them?” 
«To know men, praiſe. virtue, and ſacrifien aux 
graces.” «All that is very well,” ſaid I, *but what 
mean thoſe little pieces, of cloth, by which you look 
rather like beggars. than philoſophers?” What do 
Jou aſk me there,” anſwered he, ſighing, uwhat a re- 
membrance you call back to my mind. This temple. 
was formerly that of philoſophy ; alas! what a change 
this place has experienced! in this place was the pulpit 
of Socrates,” . What then,” ſaid I, interrupting him, 
«had Soc a reed, and did he alſo blow balloons?” 
«No, 0, anſwered. Plato 2 Uthis would never have 


acquired, him dhe 3ppgllation of the wiſeſt of men, It 
He ad that is to ſay, to frame the heart, 
and the ls that he beſtowed | all his time as long 
5 he ſecret was loſt at his death. Socrates 
died, and the fine days c of nn vaniſhed, Theſe 
: 3 2 3 pieces 
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pieces of cloth that thoſe ſyſtematizers take a pride to 
wear areiffagmencs of his coat; he was ſcarcely dead, 
when chofe who aſpired at the title of philoſophers, 
ruſhed upon his gomn, and tore it to pieces. I un- 
derſtand you,” replied I, and they availed of thoſe 
pieces as 2 title for them and their numerous poſterity. 


«@Who- hall te - aſſemble thoſe bits,” ace) and 
mlfnes- ve dexmes gown?” .. 


Hete we were interrupted by the i of 1 
Fits, I aſfcovered afar off comintz towards us; his 
ſteps were ſlow, but bold and fteady , bis head was 
ſmall , his body thin, his" Arme weak, and his legs 
gon; but alt his limbs why and longer as he 
2dvinced, In the progrefifon of his increaſe, he ap- 
petred to me under 2 hundred different fort; 1 faw 
him direct 1 teleſcope rowards the ty , to eſtimate 
with the belp of a pendulum the falling of bodies, and 
to aſcertain with a tube filled yith mereury the weight 
of the air. Me was then an enormous Colofſus; his 
Head reached the ſkies, his feet were loſt in the abyſin, 
und his arms went from one pole to the other. He" 
held in his right hand 2 flambenu, which be Look, 
md which ſpread its "Ugh at" the moſt remors ſtance.” 
«Who is,“ md 1 to Plato, is gignittie” figure 
coming 10 187” ust is N N he 
Bad fexreely uttered theſe fow "iii 1 


Bed reached rhe portico,” which 
5 


fene, ies vautes to Ank Win , ant irs 
give wiy under our feet.” Wet us . tic 
ey vt ee 
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theſe words he went away , I followed him „ the Caloſ- 
ſus arrived, ſtruck the L 6 which rumbled, down 
with 2 dreadful 129 75 ana _ 1 zwoke. 
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| Leiter to the Editor, of the. Gazerteer. 


5 8 
| I am an Officer belonging to the Egſt-India Com- 
pany's ip, Lord Walſingham , and as many peculiar 
circumſtances haye attended us during our Voyage to 
China, I berewith ſend you a particular account, and 
of the yery narrow eſcape we had of being loft off the 


island of Sumatra, in the Indian ſeas, and beg you will 


de pleaſed to publiſh it, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe 
who have friends on board, leſt any falſe report ſhould 
de — L remain, 
SIM, at 
Jour humble ſervant, 


W. ELLIS, 


7 


N / NARR ATTVE. | 
We ſailed from the Downs 10 April, 1787, for 


Ching, and ſpoke the Neptune Indiaman 16th May, in 


two degrees South Latitude, and in 1B degres of Weſt 


Longitude, all well. We ſtruck ſoundings on the "hank s.. 


off the Cape of Good Hope 2d July, after encountering 


ſeveral hard gales of wind; it waz our deſire to make 
the ils of MN Paul's 5 1 which bee in Lat. si South, 


and 


— the Kits of the Gantt: 


and in Eaſt Long. 7733. but the wind blowing ſtrong 
from the S. E. could not fetch it; ; We therefore yy on. 


On the 24th of July the crew mutinied, and It was 
with much difficulty we could prevent their taking the 
Hip from us; they-ſeized the ſhackles with which the 
ringleaders were going to be confined, and threw them 
overboard, and then dired the Captain to puniſh any 
of them; however they were prevailed upon, cho 
with mnch reluctance, to return to their duty. on the 
16th of Auguſt we expected to make the island of Java, 
and by obſervation at noon found ourſelves in the lati - 
tude of the Streights mouth of Sunda, without the 
ſmalleſt indication of land, this was 2 great diſ>ppoint- 
ment to the crew in general, who had now been twenty- 
two weeks without ſeeing any land; they had ſuffered 
confiderably from colds and wet weather off the Cape 
of Good Hope, and had been at © quart of water, a man 
per day from our firſt leaving England. We were now 
⁊t a loſs what to do; to ſtand bn till we made the coaſt 


of Sumatra would have been both dangerous and un- 


certain, and as the S. E. monſoons were blowing very 
Nrong, we might, not have effected this for a great 
length of time; but an affair of the moſt alarming nature 
ſoon determined us how to aft, At three o'clock the 
chip ſtruck upon a ſunken rock, and ſtuck faſt for ſome 
minutes when at length a ſmell of the ſea lifted her up 


medlately wore ſhip, ind ſent ſome hands to the maſt- 
bead, who inſtantly ealled out there were rocks and 
| breakers ull round the ſhip, and which we ſoon faw 


See 


adafi, and ſhe vent off without much damage; we im- 


. r it Sed of; ie: oo one re 
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very plainly from rhe deck. We ſtood to the weſtward 


under an eaſy ſail, and as we imagined got clear bf them, 
but at ten o'clock the ſume evening ſhe ſtruck again 
very hard, and the ſhock was ſo violent as to burſt 
open the eabbin-doors; the crew, half frantic, ran 
from their beds, not knowing what to do; the ſhip 
{till continned ſtriking and radding very hard; we now 
expected little elſe than going down, and indeed our 
ſituation was not much better than the Groſvenor In- 
diaman, who was loſt on the oppoſite coaſt not many 
years ſince. This hs > ſo recent in the minds 6f the 
people, they were convinced if the ſhip dear t0-pieces, 


and any of them ſhould be drifted on ſhore upon the 


wreck, that they ſhould be all eat by the ſavages. A 
part of them had agreed to toſs ont one of the boats, 
and as we all imagined that we could not be very far 
from the ſhore, they were determined to make a'ſtrong 
effort to gain it. The Chief Mate and Purſer, who were 
on deck, and knew their defigns, upbraided them for 
their pufilanimity, and actually prevailed on them to 
abandon ſuch purſuit before it decame generally known. 
They, however, ſecretly acquainted the Captain of it, 
who took every precaution td prevent ſo ſerious 1 
ſcheme being put in execution. Abont two o'dock in 
the morning the ſhip ſtruck ſo vidlently, | that every 
body thought ſhe bad bulged. A univerſal cry inime- 
dately ſucceeded that ſhe was ſinking very faſt; we 
Inſtantly ſounded the well, and though we found there 
was x conſiderable leak, yet not ſo bad us to apprebend 
immediate dena. She ſwung off into ten fathom 

0 413 Waters 
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waters and we paſſed a rope fore and after ber bottom, 
and found ſhe had knocked off great part af her falſe 
| heel. At dawn of day we ſent 2 boat out to ſound, 
who. reported there was a reef of rocks running from 
N. E. to S. W. Fix or ſeyen miles; chat ſome of them 
they ſtruck with their bgat-hook,, and they lay from 
ene to fix fathom. water. The Captain and officers now 
conſulted what was beſt to be done, as he was reſolyed 
not to ſtand again into that Thore where we had been 
expoſed. to. ſo much danger. It was therefore agreed to 
dear away for. the Streights of Malacca, and ta water 


at Acheen; we bore away, and got within a degree of 


the Equinoxial line, when it fell calm, and continued 
ſo for a fortnight. Here we were expoſed to great 
Hardſhips ;. the men, as 1 obſerved to you, had been 
at à quart of water per day for 2 great length of time, 
and were now obliged to be put to a pint a day, and at 
chat allowance. we had only ſeven days water on board. 
The people to 2 man were down with the ſcurvy, and 
moſt of them ſo bad as to de incapable of duty. In 
this ſtate we were becalmed, had not yet ſeen any land 
from the day we left England, which was upwards of 
 prenty-zwo. weeks, nor could we tell how many de- 
grees we were from it. We had at this time a ſtrong 
current ſoting us from our Intended port (Acheen) 
Which ſtill made our firuation the more alarming, 


From a conſultation which was held on the roth of 
september, it vas found impoſſible to get to Acheen, 
as the ind had now ſprang up at N. W. with light 
r * 
114 | ere · 
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threfore agtesd to ſtand agiin for Afgre Point, on the 
island of In, where we anchored on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, with 2 miſerable erew, who were moſt of them 
obliged to be carried upon deck, and lifted inte the 
bon hen they went on ſhore; and from the atten- 
uon ef our farge6n, who is 8 very clever young many 
we did not, loſe one of them, notwithſtanding that they 
were in that wretchdd tate. Happily for us, that the 
ft ſix days we were in ſea we caught 2 great 'quantity 
of rain water. We intend to ſtay at chis port a week 
to repair our damages and recover our fick, and to 
ſtand on e FOOD eee 
making this ſeaſon. -: . K. dF 
1 | Angre Point , Java Lad, 5 
n | Sept. 321 1787. . 
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Hiſtorical Account · of the Inſtitution of 
the Military Order of Knights | 
| of the Bath. 


"Te aptignty ee 
high as-the ancient Franks with whom, it is probable, 
the; Saxons who invaded England had the ſame common 
deſcent, and who, with other enſtoms upon their ſettling 
dae, introduced this Onder of Knighthood. |. 
Henry IV. conferred thi#onour, under the expreſs 
| zppellation- af Knights gf the, Bath on forty-fix 

H(Quires, who had, watched. all the night before, his 
SY PLOT n, e 


Wi | 1 
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From that tm it was cuſtomary with our Kings 
to confer this dignity preceding their'coronations ; the 
coronation of their Queens, the births and marriages 
of their iſſue, and their firſt advancement to honours, 


enemies, or when: ſome Ao: e Yo! 
e n:agegh don 

The laſt Knights of the Bathfo 8 was at the 
eoronation- of Charles II. in 1661, after which the 
Order ws neglected untit the year 1725 , when King 
| Geo, I. was pleaſed to revive:it,.and to order a book 
of ſtatutes for the government of the Order. 

His Royal Highneſs the late Duke of Cumberland, 
then no more than four yentb eld, was, on this-0cea- 
fon made the firſt Knight Companion; His Grace the 


upon their defigned expeditions againſt their foreign 


m=mwg KF enn g 


Duke of Montague, Grand Maſter of the Order, and | 


the Dean of Weſtminſter (for - rime being) Dean of the 


| der. The other officers are, Bath King at Arms, a2 
Genealogiſt, Regiſter, . en e, 


and Meſſenger. 


The King likewiſe 2 EE the Chapel of King 


Henry VII. to be the chapel of the Order, and ordered 


mariner as the Knights of the Garter" in St. George's: 


Chapel in 6 OR ITS Rect Wes 


them ſupporters to einne. 
ArrAZL or A Kar or tux Baru. 


po as hes Hr 


chat esch Knights banner with plates of his arms and 
fyſes,- ſhould de placed over their ſeveral ſtalls in like 


A kla farvont"1inkd ind tiget with White; girded' 
colour 


| <You ſhall honour God above all things; you 25 
| be ſtedfaſt in the faith of Chriſt; you ſhall love the 
King your Sovereign Lord, and him and his right de- 
fend to your power; you hall defend  maideng, 
widows, and orphans, in their rights, and mall ſuffer 
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eolout and lining; made laſt: abant the neck with a lace 
of white ſilk, having a pair of white gloves tied-there- 
in, with - taflels of filk-and , galdi at the end, which 
mantles are adorned upon the leſt ſhoulders with the 
Enfign of the Order, beating- three Imperial Crowns 
Or, ſurrounded with the ancient: motto of this Kuight- 
hood Tris junfa in uzo, wrought upon à circle Gules, 
with 2 glory of rays iſſuing from the-centre, and under 
it, the lace of white filk „ the 


Knights of the Bath. „ e 14 3*; if 


They wear red breeches and ftockings withg'whits 
bat and plumes of white fexthers. deen ON 


| Copy of the oath adminiftered by the Dean of the Order 


to a Knight of the Bath on bis Inflallation: 


noextortion as far 28 you may prevent it, and of as great 


| Honour be this Order unto you, . a3 ie was to your pro- 


anna or others.” 
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-' ind d far is become 2 common enſtons; that in 
the open face of the ſan we dy diſeover the beſtiatity 
of | this enormöus habit. it had been a (queſtion 
whether the town or country is moſt addicted to it in 
general; and I am of opinion, and fhvll-ſo far vindi- 


eite the city, us to think that in the coumry/grenet = 


uſe is made of fluggons; bottles and gluſſes, than in 
dbe city. As it is the recepnable aud bubitstion of an 
forts ef perfons, ſo we muſt eonelade that it contain 
in its body many rattle- headed and inconfidernte-youthe, 
26 eib a ſooliſh aged perſons, who can no more for- 


ſake the mm neceſſar imm, as they term it, than a % 
woman can marry an old gentleman, unleſs he bas a | 


le quantity of gold. They have freguent 


elubs and 


time they are ſowing diflenfion between 


touches their ſores with too rough a hand, and tells 
them one or twice a week of their faults. The ſtrength 


| their paſſions, makes them both ſay and do thoſt things 


they never thought of; ind what they would abhor 


when cool, ſedate, and in their ſenſes. Theſe perfons, 
when they are the. leaſt. ſo,.. look upon themſelves to 
be the greateſt wits; and though they are incapable of 
the uſe of ing ſelence, yet ovet their bottle and pipes, 
2 petty lieutenang thinks himſelf as. great 28 Prince 


Eugene; a hackney attorney, as 2 Lord Chief Juſticez | 
and en Miktrate quack; who Viſits firs and markets, a 


eniibertin vi en phyGtine I dem. 


4 


9 


tin under the eolour of bufineſs, when 


ihe parſ in and his pariſhioners, and rail at him becauſe 


of their \ wi e heats and inflames their blood, exiſperates 


Mw” nw ane -w@g gp % G ee HAN =Hwuw AAS ar.” 


er 


| Wife of his bofom, ID fi at home ind bite her thumbs, 


r ˙˙ . ˙ ,üTN . 


and put Nature in a wanner upon her laſt legs? Muſt 


do him leſs harm than others, md play. with his bealth 4 
as if he were to be immortal here? 2dly, As to time — 


woe Te AS w 


u gentleman, has got an eſtate} and has-no other bu- 
fineſs lying on his hand than the care of his family, 


£ ſedfons, wine and edinpany moderately embraced, are 
Brest comforts, and eaſe the cares of life, the tolls of 
1 Induſtfy, and ülle wiate fome miskortünes we : meet with. 


11 0 man eraftsm, wd 80 fs flithey-wotk 
1 1 three iitings 1 day, "hall, with ſome 


earns 
neighbour, fperid wh evening, as if bis Weekly Nipend | 
was twice 28 mij pen, if he is married, Betty, the 


and 'his children play at " puſh-pin, or pick ſtraws. ©'A 
taylor, who works four ſtories high, and is hardly able 
to 3 his earcaſe t t beloved repaſt of eabbage and 


his meeting with the x nn md think Fiuffelf 
never happier, than, when in company. , * intend th | 
ſpeak briefly to the eonſtitution, time, and pocket. As 
to the Conſtitution of men, ſome can_drink more than 
ethers; one can dripk his two bottles, whilſt another 
can, hardly bear himſelf off with Half the quantity. Vet 
allowing this, muſt 2 man try the utmoſt of his ability, 


he de covetous of his liquor, becauſe be thinks it will 


Has he nothing to do but indulge himſelf in his ſen- 
ſuality, and make the tayern his ſhop? Suppoſing he is 


Ind the management of his eſtate, yet thoſe are ſufß⸗ 
eleux to take up 1 great den of time; though, at proper 


The familj — ncabs © cxinot 
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1 upon himſelf. 
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happy igtereourſe, friends may, grow my es, and 


dreak the Gnceref} 1 ties of friendſhip, Laſt Ys. 15 to .the 


. of thoſe who. thus addi themſelves to drinking 
—, They drink largely becauſe they have plenty, of of 


woney,. and ſpend no more tha they. can well ſpare; F 
A mite to buy 3 'morſel m1 be beſtowed ſurely on a 


beggar, while they 1 are ſpending | pounds i in riotous ex- 
eeſſes, „aud midnight debaucheries, at the d tavern, wliere 


ahe room is their throne, the bottle their ball, 2 pipe 


their ſeeptre, and the drawers their ſubje&s, who, 
Ike monarchs, they govern. There is no Colaneſs 
amongft them but that of charity to a poor wretch; ; 
es ler toofe" '4mongft them two or three brace of 


them | for the moſt charitable people in the whole world. 


Ades is A nobler creature : than 2 man when drunk; 
nality is natural to me one, bar the other forces 


„ 5 =. d f | 
(7 1 i; 3 n 


* 


4 e . PARROT. 


Tue account of the 1 Pape 


which belonged to xhe 


ne Dennis. OKeuy, though certainly very extragrdl- 
ny; is ſo much below the ſtory of a Parrot, Which 


4be great Mr. Locke has introduced in his Eſſay, that 
ty at $4.5 time, 1 


A ow HH & „ ww - 


whores, and they mall on'a fudden grow ſo generous, | 
good-naturet, and open-fiſted;' "that you would take | 


„RAB S' 


eee 


2 „ cou 
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AA had a mind to know, from Prince Mauriee's own 
mouth, the aceount of a common, but much credited 
ſtory, that I had heard fo often from many others, of 
an old Parrot he had in Brazil, during his government 
there, that.ſpoke and aſked, and anſwered common que- 
ſtions like a reaſonable creature ; ſo that thoſe of his 
train there, generally eoneluded it to be witchery , or 
poſſeſſion; and one of his chaplains, wha lived long 


afterwards in Holland , cauld never from that time en- 
dure 2 Parrot, but ſaid they all had à devil in them,” 


- AT had beard many particulars of this ſtory, and 
aſſerted by people hard to be diſcredited, which made 


me aſk Prince Maurice what there was of it, He ſaid, 


with his yſual plainneſs and dryneſs of talk, there wag 
ſomething true: but a great deal falſe, of what had been 


| reported, I defired to know of him what there was 
ef the firſt,” # 


«He told me * ind coldiy, that he had heard 


of fuch un old Parrot, when he came to Brazil; and 
Hough he belfeved nothing of it, and it was a good 


wap off, yet be bad fo much eurlofity as to ſend for it, 


and that it wis à very gteat and old one; and when it 
firſt came into the room where the Prince was, with 


2 great. many Dutebmen about him, it ſaid e 


„What a eompany of white men are here!” . 


They aſked it what it thought that man was, 
pointing at the Prince. It anſwered, ſome General or 


ether.“ When they brought it elofe to him, he aſked 


it, WWhence eame you?” It anſwered, from Marin» 


| nan.” The Prinee — *to' whom do you belong? 


The Parrot — to a Portugueze.“ Prince — What 
do you do there?” Parrot anſwered — I look after 
the chickens,” The Prince laughed and {aid „ you 

look 


* 
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look after the chickens?” Ne es, 
I; and I know well enough how to do it;“ and. made 
the chuck four or five. times, that people uſe'to make 
do chickens when they call them.“ | 


UT aſked him in what language the ED! (poke, 


| and he ſaid in Brazilian. I aſked him whether he under- 


ſtood the Brazilian? He faid, no; but he had taken care 
to have two interpreters by him; the one 2 Dutehman, 
that ſpoke Brazilian, and the other a Brazilian, that ſpoke 
' Dutch?'that he aſked them ſeparately and privately, and 
both of them agreed in telling him juſt yg 
that the Parrot ſaid,” 
e conld not but tell this odd ſtory, becauſe it is 
ſo much out of the way, and from the firſt hand, and 
| what, may paſs for a good one. For I dare fay this 
Prince, at leaſt, believed himſelf in all he told me, 
| having ever paſſed for a very honeſt and pious man.” 


ul leave it to mruralifts to reaſon, and other men | 


to delions as they pleaſe upon it; however, it is not 
amiſs to relieve. or enliven a buſy ſeens ſome- 
de with ſuck digredions, e . 
or no.“ | 


This account Mr. Locke has ede into his 
Chapter of Identity, and by employing it in the illu- 
 ſration of a deep argumentative ſubject, it is probable 
he eredited the whole bimſelf, or at leaſt thought ir 
an event not unworthy of philoſophical attention. The 


necouiit is taken by Mr. Locke from 2 work of Sir Wil-. | 


fam Temple, an author of great varacity and information. 


* 
e 
e 


And ſtruts like a Turkey Cock, ſwelling with pride: 
Then AnSTRUTHERS follows, „ 1 el | 
| Who ſhews how a Man may A from 


Then follows Young ET 
Of the ſcurrilons Buzz; a moſt promiſing Priter* 
Tho all muſt lament that he's under ſuck Banners, 
*As Evil Community ſpoils our Good Manners.” 


N n 
* * 
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Letter from Sturxim THE SECOND to his 
Dear Brother in Wales; with a humble 


Deſcription of the * Trial. 
Dean Bi OTHER - — 


* Letter I formerly ſent you, 
I = was deſcriptive enough to cantent you — 
With reſpe& to Pzoces8:0n, and Plares, 
By Maſters and Judges, by Lordſhips and Graces: — 
According to promiſe, I now ſhall deſcribe 


The Proceſſion of Bunge, and his Eloquent Tribe . 
Fir, EpmunD walks in at the bead of the Groupe, 


That powerful Chief of that powerful Troop — 

What awful ſolemnity's ſeen in his gait, 

Whilſt the Nod of his beats cus time to his 
Feet 1 — 


Cual Fox is the ſecond, and cloſe on his right; ; | + 
Whoſe waddle declares he will never go ſtraight. . 
© The rubicund Snaamam enters the third, 


The Oppoſer of PITT, and the Treaſury 


And in Pablic Affairs, oy ſuch management's 
No wonder [ Man cannot think of his own. 
Next Anm comes in, with a Spit by his fide, 


HiMSELF — 


þ To the Gres Harrmes, his praiſe was profuſe; 


On Prifomer Hazrixcs, he pours forth abuſe — 
Gar, an exact imitator 


A2 2 5 Then 


His attention, tis ſaid, has ſo long been directed 
To the National Debrs, chat his ownare netzle ted — 


7 Tertir from Simpkin the Crcbud 


Then Pernam, n ) * Dua: canis 
| orth, 
; With Moxtacyy,. MarrLAxp, with Buxcoyns and 
*, NenTi. _. 
Caick TAvi.ok, and Eksirive, are joir'd in the Vote, 
And as MANAGERS known, by — 2 Bag and dreſs'd 
| oar; 


1 Heart, 
At not being indulga with a Manacet's part — 
he now and then ſteals to the Manager's Box, 
To ſuggeſt a Shrewd "Queſtion to Bunxk and CHar» 
+ + Van Bok. 

' The ComMoxs, from Riding who have any leiſure, 
In order come in, and go out at their pleaſure — 
(Now the Court is affembled, in form to begin, 

And Sn begs leave to call Miadaleton in, 

That name, at whoſe ſound there's a general grin —) 

Five days has Poor MippLeToON ſweated and ſtew'd; 
Their Queſtions were artful, his Anſwers were 

. ſhrewd — © 

| He was aka, ef the Eunueb Al Mass bad a Child ?” 

Tuusr o 100k d blaek, and the Ladies * 

ſmil'd; He 

The Witneſs made anfwer, « really can't ſay; Jy 
The powers of his Mem'ry were melted away. — 


2 Have You ere ſeen the Bzcums? — He anſwer'd 


Tue not! 


forgot. ; 
| 2. What may in Rebellion your prinelples be, 
1 Or ean you the probable conſequence ſee 


of Men riſing in Arms, and oer-running the 


| Nation?“ 
3 He reply'd, 41 Queſtion of deep ſpeculation.” 


they el! 


Welte 


Then Faaxcts edme ſneaking , with grief | in his 


. Pray mention theit perſons? — 4. Indeed ye [| 


| ö 2 When the Eunnehs were fetter dz” pray what did 
Were they thinkiog of Poiſon, the Rack, or the 
f or | | 


. EFS "ak to ** 


ad co am. 


+» .& 


| many? 5 
A. I believe not; I think that I cannot have any. 


: 0. May che Mother thar nd} Fern Keep, 


or en th bays bank dit u. 
ten tions? 
A. I concern d not myſelf about their appretienfions. 
Q. How many Tees Damſels were in the Kbord Mha/? 
S1 do not believe,” I can recolleR all. 


0 


2. Say — - What were their wiſhes, or what was theit 


view? 
A. I cannot remember, that ever I knew. 5 
2. When they threaten'd to throw themſelves over 
the Wall, . 
| What indutd them to hazard the getting a fall? 
A. I do not remember they did ſo at all. 
gw Why did Gon Dor addreſs.to the Begum tha Letter? 
me is in Court, and can anſwer you better. 
. You were at Lucknow in the 5 Eighty- two? 
Tm inclin'd to believe what you ſay may be true. 
2. Have you any” doubts of it? — And if ſo, how 


The — 8 Defence; did you pen part or . 


BA p I had ſome eonverſation with Major Jo#x Scorr. 
E With the, Counſe! of Hasrnics were you at the 


Hall? *) 


| A. I might accidentally give them a call. 


What: went accidentally with Major ScoTT? 
. I really don't know; if I did, I've forgot. 
2 Do Children in India their Parents eſteem? 
Do they love their Mamas? or how ſtrong do 988 
deem 
Their affection may be? or, pray can you toll, 
If Papa and Mama are lov'd equally well? 


_ A. Some pertiaps love their Father, and ſome, love 


their Mother, 
And ſome Children like neither exe nor the geber. 
Q. Does the Son, by the Laws 'of the Koran, ſucceed 
To the Fathers Eſtate? —. d. Ves, the aca 


4 „ e 
O dagers Hall, 


+2 


. * 
* F 


'My Lords, 


3 7 
A Fel 2 b Tr" . 


2 believe that the Wife no Tach right.does poſſeſs. 


- When Sitcany had finiſh'd this Examination, 


Be their Loruſuips Wdreſs'd with this florid Oration: 
My Lonbsf, * 


to your Lordſhips, it needs muft 
appFary 
That the Charges are founded 6 * evidence clear. . 
attend, whilſt I ſpeak more at large, 
we ve heard, to eſtabliſh the 


And apply 


e bad » "wy whom tbe n, deſtroy'd; . 


Begums vere” Dames, who; rich 3 
Large <a Jaghires, and . only reaſon, 


* The Priſoner declared they were guilty of Trea- | 


ſon: — 


We haye prov'd, no Rebellion wis ftir'd up by, 


them; 


| And that HasTINGS was. 2 ao to con- | 


W The Eanuchs to ſuffer the 13 mathe Wheel; — „ 
| — For Eunuchs, cho 1 know, hoy can | - 


Thi two thouſund Young Dawſels lived in the | | 


Khord Mba/, 

ho threw themſelyes headlon Juſt over the WY 

t the Searoys might catch them — and ſo break 

their fall; — 

* —.— views and intentions were ** to eſcape 
e of HasTtncs committing 

The Be Bron cons themfeives, were 1 leſt bis ples- 


ſures, 
| Sloud ment e. Perſons a6 yell as their Trea- 


How licentiqus, how wicked, how ba baſe are che men, 


Who would 1a n of three ſcore and | 
oo 1 


* 


Oh! one, of Fuſe! gn tho chink it 


| To lak down Gom thy Theme while fuk Raps 28 
-  . are commircting! g * 
. Why delay then to fix ſoms perpernal mark, "+ 
; At once to diſable this infamous Spark; 
; | Who ſer off from Cal curra, diterinined to rob 
Same fat — x or ſome wea/tby.Nanos. — 


No prey found this T bY ou in reach of his ſpring, 
2 Save the Bucunas of and the Rajab Cheye Sing. 
: Like a Robbery whoſe-choice is reſtricted to two; 
No place, except Bag/bie and u e, will do; 
I have prov'd that the Priſoner is al over 


s Tua hogſhetds of innocent blood he has pin; 
"I I have prov'd he was guilty, of Fraud and Abuſe, 
p And Robbery too, for the Company's nfſe — 


- | Then by our REL1GTON, which he has diſgrac'd ; 
IN Ry our Consrtrrurian, which he has defac'd; 
11 By Nature's beſt ri hrs, 1 r Lordſhips invoke, 
Ihoſe rights to bas given a PoxE — 
* By the Chaſtity pure, 3 BEGUMS of Oude, 
III! millions of dead men, now crying aloud; 
2 Thoſe dead men whoſe deaths, all to murder were 
„ owing, | 
| - Whittt rears from their wives were in rivulets | 
XF 7 owing: 
1 By thoſe poor hren @amſels, who f fractur d their 
o 1 15 nes, 
K Zy haſtily throwing their bodies on ſtones — 
; ' Ye Bronors! — pq a ſanAified band, 
2 . Who all holy myſteries well underſtand! - 
i 5 Yo os ws an of wiſdom profound, [ 
4 Who can find Law, _ _-> loſe it — when i 
1 und: | x 
4 Ye Nobles, in Ermin, fo ſpotleſs a train, 
| Whoſe Honour can faffer by no blot or ſtain; ; 
mn ſj Ye Royar Youxc Pannces, for Chaſtity fam'd,  *', 
| 


pd | For clear underſtandings, which need not 6e 
A424 To 5 4 
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To you; all Inde/far looks up for relief, | 
And Vengeancedemands on that Robber and Thief! — 
Unleſs by your juſtice his blood ſhall be ſpilt; 
The World will affirm you partake of his guilt; 
Shed his blood then, I ſay! — No, the hanging of 
For the Slaughter of MiLLroxs, ean never atone. — 
He ought to be tortur'd, with racks, gripes, and 
pinches, | 
Be dying for years — he ſhould periſh dy inches! 
And when from his body his fpirit ſhall! ſever, 
He ought to be damn'd to damnation for ever!!!” 


| Such horrors abies themſelves to his view, 
That Suzxix took fright at the picture he drew; 
He had ſomething, twas mo ſtill more horrid 
| WW ** 
When his tongue loſt it's powers, and he fainted 
| | way. 4 | 
some fag, "Twas his Conſcience that gave him a 
—_—  ' "PE 
But thoſe who beſt know him, treat that as a Joke: . 
Tis a trick, which Stage Orators uſe in their need, A 
The Paſſions to raiſe, and the Judgment mislead. — | 
When Francis bebetd his friend SyerIDan drop, | | 
He ſprung twenty feet at two ſteps and a hop; 
Aſſafetida Drops, he applied to the noſe 


Of his friend, who recovered his ſtrength , and 1 1 
Ee — 
But Tnunl ow, long filent, now thought it nis tun 
To ſpeak to the Conn ſo he moved to . 4 
Yours, &e 
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